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Artricte L—THE SCIENTIFIC DEMOLITION OF PRAYER. 


THE proposition for what has been popularly termed The 
Tyndall Prayer Guage, which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review a few months since, has already excited considerable 
discussion. Though baptized by Mr. Tyndall’s name, it will 
be well remembered that he was rather its sponsor than its 
parent. In an age less accustomed to startling propositions, 
this, clashing as it does with the oldest and most universal 
sentiments of man, would have occasioned more than a tran- 
sient ruffle upon the surface of popular thought. The belief 
that there is a Power above which controls the happening of 
events in this world, is moved by the intercessions of men, 
averts catastrophes, and dispenses favors in answer to their 
prayers, is not a distinguishing feature of Christianity. It is 
not peculiar to any religion or any era. Its impress is indeli- 
bly stamped on all history. It is written in unmistakable 
characters on all mythology. Laying aside the Christian 
revelation, and judging in the light of the histories and tradi- 
tions of the past and the literature of the present, we might 
not unreasonably pronounce it the common starting-point from 
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which all religious systems have diverged, the grand central 
principle from which all religious thought and faith have 
sprung. It would then be a remarkable indication of either 
the candor or the indifference of the age, if this belief, so long 
established, so widely prevalent, and so interwoven with the 
thoughts and convictions of men upon subjects of the deepest 
and most enduring interest, had been dispelled in so short a 
time and with so meagre a struggle as that which has followed 
the proposition to which we have referred. 

We have then been surprised at the frequency with which 
it is assumed by contributors to our current literature, that the 
result of this discussion has been to compel all intelligent men, 
in and out of the churches, to renounce that belief so far as it 
pertains to the physical world. It is intimated that only those 
who are grossly ignorant of facts, culpably indifferent to them, 
or possessed of an obduracy which no reason can penetrate, 
can longer entertain a theory whose absurdity has been so com- 
pletely demonstrated. We are congratulated on having at last 
discovered, that the legitimate objects of prayer are found 
alone in the mind and soul. These expressions do not come 
from the materialist or the skeptic alone, but are apparently, to 
some extent, the expression of sincere conviction from those 
who would shudder at the thought of denying God all personal 
and conscious existence in the world. Some have even seemed 
to experience relief in the thought that prayer bas at last found 
a retreat where the remorseless hand of science cannot reach it. 
During ages of ignorance it found a safe abode among the 
mysterious agencies of the physical world, but as science has 
robbed these agencies one after another of their mystery, prayer 
has been compelled to flee before it. Its territory has become 
more and more circumscribed, till at last there has not been left 
shade enough to cover it. Abandoning all claim to a place 
in the world of matter, it must betake itself to the more inscrut- 
able world of mind. The intellectual vigor of this age is to 
an extraordinary extent engaged in the natural sciences. It is 
but reasonable to suppose that bye-and-bye metaphysics and 
psychology will have their turn. Will prayer receive more 
indulgence in their province? Will not a similar course of 
reasoning to that which now causes it to withdraw its preten- 
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tions before the investigations of science force it from its last 
citadel ? 

We propose to question the validity of the distinction 
which has been assumed in the application of the arguments, 
urged against prayer, to the physical and moral world, and 
afterward to test those arguments by applying them to pheno- 
mena most within our observation. This we think must be 
admitted to be an eminently scientific test. 

They are substantially these. The phenomena of the phys- 
ical world are determined by fixed and invariable laws. 
Throughout all, extends an inevitable chain of causation 
which is never interrupted. Nothing ever happens without 
a cause traceable to natural law. This connection between 
cause and effect is essential to our security, since if it were 
liable to be broken by an arbitrary interference, we could act 
with no certainty of the result. The same cause might fail to 
produce the same effect. To suppose any change in the hap- 
pening of events in answer to prayer, is to assume either that 
those laws established by the Supreme Being are imperfect and 
need the amendment of man, or that being perfect they are 
to deviate from their perfect working to gratify his petty 
caprice. 

The universal order whose maintenance is the security of a 
world is to be disturbed, convulsed to gratify the foolish and 
whimsical aspiration of a man, or of a community, dissatisfied 
with the laws Omniscience has inade. The magnificient system 
of government which His wisdom and beneficence have estab- 
lished, is to yield to human ignorance and folly. The humble 
man, mindful of the narrow range of his own vision, will 
reverently bow to whatever Eternal Wisdom may appoint, and 
shrink with awe from advancing any pretensions to interference 
in His government. To urge upon Him any change in His 
eternal decrees is the most impious presumption. 

No man prays for a change of the seasons or the arrest of 
the earth in its orbit. Why not these as well as lesser varia- 
tions in the order of nature? There will often be a conflict of 
prayer. While one asks for rain, another asks for sunshine. 
While one asks for the triumph of an army or principle, an- 
other asks for their defeat. Both cannot be answered. 
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These arguments are accepted as conclusive and urged with 
vigor by those who earnestly contend for the efficacy of 
prayer in the mental and moral world. Let us first inquire in 
what sense it is understood to operate in this sphere. Some 
answer that it is purely subjective or self-operative. They 
confine its efficacy in producing distinct objective results to 
its influence in stimulating to such exertions as shall contri- 
bute to these results. Beyond this its principal virtue con- 
sists in awakening lofty desires and cherishing noble emotions. 
But to assert this is, in effect, to say that there can be no an- 
swer to prayer even in the moral world. So far us prayer 
produces objective results by stimulating to exertions after 
them, we do not understand how its operation in the physical 
and moral world differs. Prayer for an abundant harvest may 
stimulate to diligent husbandry, as legitimately as prayer for 
purity of character to a virtuous life. 

But if the operation of prayer is purely reflexive, it must be 
understood to be such when offered, for the scientific thinker 
cannot admit ignorance or obliviousness to the truth to be an 
element of success in any divinely-ordained institution. Are 
we to understand that men are to be profited by petitioning 
the Almighty to deliver them from dishonesty and hypocrisy, 
when conscious all the while that He never interferes to.modify 
the working of their natural impulses; or by asking Him for 
strength and wisdom when fully realizing that these qualities 
are to be granted or withheld in accordance with fixed law, 
which He never allows to be affected by the request of any of 
His creatures ? 

Tt has been said that it is in this sense that the prayer of 
the righteous “availeth much.” We believe it is “the effectual 
fervent prayer of the righteous” which “ayaileth much,” and 
are unable to conceive of a rational man as urging with genuine 
fervor a petition to a Being whom he is thoroughly convinced 
cannot be affected by that or any petition. Those who accept 
this position and yet profess to recognize to some extent the 
authority of Scripture, should explain in what sense faith is 
constantly represented as an essential element in prayer. 

If men are shocked by the presumption of those who address 
their petitions to God, confiding in what they recognize as His 
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promise to answer them, with what feelings must they regard 
the awful mockery of those who urge Him to do what they 
openly profess to believe He cannot and ought not to do? If 
it is an insult to ask of Him what we believe Him willing to 
grant, what is it to ask of Him that which we are fully satisfied 
He is not willing to grant? Superstition and idolatry have no 
mummery to be compared with this. It has been intimated in 
this connection that we shall learn more and more to give our 
addresses to Deity the form of praise. Whether this praise is 
supposed to rise as a grateful tribute to the Creator, or is 
intended merely as a healthy exercise for the creature, we are 
not told. We apprehend that those who are able to conceive 
of mankind as lifting songs and ascriptions of praise to a 
Being, whom they are conscious cannot be moved by any 
yearning or entreaty on their part, would yet expect them to 
do so under the conviction that their tribute would be recog- 
nized by Him. But towhat purpose? Not that He should be 
favorably affected toward them, for this could avail nothing. 
There is no instrumentality by which he can make His favors 
felt. Is it then for His gratification? Is every thing else 
determined by fixed law, and the gratification of Deity alone 
dependent on the caprice of man? Must we not suppose His 
mind, too, so immutable as to be unaffected by either the 
conduct or the emotions of man? But our theme is prayer, 
not praise, and we cannot pause to query how much more 
scientific the theory may be, which contemplates the Creator of 
this world as entirely outside of it except for the purpose of 
receiving the adulations of its inhabitants, adulations to which 
He can in no wise respond,—than that which regards him as the 
great Father responding to the cry of His children and govern- 
ing the universe as we govern that part of it which is sub- 
ordinate to us; by our wills moving upon and through the 
intellectual and material agencies which He has made subject 
to them. 

We pass to those who, while restricting the operation of 
prayer to our mental and moral nature, believe it may secure 
the direct interposition of the Deity. Such do not restrict it 
to the mind of the individual offering the prayer. To escape 
the argument by which it is excluded from the physical world, 
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they must assume that the chain of causation is less perfect in 
the spiritual sphere. The connection of sensation with thought, 
of thought with will, or of will with action, is determined by 
no fixed law. There is an arbitrary element which may or 
may not be introduced. Strength or weakness, courage or 
fear, virtue or depravity, discernment or dullness, do not come 
as the inevitable result of a pre-existent cause. There is here 
no established order of sequence that may not be broken. The 
nexus so infractible in the physical world, may here be severed. 
The interruption cannot be in the sensations, for these come 
through the physical organs, nor in the will, for when this 
becomes subject to arbitrary interference it ceases to be will. 
Is it, then, in the action of the will upon the mind ? 

If precisely the same impulse of the will is liable to produce 
a different impression on the mind, in what sense are we 
responsible beings? But one objection to divine interference 
in the physical world was, that if the chain of sequence were 
not invariable we could act with no certainty of the result. 
If an interruption in this chain were disastrous at all, it would 
seem that the nearer the source of action it is brought the more 
widely must the disaster be felt. If we have no security when 
we do not know that the same motion of the hand will pro- 
duce the same effect in the external world, what must be our 
condition when we do not know that the same impulse of the 
will will produce the same motion of the hand? In both 
cases our control over the external world is uncertain, but in 
the latter our control over our own bodies is equally so. Where- 
ever the variable element is introduced, it must affect all that 
lies beyond it. Moreover, we apprehend some unscientific 
minds will find a difficulty in understanding just how it is that 
this element of invariability in natural forces, is equally indis- 
pensable to their use by men and fatal to their use by God ; how 
the very element which carries them beyond the reach of the Inji- 
nite, brings them under the control of the finite. We have been 
speaking of the individual mind, but if the varied forces of 
the physical world form a part of one vast physical system, 
each having its place to fill and part to perform in the divine 
economy, must we not also suppose our individual minds to 
form a part of a vast moral system, each having its place to fill 
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and part to perform in the same economy, and that any varia- 
tion in one must disturb the universal harmony and convulse 
the entire system? We can hardly regard the moral system 
as less sacred and inviolable than the physical. Yet this is to 
be invaded by our selfish and capricious desires. Are the 
plans of Omniscience less completely developed here? We are 
told that it is monstrous presumption for us to ask any change 
in the action of physical forces, which are ordered by divine 
wisdom and working out the divine purposes. It is to impugn 
the wisdom of the Infinite, to set up our finite knowledge 
against Omniscience, to ask Him to revise His plan of govern- 
ment at our suggestion. But are the forces of the external 
world, the laws which govern the wind and the rain, more the 
work of the Eternal Wisdom than the mind and moral nature of 
man, and the laws which govern their thoughts and aspirations? 
Had He more of a purpose in making the one what they are, 
than in making the other what they are? Is the presumption 
which suggests improvement in the divine plan more flagrant 
in one sphere than in the other? If we may not counsel Om- 
niscience in the physical world, of which we know little, are we 
more competent to counsel Him in the moral world, of which 
we know less? But it is said the operations of physical law are 
perfect, while there is imperfection in the moral world. Are 
we to understand that the morai world is imperfect as part of 
the universal plan, or that the imperfection is a quality of the 
individual and consistent with the perfection of the plan? If 
the former, the very hypothesis of Omniscience upon which 
these reasoners base their argument is invalidated. Even then, 
before prayer is relieved of its appearance of presumption, it 
must be assumed, not only that the moral plan is imperfect, 
but that man is more willing or more competent to improve it 
than the Supreme Ruler. If, on the other hand, the imperfec- 
tion is a quality of the individual and part of a perfect plan, 
how shall man presume to modify that plan? Do we less chal- 
lenge the wisdom and goodness of the Ruler, when we suppose 
Him to withhold from us moral and spiritual biessings which 
would be beneficial to us, and at the same time consistent with 
His moral plan, and only bestow them at the request of our- 
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selves or our fellow mortals, than when we attribute precisely 
the same conduct to Him in the physical world ? 

But on what authority do we assume perfection in the phy- 
sical world? What is our criterion? How do we determine 
that to be perfect which we can test by no standard but our 
knowledge of itself? It would seem as difficult to reconcile 
pain and disease with the perfection of the physical world as 
sin with that of the moral, and pain and disease have been 
treated as so far physical as to lie beyond the reach of prayer. 
Tornadoes, earthquakes, and volcanic irruptions, malarious 
swamps and barren wastes, would seem to be in themselves 
evils. How many plants, how many animals, reach what we 
term perfection? The naturalist answers, not one. Deformity 
greater or less is seen on every hand. Shall we be told that 
these apparent evils are the result of laws which are on the 
whole beneficial? The same language applies with equal 
reason to the moral world. But the question still remains, 
might not the laws of both have been so harmonized as to 
accomplish the good without the evil? 

Must we not conclude then, that we predicate perfection of 
the physical world, too, only with reference to its place in the 
universal plan, and this because we believe it the work of a 
perfect Being rather than because of any demonstration of our 
own? Without confidence in His wisdom, should we not be 
compelled to admit that evil is equally prevalent in both ? 

If this is the method of our reasoning, it is equally conclu- 
sive as to the perfection of the moral world since we suppose 
them the work of the same Being. If we may not pray that the 
trees in our garden may bloom and blossom and bear fruit, 
because He has made them barren, how shall we pray that the 
babes in our homes may have developed within them the 
beauties and graces of a noble character? Will it-be said that 
the souls of the babes are more precious than the fruit of the 
garden? Is this a reason why they should be more exposed 
to our meddlesome folly? We now ask, how it is possible to so 
isolate the moral sphere from the physical that God may work 
in one without disturbing the phenomena of the other? Every 
change in our minds and dispositions mugt affect the happen- 
ing of events in the physical world. Eveby movement of our 
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bodies, every breath we breathe, have their influence on the 
phenomena of the physical world. Every thought we think 
has its effect on our own physical system, and ultimately on 
the world without. Every moral antecedent must have a 
physical consequent. The premises now become, everything 
that causes a change in the moral nature of man causes a 
change in the happening of events in the physical world, and 
the interposition of God in answer to prayer causes a change 
in the moral nature of man. If these premises are admitted, 
the conclusion is inevitable. Is any one prepared to traverse 
them? Let it not be answered that the change is accom- 
plished by the use of means. The question is not whether 
God acts upon the physical world with or without means, 
but whether the means respond to prayer. The prayer need 
not interrupt a chain of causation, if it is able to deter- 
mine what chain shall be set in motion. Suppose, then, the 
prayer thus launched into the physical world. Has the har- 
mony been disturbed? Has the system been convulsed? Has 
God been insulted? It is not against the extent to which 
prayer may operate in the physical world, but to its having 
any operation, that the arguments we are considering are 
directed. They are as completely broken over the slightest 
exception as over the most thorough demonstration. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review, of January last, to 
whom we shall make some allusions hereafter, having started 
out with the statement that “ No one, even slightly acquainted 
with scientific methods and results, can for a moment brook 
the idea of any interference with the laws of external nature 
produced by human prayer,” afterward speaking of the efficacy 
of prayer in the moral world tells us that it is “ simply immea- 
surable.” He admits that prayer for the sick may be answered 
by such a direction given to the mind of a physician as shall 
lead him to administer a healing remedy. How the interrup- 
tion of the physical forces which are consuming the body, is 
less disastrous than an interference through some other instru- 
mentality, we do not understand. Nor do we understand how 
it is less an imputation on divine wisdom for us to suggest such 
an interference. In the same manner, we suppose it would be 
admitted that an impulse given to the minds of men in answer 
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to prayer, may lead them to dig water courses, drain lakes, 
hew. down forests, and level mountains. But the removal of 
the forests and leveling of the mountains may occasion an 
increase in the sweep of the winds, and the frequency and 
severity of the storms, and thus in time an entire revolution 
in the climate. The power of prayer over the physical world 
becomes very considerable if we only allow it sufficient time to 
operate in. It is perfectly legitimate for the Almighty to inter- 
fere even with the winds and rains, if he only do so in a man- 
ner sufficiently circuitous. The extent to which He may make 
Himself felt is constantly increasing. It is now much greater 
than before the days of powder and steam. It will continue to 
increase so long as man continues to bring the powers of nature 
into subjection to his will. It will be measured by man’s 
knowledge. Is it not dangerous to let prayer into the physical 
world even through so small a loop-hole as this? Once in, it 
threatens to burst all restraint, over-leap all barriers, and rush- 
ing to every corner of the earth, carry havoc aad confusion 
throughout the realms of physical law. 

The proposition of this writer is now reduced to this. (od 
only modifies the happening of events in the physical world in 
answer to prayer by operating through the mind of man; a pro- 
position exposed to every objection he has urged against a 
more extended view of prayer, and imposing on him the 
burden of proving the limitation. 

But why operate alone through the mind of man? Because 
mind cannot operate on matter except through the medium of 
other minds? This is manifestly absurd. Because mind can 
only act upon matter through the medium of nerves and 
muscles? No, for our minds do not act on matter alone 
through this medium. They have already acted on matter be- 
fore the nerves and muscles began to move. These are them- 
selves matter. If there is a distinction between mind and 
matter, the one must somewhere act directly upon the other. 
Thought must pass directly into physical force, unless we pre- 
sume a medium which is neither mind nor matter. If such a 
medium exist, we may as well suppose it subject to the action 
of the divine mind as to our own. Why may rot the thoughts 
of that mind pass as directly into physical force as our 
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thoughts? Must we presume it less perfectly attuned to the 
‘forces of the external world than the mind of every living 
creature of which we ‘ave knowledge? Jf the mind of the Deity 
does not by tts present working affect physical phenomena, it is cer- 
tainly the only mind of which we have any knowledge of which 
this is true. But the argument does not stop here. He who 
created the universe has sometimes acted upon physical force 
without our intervention. Can we suppose Him less capable 
now? Again we ask, if God does accomplish results in the 
physical world in answer to prayer, what is the logic which cir- 
cumscribes te means by which he does it? 

We have thus far endeavored to show that every argument 
and every satire with which men have thought to banish prayer 
from all operation in the physical world apply with cumulative 
force to its operation in the moral world. We have pointed to 
the further difficulty they encounter in the apparent impossibility 
of so isolating one from the other that the disturbing element in 
the one shall not affect the phenomena of the other. We shall 
now endeavor to show that the same logic, followed to its legiti- 
mate and inevitable conclusion, deprives our wills of both the 
right and the power to effect any change in the phenomena of 
either. Every action of our wills, if it effect anything, must effect 
a change in the phenomena of both. Science tells us there can 
be no action without effect. Every such action implies a dissat- 
isfaction with the order of events as they would happen without 
our interference. It assumes that the result which would follow 
the working of natural laws, if left to themselves, is capable of 
being improved upon, and that we are capable of discerning 
the improvement and accomplishing it. We see forces which 
Omniscience has caused to flow in fixed channels, and we divert 
them from those channels. We assume that there is a wiser 
use to which they may be put than He, without our interfer- 
ence, will ever put them to. The navigation of the Mississippi 
is obstructed by deposits which have been swept through long 
ages down the stream. Government proposes to remove these © 
obstructions. But stay! They were placed where they are by 
the forces of nature acting precisely as Omniscience designed 
them to. The same forces, acting in obedience to the laws He 

has established, will continue to move them along in their slow 
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course toward the Gulf. This is a part of the divine plan. 
Shall fallible man presume to interfere and interrupt their 
course? Shall he set up his feeble judgment against infinite 
wisdom? Let science intervene and save us from the awful 
sacrilege. ! 

A laborer enters a forest in quest of fuel, but just as he 
raises his ax to fell a tree, he hears the ominous voice of sci- 
ence. “Stop, presumptuous man! know you not that tree was 
placed there by a wisdom far beyond yours? How dare you 
lift your insolent arm against His handiwork? Think you in 
a moment to destroy what it has taken Him long years to 
rear?” “ But,” the unsophisticated laborer replies, ‘‘ my fam- 
ily must have fuel.” “If it were consistent with His universal 
plan that your family have fuel, He would have provided it, 
and not left it contingent on your feeble wisdom. Besides, you 
cannot suppose He would allow His entire plan to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a single family,” is the calm rejoinder 
of science. His ax falls by his side, he cannot lift it to his 
shoulder, he cannot raise his foot from the earth, he cannot 
move, he cannot think, without encountering some of the awful 
forces of nature and interfering with their action. And this is 
the condition of us all. But the proposition was not only that 
we must not, but that we cannot interfere. For the demonstra- 
tion is complete that the purposes of the Almighty cannot be 
thwarted except by a power greater than His. Ours is admit- 
ted to be incomparably less than His. No interference on our 
part is possible. Let it not be assumed that our senses tell us 
we do interfere. Science cannot accept a proposition so irra- 
tional and demonstrably false on the authority of divine reve- 
lation, much less on that of our deceptive senses. 

We have thus followed to its logical ultimatum the system of 
reasoning by which prayer is assumed to be demonstrated out of 
the physical world, a system whose advocates have arrogated to 
themselves a monopoly of scientific knowledge and philosophic 
reasoning. But we apprehend that many who contemplated it 
with indifference or positive satisfaction, when it only banished 
Deity as a present working power from the world of matter, 
will falter, when they find it completely isolating Him from all 
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communion with His creatures, and at the same time ruthlessly 
annihilating self as an efficient power in either sphere. No 
reasoning, however accredited under the name of science, 
will convince them that we are not constantly planning and 
accomplishing changes in the happening of events in the phys- 
ical world, and doing so, too, without any infringement of 
divine law or imputation upon divine wisdom. They will in- 
sist that this interference is not only proper, but may be greatly 
advantageous to us; that it is not an interruption of physical 
laws but a use of them, and a use we were designed to make; 
that it does not presume an effect without a cause, for the im- 
pulse of will is a cause; that it does not exhalt our wisdom 
above the Creator's, since His wisdom gave us this means of 
indefinitely varying physical phenomena, and taught us to use 
it, and that it is not a disturbance of the divine plan but a part 
of that plan. This answer throughout is precisely as appli- 
cable to any effort we may make to change the happening of 
events by an appeal to Him who controls all the forces of nature, 
as by an appeal to our muscles which can control but a small 
part of them. When it is said that nature's laws are perfect, it 
surely is not meant that they can be put to no wiser use than 
they would be without our interference. If the results accom- 
plished by the same forces can be varied without a change of 
their nature, or the laws which govern them, a belief in a 
change wrought in the physical world in answer to prayer does 
not necessitate a belief in a change either of their nature or 
the laws which govern them. Water is converted into flame 
and heat into motion simply because we desire them to be so. 
We have already intimated that we may effect a very consider- 
able change in the climate, so that winds shall blow and rains 
fall where but for our intervention they would not. Yet in all 
this we find no presumption to horrify and no collision with 
the divine plan to excite apprehension. If there is presump- 
tion or collision, it does not prevent our accomplishing the 
desired result. 

It may be answered, all this is done in accordance with 
natural law. But what is meant bv accordance with natural 
law? The undisturbed action of physical forces in obedience 
to invariable law? No, for if will had not intervened, the 
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action of these forces would have been very different. Is it 
then meant that it is done in accordance with the established 
order? This is but another way of saying that it is in accord- 
ance with the established order that the happening of events in 
the physical world would be varied in response to our desires, and 
because of our desires through the intervention of will. But 
the moment this is conceded, every objection to prayer on the 
ground of arraigning the divine government, of presuming that 
we are wiser than Omniscience, of disturbing His plan or the 
invariability of natural laws, vanish. Our desires have become 
a most important element in determining the happening of 
events. No theory of the divine plan which leaves this fact 
out of account can withstand a moment’s scrutiny. 

The objection must now be to the method in which these 
desires are supposed to accomplish their object. But why 
object to the method? Because we cannot understand how it 
is? First explain how it is that mind operates on matter at all. 
Because we cannot explain why itis? First explain why we 
are allowed to interfere with the physical world at all. Before it 
is assumed as completely demonstrated that the modification of 
physical forces in answer to prayer is not as much a part of the 
divine plan as a modification similar in kind, in answer to a 
desire acting directly through our will, or the will of a fellow- 
being, let us have at least the show of a reason why this dis- 
tinction exists. It will be observed that our desires are not 
carried into effect alone through the direct action of our own 
physical powers, but we are able to invoke and obtain the assist- 
ance of those who by reason of greater strength or wisdom 
exercise a control over the agencies of the physical world which 
we cannot. Not only do we search in vain for the inherent 
improbability that prayer has a place in the divine plan, but 
the presumptions arising from analogy are in its favor. 

But lest we seem to misrepresent the advocates of the theory 
we are considering, we allow them to present their case in their 
own language. We quote from the Article in the Contemporary 
Review, to which we have already referred. Speaking of the 
invariability of natural law, the writer says: “ Let us grant 
that the invariability is not in the nature of things, the calm 
rejoinder of the physicist is, ‘We have no scientific experience 
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to warrant the belief that nature’s sequences ever are vari- 
able.’” If by this he means that nature’s sequences can only 
be varied by an impulse from independent will, the proposition 
is entirely irrelevant and immaterial. If he means more than 
this, it is false. “A spiritual antecedent cannot produce a 
physical consequent.” So far as our experience extends, spirit- 
ual antecedents are constantly producing physical consequents. 
We may reasonably suppose this has been true ever since the 
grand spiritual antecedent in the mind of Deity produced the 
grand physical consequent in the creation of the material 
universe. 

“Tt is in vain to reply that we are constantly interfering with 
the seeming fixed laws of the universe and altering their des- 
tination by our voluntary action or scientific appliances, for in 
all such cases we simply make use of existing forces.” 

Then it seems that making use of existing forces is sufficient to 
accomplish a change in physical phenomena, without inter- 
fering with fixed laws, and that such use in answer to our 
desires is a legitimate one. ‘ But we can never escape from 
the domain of fixed law.” If our desires can be gratified 
within that domain, we have no occasion to. ‘Our act, were we 
to attempt it, would itself be a link in the chain of phenomenal 
sequence. The very moment we put it forth as agents ina 
phenomenal world, that instant the energy we exert (itself deter- 
mined by prior influence) enters as a new element into the vast 
chain of physical causation. In short, we only change the 
existing order by a power which is a part of that order, and 
whose every movement is regulated by law.” This language 
is precisely as applicable to prayer as part of that order as to 
any other action of the will or expression of the desire, and if 
it proves anything, proves that prayer not only may have but 
that it must have an effect upon the physical world, “ for the 
very moment we put it forth, that instant the energy we exert 
enters as a new element in the vast chain of physical causation.” 
To insist that prayer is not a part of the existing order is to 
assume the very matter at issue. “It is supposed that the des- 
tination of a physical force can be arrested, and the otherwise 
inevitable results prevented by an act of the divine volition, — 
but the antecedent force must expend itself and determine some 
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consequent, It simply cannot be arrested or lifted out of its 
place amongst the links of physical causation without the 
whole chain falling to pieces. Its efficiency in giving rise to a 
new sequence 1 involved in its very existence, while the discovery 
of the correlation and transmutation of forces proves that the 
prior agent is still present and operative under an altered 
form.” 

We cannot understand why this is not as applicable to the 
action of the human mind upon physical forces as to that of the 
divine. Nor do we understand how its force varies when 
applied to mental and moral phenomena, upon which this Arti- 
cle asserts prayer does have an effect. Is it not admitted that 
“the destination of a physical force can be arrested and the 
otherwise inevitable results prevented by an act of” human 
“volition?” “The antecedent force must expend itself and 
determine some consequent.” Yes, but the human volition 
may within its limited sphere indefinitely vary that consequent. 
Is not the efficiency of a motive or an idea in giving rise to a 
new sequence “involved in its very existence?” Yet the act 
of divine volition is admitted to be felt here. 

The writer objects to the vague manner in which those who 
believe prayer can alter the sequences of nature state their case 
as in the last degree unscientific. They should explain just how 
the result is accomplished, trace the prayer through all its course 
up to and through the mind of the Infinite, and thence back 
through all the physical agencies called into play, till it arrives 
at the result proposed. Will the writer trace the course of our 
request to a friend for some action on his part from our mind 
to his? Will he explain just how the impression on his ear 
or eye is transmitted to the immaterial mind, just how it 
affects the reason or emotions, produces a resolution to respond, 
and determines the manner of response; how the impression is 
again transmitted to the physical organs, and how it here effects 
a change in the action of physical forces within the limited 
range in which man is permitted to act? Will he even ex- 
plain how our individual desires, originating in some circum- 
stances first perceived through the physical organs, act upon 
our own mind and through that upon the external world to 
‘accomplish the desired result? Or if the chain of causation 
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should in some part of its course, from the request to the result, 
elude his vigilance, will he stubbornly deny that the request 
has operated to secure the result? If we are unable to trace 
the mysterious laws by which the mind of man acts upon the 
mind of his fellow, and thus produces material results, shall 
we demand that the entire process by which the mind of Deity 
perceives our request, determines its action upon it, and com- 
municates its impulse to the physical agencies which shall 
accomplish the result, be exposed, that the entire chain of causa- 
tion be laid bare and made intelligible to us, and till this is 
done assume as axiomatic that any such process cannot exist ? 
If the relations of mind and matter, and the action of one upon 
the other, baffle us when we limit our investigation to our own 
minds and the narrow sphere under our immediate observation, 
shall we think it strange if we sometimes find ourselves in 
obscurity when the subjects of our investigation are God and 
the universe? Again, the writer objects to reasoning from un- 
verified hypotheses. Speaking of the theory that while the 
chain of physical sequence remains unbroken, certain changes 
may be effected by a hyperphysical energy transmitted along 
the entire line from the fountain-head, he says: ‘“ Suppose 
there be no such fountain-head, but an endless cycle of recurrent 
energy, and what becomes of the hypotheses ?” 

If his argument is intended for a class who undertake to 
demonstrate on scientific principles not only the efficacy of 
prayer but the manner and means through which its results are 
accomplished, in all their details, the question is well put. If 
that class have a single representative in the world, it is for him 
to answer it, which perhaps he would do by applying the ques- 
tion to the sphere in which the writer does recognize the effi- 
cacy of prayer, or by referring to that part of his argument 
where he assumes the existence of a reserve of communicable 
life within the divine essence. 

Those who believe in prayer on the authority of revelation 
would not presume to prescribe the instrumentalities through 
which the Almighty must work. They believe the purpose of 
revelation to be to communicate truth that would not other- 
wise be known. If the writer’s position is that nothing can be 
received on the authority of revelation which cannot be affirma- 
VOL. XXXII. 41 
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tively proved without it, we leave him to combat this and all 
the facts of history. If it is his aim to show that this belief 
must be erroneous, on whatever authority it rests, it is for him 
to show that the hypotheses of his opponents not merely may 
be but must be false, or insufficient. 

We quote once more: “That it should be in the power of 
any creature thus to launch a new agency, almost at will, into 
the pre-arranged system of nature and thereby begin a series of 
changes which are absolutely interminable in their effect, is 
simply incredible.” That every creature that has ever lived 
has by its action varied the happening of events in the physical 
world, and thus “ launched a new agency” into it, and that every 
creature that has had a will has done so not only almost but 
altogether at will, is quite as indisputable as it is increditable. 
This, to use the writer's own language, “ is involved in its very 
existence.” That this has begun a series of changes absolutely 
interminable in their effect is, upon his own theory, equally 
indisputable, for he leaves us no escape from the conclusion 
that every impulse made on this unbroken chain must be so. 
We are obliged to pass over the writer’s remarks on the policy 
of prayer as somewhat aside from our subject. 

The position to which our attention has been mainly directed 
we have considered as the stronghold of science in its assault 
upon prayer. There are a few outposts which we cannot pass 
without a moment’s notice, though the arguments which come 
from some of them seem so puerile that we can hardly believe 
them seriously urged. 

First. If prayer avail anything, why not pray for the reversal 
of the seasons, or the arrest of the earth in its orbit? We 
might answer, simply because we do not want the seasons 
reversed, or the earth arrested in its orbit, or we might ask 
those who allow prayer an operation in the moral world, and 
yet urge this question: Why not pray for omniscience instead 
of wisdom? Why not for moral perfection instead of moral 
improvement? But our answer is not for these alone. We 
profess no familiarity with science, but we have not supposed 
it to be one of its axioms that no agency can operate at all 
which is not absolute and unlimited in its operation. If a 
parent refuse to abandon all his business enterprises at the 
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request of his child, does it inevitably follow that he will not 
deviate from the routine of a single day because that child has 
asked him to? If he refuses to bestow on that child his entire 
fortune, is it impossible that he may indulge him in a single 
toy? Indulgence within certain bounds may be beneficial to 
the child, beyond them injurious. What these bounds will be 
in a particular case must depend upon an indefinite number of 
contingencies, many of which will lie beyond the knowledge of 
the child. The most implicit believer in the efficacy of prayer 
does not suppose it the only consideration that determined the 
action of the Almighty, but only a consideration which may 
or may not be outweighed by opposing ones. Because a weight 
does not always turn the scale, we are not compelled to deny 
it ponderosity. Prayer is not supposed to secure its result 
without reference to its reasonableness. Moreover, if it were 
infinite in its possibilities, it certainly is not in its application. 
If it does not accomplish all things, it may be more because of its 
limited and imperfect use than its limited power. 

Second. Prayers may conflict with each other, and of two 
for opposite results both cannot prevail. This certainly is not 
a peculiarity of prayer. We know of no agency at work in 
either the physical or moral world which is not constantly in 
conflict with some opposing force. But one can ever prevail. 
Must we refuse to believe that the Creator has given us power 
to advance a cause by our influence, because we shall be com- 
pelled to admit that he has given our neighbor power to oppose 
it by his? When we come in contact, as we often do, one 
must fail. Must the lawyer refuse to argue his case because 
there may be a counter-argument? The court cannot decide 
in favor of both. If two armies may not pray for victory 
because both cannot win, must they not on precisely the same 
grounds refuse to use every other means of success? The 
energy with which each has used the visible means in their 
power, the meritoriousness of the cause, and the fervor of the 
petition, may each be elements in determining the result. 

Third. If prayer is so efficacious, why not pray for food and 
clothing and everything necessary for comfort, and use no 
other means? If God intervenes when we ask Him for what 
we can in no other way obtain, does it follow that He will do 
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so when we refase to use the means we can control without 
this intervention, and given us by Him for the purpose of 
accomplishing the result proposed? If a landlord supplies his 
indigent tenant with fuel, does it follow that he will also 
build his fires? If we should see a child fall in the street, 
instead of notifying the city officials that it needed assistance 
we should probably lift it ourselves; but if a friend were 
unjustly cast into prison we should apply to the proper author- 
ities for a writ of habeas corpus, rather than beat away with our 
knuckles at the granite walls of his cell. 

The last argument we notice is that science affords no evi- 
dence of the answer of prayer. This manifestly has no valid- 
ity except on the assumption that if prayer does enter as an 
element in determining the happening of events, science must 
have detected it. When we consider how many elements of 
causation, purely physical in their nature, are to-day known to 
exist, which science had not detected a few years ago, it is not 
wholly irrational to believe that there may be others which it 
has not yet discovered. It certainly has been true at every 
other period of the world’s history, if it is not to-day, that there 
were many truths of which science had furnished no evidence. 
When science knows all the facts present to the Omniscient 
Mind, when it has precisely weighed every consideration that 
may determine the action of that mind, when it has explored 
all the mysteries of the universe, and fathomed all the depths 
of the Infinite, then, and not till then, may it tell us that 
neither mind nor matter have room for a power it has not 
traced. Meanwhile, since its boast is that it is practical, let it 
bring us a gauge by which to measure the action of mind upon 
mind in a more humble sphere. It has never yet demonstrated 
the force of a single motive on a single human mind. Place a 
man of the most limited mind amidst circumstances which 
shall bring to bear on him the fewest possible motives, keep 
him under the most rigid scrutiny, and science will never be 
able to determine with certainty what his conduct will be in a 
given instance, or what motive will determine it, nor after he 
has acted will it be able to tell us precisely what motives have 
and what have not actuated him. But when the theater of 
observation is the universe, of a petty corner of which only 
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science has ever caught a glimpse, when the subject is the 
‘Omniscient Mind, of which science professes to know nothing, 
except what it has gleaned from a partial investigation of an 
insignificant portion of its handiwork, when the assumed mo- 
tive to be tested is prayer, when science can know neither the 
number nor the character nor the objects of the prayers which 
have been offered, when the result of the action that shall fol- 
low can be but partially and faintly traced, science can say with 
infallible certainty whether that motive has or has not affected 
that mind. Surely this science is a very wonderful thing ! 

The man of science seeing a steam-engine in motion, may 
trace the physical forces which have been employed in its con- 
struction and operation. He may tell us that its shape and 
motion are the inevitable result of fixed law. He may trace its 
onward progress to the rotation of the wheels, this to the play 
of the levers, this to the movement of the piston, this to the 
pressure of the steam, this to the expansion of water, this to the 
agency of heat, this to the contact of certain chemical elements 
brought together by the motion of the human hand, this to the 
contraction of the muscles, and so on back to the mind, which 
put all these forces in motion. The chain of causation, so far 
as he can trace it, is as inevitable as that which determines the 
variation of heat and cold, or rain and sunshine. Is the result 
then inevitable? So far as he is able to trace the order of 
sequence it is. Do we doubt that the same mind might have 
started a different chain of causation, or have interrupted this 
at any point? And would not the other chain have been as 
perfect to all the tests of science as this? The elements that 
may enter to vary the result in response to the human mind 
are beyond computation. The order in which they may be intro- 
duced 1s beyond the test of science. Science has no test by which 
to ascertain whether the mind which determined the move- 
ment of the engine acted of its own impulse or at the request 
of another. When brought to bear on motive or will, all its 
scales and crucibles and microscopes become utterly powerless. 
So far as the chain of physical causation is within the range of 
scientific observaiion, it invarvably traces it back to the independent 
action of will. This is the only ultimate cause it knows. By 
what authority then does it assume that those phenomena 
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which are so extended and complex that it cannot trace them 
to their ultimate cause, do not originate in the action of an 
independent will? 

We have not undertaken to present the positive argument 
for prayer. This would open a wider field than we may enter. 
The Christian believer rests his belief in prayer preéminently 
on the authority of revelation. The arguments aimed at 
prayer are equally fatal to all revelation, for revelation implies 
the intervention of God in the affairs of men. They involve 
the exclusion of all miracles, for a miracle must be regarded as 
a more striking manifestation of the same power which is sup- 
posed to operate in the answer of prayer, a power constantly 
present and operative in the world, but having its operation 
compressed within so narrow a compass that the connection 
between the divine purpose and the effect produced is appar- 
ent to the understanding of man, the design being partly, per- 
haps, to teach by a striking example the existence of such a 
connection, which might otherwise escape him. So, too, we 
have been accustomed to regard much of the Old Testament 
narrative, not as recounting any peculiar action of the 
Almighty in His dealings with His creatures, but as an epit- 
ome of His government, in which the connection between His 
plans and their accomplishment is laid bare, and we are ena- 
bled to see how His will is ever present, working out its great 
purposes alike through the minds of men and the forces of 
nature. We find authority for prayer even in the Logia of 
Matthew, which well nigh baffled the resources of Strauss and 
Renan, in their endeavor to explain away all Scripture. The 
Bible throughout constantly represents it as an efficient power 
in both physical and moral world. That this is not the kind 
of evidence demanded in the name of science we know. But 
the existence of the Scriptures, of the Christian faith, and of 
all the conceptions of Deity connected with them, are /acts 
which science can no more dispute than the law of gravitation. 
The primitive and almost universal belief in a Supreme Being 
who answers prayer, is another indisputable fact. These facts 
have all had a cause. Has science any test which will uner- 
ringly determine that cause? 
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The theory we have been considering is not fatal to revealed 
religion alone. It denies God all conscious presence in the 
world, and if extended to the universe, denies Him all present 
conscious existence whatsoever. For on the theory of science, 
there can be no conscious existence which is not all the while 
giving rise to some phenomena, and the argument assumes that 
the divine mind is by its present action giving rise to no phe- 
nomena. Jf, then, there has been a God who once contrived this 
wonderful mechanism and set it in motion, He must have ceased to 
exist immediately upon its creation. Science is making astonish- 
ing progress in unfolding the mysteries that have been hidden 
from the knowledge of man. We are amazed at the wonders 
of the material universe. So extraordinary is the sight that 
bursts upon us that our eyes may be dazzled and our minds 
bewildered for atime. Gazing into the marvelous truths it 
has revealed, we may in sudden rapture salute it as the mis- 
tress of all truth. But are we not repeating a folly written on 
many a page of history, in exalting to the supremacy what is 
but one of Truth’s mighty auxiliaries? Men intent on one 
pursuit, are apt to forget that there are others worth living for. 
He whose study is in the immensity of space, finds little wor- 
thy his attention in stones or plants or beasts, while the geolo- 
gist sees more beauty in the fossil protozoa than in all the stars 
of heaven. 

Every age has its idol. When the schools of intellectual 
philosophy were in the ascendancy Abstract Reason was 
placed on the throne. Must Science now hold the scepter? 
Then the world must believe all matter but phenomena of 
mind. Must we now confess all mind but phenomena of mat- 
ter? Let us beware of supposing that no other path than the 
one in which we are walking leads to truth. Science has 
taught us many lessons, but none more plainly than the folly 
of assuming that to be impossible which we cannot under- 
stand. It is not a thousand years since the spherity of the 
earth was shown to be impossible, by the most unanswerable 
demonstration. Its revolution was utterly absurd. When 
the facts seemed beyond dispute, they were as inexplicable as 
ever. Had revelation affirmed either of these facts, it would 
have been demonstrated out of the world at a very early date. 
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Had it told us that for long ages the earth was the abode of 
no nobler creatures than reptiles, how speedily and indignantly 
would philosophy have resented the insult to divine wisdom? 

It has been common in this discussion to remind us that 
Christianity has always been the enemy of scientific progress. 
This is no more true of Christianity than it is true of science 
itself. Every innovation is opposed by those who have be- 
come wedded to old forms of belief. Men are always unwiiling 
to acknowledge that they have believed an error. The Galileos, 
the Columbuses and the Harveys have encountered alike the 
opposition of the churches and the schools of science. And 
when we remember how many false theories have been pro- 
posed for every one that has survived the test of time and 
further investigation, we can neither wonder at the existence of 
this spirit, nor regret it, though we may deprecate the manner 
in which it has sometimes found expression. The world can- 
not help remembering how frequently men who have made 
some discovery in itself valuable, have supposed themselves to 
have found the key of all mystery, and proceeded to construct 
upon it some universal theory of genesis and destiny, and ask- 
ing how large a proportion of these theories have survived, 
unmodified, the life of their author? 

Vast as have been the achievements of science, the mystery 
of the universe seems vaster than ever. A little knowledge 
has been hewn from the infinite unknown. The larger the 
sphere of knowledge becomes, the more of the unknown does 
it touch. Every answer suggests many more queries we cannot 
answer. We think then it cannot be the scientist that would 
have us believe the universe has no room for a power he has 
not traced. 

Christianity and science are alike in search of truth, Alike 
they encounter mystery at every turn. Alike they will be 
embarrassed and dishonored by those who misconstrue or mis- 
apply them. Alike they will often fall into error. May they 
learn more and more to recognize the beauty and the worth of 
each other, and the wisdom and goodness of the great Author. 

While we revere science, we would still worship God, 
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Arricte IL—MODERN PHYSICAL DISCOVERIES AND 
THEIR LIMITATIONS. 


IF two pieces of metal—for instance, bismuth and antimony 
—be united by their ends and the place of contact heated, a 
current of electricity will be generated. The heat, as such, 
disappears in this case, and by some unknown process becomes 
converted into, and reappears in the form of, electricity. This 
electricity may then be conducted along wires laid parallel to 
the direction of a magnetic needle, and that needle will at once 
turn itself into a line, at right angles with that of its former 
position. Here we have electricity producing, or causing, 
mechanical motion. If now the electric current be conducted 
around a piece of bent iron, the iron becomes magnetic. Here 
we have electricity producing magnetism. If then the current 
be conducted through or along a wire of platinum, that wire 
will become heated, to the degree of giving off a brilliant light. 
Here we have electricity producing light. If, finally, the cur- 
rent be conducted through a chemical solution of some salt, or 
other compound, the compound will be decomposed, and its 
elements will either appear at the ends of the conducting wire 
or enter into new combinations, according to the conditions. 

Thus with heat as the initial force the entire list of physical 
forces, as now known, may be made to appear in succession ; 
electricity ; magnetism ; mechanical motion; light; and chem- 
ism; by fulfilling certain conditions. Hence it appears that 
heat, light, electricity, mechanical motion, magnetism, and 
chemism are so intimately related that they produce each other 
or may be resolved or transformed into each other. This is 
what is meant by the term “ Correlation of Forces.” 

But. this law includes yet more than this. Not only will any 
one of these cause or produce the rest, but the quantity of re- 
sulting forces produced by the given initial force of the series 
is fixed and constant. If one unit of heat be applied at the 
junction of the metals, a certain fixed quantity of electricity is 
always generated. This in turn will produce another fixed 
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quantity of magnetism, and so through the entireseries. If the 
initial heat be doubled, the resulting quantities of all the others 
will be doubled : or, if but half a unit of heat be applied, then 
but half the resulting quantities of the other forces will be pro- 
duced. This completes the law of Correlation. 

What is called “Conservation of Force” is only a form of this 
quantitive side of “Correlation.” The idea of “ Conservation” 
is simply this: no force is either created or annihilated in any 
of the manifold processes of the universe; but only trans- 
formed. When the blow of a hammer is arrested on an anvil, 
the force of the hammer’s motion is not destroyed, as it seems to 
be, but is transformed, mainly into heat. And it produces an 
increase of heat in the anvil, sufficient, if properly applied, to 
raise the hammer to the exact height from which it fell in the 
blow. When a moving train is brought to rest, the mechanical 
motion of the train and its momentum are not destroyed, as they 
appear to be, but they are converted into heat by the action of 
brakes and track ; and into an amount of heat such, that, could 
it all be placed back again in the boiler so as to act as steam, 
and be thence applied, it would restore the train to the exact 
degree of its lost velocity and momentum. 

And so always. Whenever any form of force disappears it 
is not destroyed, but only gives place to an equivalent amount 
of some other form of force, perhaps less obvious, but always 
equally potent. 

So too, as there is no such thing known as annihilation of 
force, there is no such thing as its creation. But wherever any 
form or result of force appears it is derived from some preced- 
ing, though perhaps concealed, force, of which it is the exact 
equivalent. This is what is meant by “ Conservation of force.” 

Passing out of the inorganic into the organic world, these 
principles of Conservation and Correlation hold good in both 
branches of it, vegetable and animal. A tree is no less a pro- 
duct of physical forces than a house. Nothing less than a 
given and exact amount of physical force, actually put forth in 
preparing, combining and fixing its parts, will produce a house. 
Exactly so with a tree. It has been rather loosely held that all 
the power used in building up a giant oak, for instance, was 
originally locked within the producing acorn. A directing and 
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appropriating force unquestionably is held within the acorn, 
but no more; and from germination through to its latest hour 
that tree uses the physical forces, heat, light, ete., which it 
somehow appropriates from the sunbeam, in carrying on all the 
processes of its life and growth. How it seizes them we do not 
know ; whether they are used by the plant under any of the 
forms known to us, heat, light, etc. ; or, under others better 
adapted to the plant’s needs, but unknown as yet, we cannot 
tell. But that they are the agencies of the tree's upbuilding no 
one that is informed now doubts. When a tree is cut down, 
chopped up, and burned within our stoves, the light and heat 
' given out in the process is the exact measure of those used in 
that tree’s upbuilding, which are thus again liberated and pass 
back into the universe whence they came. 

So also in the highest department of the organic world, the 
animal, including the body of man. All the vital processes of 
animal life, nutrition, growth, action, are carried on by means 
of transmuted physical force. The heat of the animal body is 
simply the heat of the food it consumes ; liberated within it by 
a process entirely similiar to the burning of so much material 
outside of the body. 

As regards nerve force, however, there is yet some cbscurity. 
It has been proved that it moves only at the rate of ninety-seven 
feet per second, a speed equalled by the greyhound and race- 
horse in instances. A close connection is, however, believed to 
exist between nerve force and electricity. Electricity has never 
been shown to be transmutable into nerve force, yet it would 
be rash to affirm that it is not so transmutable. An electric 
current through the nerve causes contraction of the muscle ; 
while a diminution of the normal electric current of the nerve 
will do the same. Prof. Barker thinks that electricity and 
nerve force bear a relation to each other analagous to that exist- 
ing between electricity and magnetism. 

Even in the high domain of thought this correlation has been 
sought; some say found. The thermo-electric pile, an instru- 
ment made of alternate bars of bismuth and antimony, and con- 
nected by a wire with a magnetic needle, will show and meas- 
ure an amount of heat quite too small for the power of any 
thermometer. If this instrument be placed on the hollow of 
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the skull, just above the occipital protuberance, and so con- 
nected that it shall only register changes of the temperature due 
to thought or emotion, as can be done, remarkable phenomena 
appear. Prof. Barker says: “ By long practice it was ascer- 
tained that a state of mental torpor, lasting for hours, could be 
induced, in which the needle remained stationary. But let a 
person knock on the door outside the room, or speak a single 
word, even though the experimenter remained absolutely pas- 
sive; and the reception of the intelligence caused the needle to 
swing through twenty degrees.” And he adds in explanation : 
“ No conversion of energy is complete, and as the heat of the 
muscular action represents force which has escaped conversion 
into motion” in the muscle, “so the heat evolved during the 
reception of an idea is energy which has escaped conversion 
into thought, from precisely the same cause.” 

Such is a brief statement of what is included under present 
ideas of the conservation and correlation of the physical forces ; 
and of the ramifications of these forces into vital processes. 
Let us now take a view of some of the limitations which may 
be discerned in this matter. 

1. Without mentioning other things that might be urged, it 
may first be noted that Gravity is a force that has refused, 
wholly refused, to come under these laws of correlation and 
conservation. There is no known way of conditioning heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, or chemism, so as to get a result 
in the form of gravity, if the expression be allowed. Neither 
can we so condition gravity as that it will disappear in any case 
and produce any of these forces by its transmutation. It need 
not be said that this never will be done. But it is certainly 
true that no perceptible approach has been made toward do- 
ing it. 

Take the case of a weight lifted and then let fall. At first 
view it might seem that the heat developed by its stoppage was 
a conversion of gravity. But itis not so. That heat is the 
exact measure of the force that lifted the weight ; and if it were 
all applied again, it would lift it to the exact place whence it 
fell. But, throughout, the force of gravity undergoes neither 
change of form nor diminution of intensity in this case. 
Gravity acted while the weight was being lifted; while it was 
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supported at its elevation ; while it was falling ; at the moment 
of its stoppage ; and after that; and at any given instant during 
any of these states or changes it acted under the same laws, 
under the same form, and with the same intensity as at any 
other instant. 

Again: plain as the action of gravity seems, universal as it 
is, men are yet unable even to make a statement of it that will 
not contradict the principle of conservation; which Faraday 
calls “ the highest law in physical science our faculties permit 
us to perceive.” Gravitation is defined as a simple attractive 
force, exerted between particles or masses of matter with a 
strength varying inversely as the squares of the distances 
between them. This is the statement of its action universally 
made and accepted. Now if we stop to realize what is con- 
tained in this statement, we shall find it in complete antagonism 
with our principles. Faraday says: “This idea of gravity 
appears to me to ignore entirely the principles of conservation 
of force, and by the terms of its definition, ‘ varying inversely 
as the square of the distance,’ to be in direct opposition to it. 
Assume two particles of matter, A and B, in free space and a 
force in each or both by which they gravitate toward each 
other; the force being unalterable for an unchanging distance, 
bat varying inversely asthe square of the distance varies. 
Then, at the distance of ten the force may be estimated as one, 
whilst at the distance of one, that is, one-tenth of the former, 
the force will be one hundred; and if we suppose an elastic 
spring to be introduced between the two asa measure of the 
attractive force, the power compressing it will be one hundred 
times as much in the latter case as in the former. But from 
whence can this enormous increase of power come? If we say 
that it is the character of this force, and content ourselves with 
that answer, then it appears to me we admit acreation of power 
and that to an enormous amount; yet, by a change of condition 
so small and simple as to fail in leading the least instructed 
mind to think that it can be a sufficient cause, we should ad- 
mit a result which would equal the highest acts our minds can 
appreciate of Infinite Power upon matter. We should let loose 
the highest law in physical science which our faculties permit 
us to perceive, viz: the conservation of force. Suppose the 
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two particles, A and B, removed back to the greater distance, 
ten, then the force of attraction would be only one-hundredth 
part of that they previously possessed. This, according to the 
statement that the force varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, would double the strangeness of the above result ; it 
would be an annihilation of force, an effect equal in its infinity 
and its consequences with creation and only within the power 
of Him who has created.” 

This objection cannot be overcome, and hence we see that 
gravity is inconvertible in form, and unchangeable in manifes- 
tation, and that we know too little yet even to state it correctly, 
or in such way as to bring it under either the principle of cor- 
relation or conservation. 

2. The limitations of these principles on the side of the vital 
processes in both plants and animals is also much greater than 
the sounding theories of scientists would lead us to imagine. 
In the case of the plant, it is true that all its processes of growth 
and life are performed by agency of the physical forces, under 
forms, known or unknown, suitable for the purpose. But the 
inner problem of the plant’s essential life and power is just as 
far from being touched as it was before we knew this. We 
have long known that a tree took materials from earth and air 
to build up its body. Quite lately, we have discovered that it 
also somehow lays hold upon forces, all of which it finds in 
the sunbeam, with which it forms and combines this material. 
We grant that this last is an interesting and important fact; 
but let us not suppose all this brings us one whit nearer the 
materialistic solution of the great vital problem, for it certainly 
does not. What thatinner and inmost, indefinable, inscrutable 
power is, which thus lays hold both uf force and matter and 
builds up the plant thereby, we know to-day as well as Adam 
did, and no better. We know much that Adam did not about 
its laws of action, its tools and materials; but beyond this 
nothing. Suppose the case of an invisible mechanic who had 
been building under our eyes for years. By examining the 
structures he made, we could easily discern what material he 
used and where he got it. Scrutinizing more closely, we at 
length also discover the nature of the cement he uses and also 
what his tools are. This is simply what these later views con- 
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cerning force have done for us in the matter of plant life. But 
they have not yet shown us the concealed mechanic; and all 
the attempts that are and have been made to identify him with 
or merge him into the tools he uses, and the material he forms, 
are simply absurd. What it is thatseizes light, heat, electricity, 
etc., and by means of them moulds oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen into forms of woody fibre, leaf, ower, and fruit, 
we are no perceptible degree nearer knowing to-day than ever. 
What it is that, with the self-same tools and material, under the 
self-same external conditions, forms and constitutes the vast 
variety in herb, shrub, and tree, that covers our earth with its 
carpet of verdure, we know not. But to resolve it or them, be 
it one or many, into matter as known, or force as known to us 
to-day, strikes the mind as it would if we were told that a clay 
vessel and the potter who shaped it were identical. In the 
domain of vital forces then, as well as in the lower one of physi- 
cal forces, there also appears an ever-acting all but universally 
present power, wholly inconvertable ; which we can put under 
no forms of exact statement, and which wholly refuses to fall 
under the principles of correlation and conservation. 

8. The whole of this is equally, and in the same way, true of 
the vitai problem in the animal domain of organic life. There, 
too, we find a force all but universally present beneath and 
above the surface of our earth. From the animalcule to the 
whale and elephant it is manifest under a vast and startling 
variety of forms. It uses known forces and materials, but re- 
mains itself unknown. We believe in it, we cognize its exist- 
tence under the strict scientific principle that compels the mind 
to assign a cause for every phenomenon. But itself eludes all 
our science. The deepest probe of our analysis fails to touch 
it; and it defies all attempts to codrdinate it with the better 
known forces under the laws of conservation and correlation. 

4. “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” is the fiat that 
bars our way in the domain of nerve force and thought power 
also, long before our moderti discoveries touch the heart of 
their mystery. Prof. Barker has published a lecture on the 
correlation of vital and physical forces, however, in which a dif- 
ferent conclusion, though not expressly stated, isimplied. The 
language of that lecture leaves results that amount to rank 
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materialism upon the average uninstructed mind. Its author 
does not say there is no soul behind thought or nerve power, in 
man, yet his expressions of description are as unqualified as if 
there were none. As regards nerve force, his conclusions ex- 
tend beyond any known premises of fact. Ie affirms electricity 
and nerve force to be different forms of the same thing. With- 
out denying this, it is sufficient to say that ii is not proved by 
him or any one. But supposing the future shall show it true, 
yet have all these theorists failed to tell us what gave the nerve 
the form and function for so transmuting electricity, and what 
it is, behind all, that uses the nerve and its product. 

So too as regards thought. Prof. Barker simply shows what 
was in the highest degree probable before it was shown, viz., that 
the organism of the brain under the action of thought displays 
heat, and that, therefore, thought processes, as far as the material 
organism used is concerned, are dependent upon some form of 
the physical forces. But the language of the lecturer holds a 
tone nothing justifies unless he believes that thought is nothing 
but physical force transformed by the brain as instrument, just 
as heat is electricity transformed. In fact, his implications here 
beg the whole materialistic question. He speaks of thought, 
the highest manifestation of power in God’s highest creature in 
this part-of the universe, as if it were simply an inflow and 
change of physical energy in a merely physical receptacle. 
His thought seems to be that, as the electric current is con- 
ducted into the wire of platinum and there undergoes a change, 
putting in a new appearance as light and heat; so some form 
of physical force, electricity say, is conducted into the brain, 
and is there transformed and reappears as emotion, will, and 
thought. Now all this may not be this author’s meaning. If 
not, he has certainly been careless in the tone and implications 
of his teaching. But if it is, then we unhesitatingly affirm that 
it is wholly unwarranted by anything yet known in science. 
That the brain,—the immediate agent, or organ, of the mind, as 
it is called,—that the brain uses the physical forces in manifest- 
ing thought, is doubtless as true as that the lungs, or the stom- 
ach, or the muscles, use them in their functions. But that the 
action and transmutation of physical force within the brain con- 
stitutes thought, is another thing entirely; and, as either an 
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affirmation, or implication, is wholly gratuitous. It goes far 
beyond any known premises of fact, and as a complete theory 
leaves a whole host of psychological facts unexplained behind 
it. What it is that holds this brain in trains of thought, choos 
ing for it, and guiding it into what channel it will, this theory 
says not. 

Prof. Barker does clearly prove that the thinking power uses 
the physical forces as agents in its work. But, not content 
with this, which is all that his facts allow him, he impliedly, 
almost express’ — proceeds to unify into one identity both agent 
and principal in the business. We have long known that the 
brain was used in thought. But that fact was never considered 
proof that the brain was the sole cause of thought. To this 
Prof. Barker adds another fact, viz: that both brain, and a form 
of physical force, are used in thought; but does that make it 
clear that the physical force is either the ultimate cause or the 
material of thought? Obviously not. The great generalization 
modern discovery really warrants is simply this: wherever mat- 
ter, under any form, is active, some known form of physical 
force will be sure to display itself, if rightly looked for. But 
to say there is nothing behind the physical phenomena of 
thought, causing the activity of matter and this display of force 
in its manifestation, is the same as saying that there is nothing 
within the tree that uses the earth, air, and sunbeam, to make it 
grow. 

In brief: Modern physical research has done nothing yet to 
scale even the lowest outward barrier set up by a circumspect 
spiritualism against the incursions of a recklessly theorising 
materialism into the realm of life and thought. Correlation 
and conservation have much to do yet before their generaliza- 
tion shall put a girdle round the known universe. 

1. Among the physical forces Gravity stands obstinately re- 
fractory and refuses not only all correlation, but also refuses 
us sufficient insight into its single and simple mode of working 
to avoid contradicting these highest known physical principles 
by our modes of stating it. 

2. What the inmost, invisible, forming, constructing power 
within herb, shrub, and tree is, we do not know, nor can we 
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reduce them in the least under the laws of conservation or 
correlation. 

8. What the inner, forming, constituting, life-giving power 
within the animal is, we know not; neither can we in the least 
bring it under these laws. 

4. What it is that thinks behind, or within, the physical 
agencies of thought, being the bottom cause of all the phe- 
nomena shown by those agencies, as a scientific cognition, 
is yet utterly beyond us, and, as completely as the others, 
refuses to fali under these highest physical laws. 

But all these powers, or forces if you will, affirm themselves 
as plainly as the equally unknown force within the earth af- 
firms itself by the quaking that it causes and the fissures it 
opens, and the elevations, depressions, and volcanoes that it 
produces. 

These inscrutable powers state themselves, and prove them- 
selves, in the phenomena they produce ; and, while men are so 
constituted that they must believe all that appears has a cause, 
however inscrutable it may remain, they will ever so state them- 
selves. And, however intimate may be the relation science 
shall ultimately show as existing between them and the physi- 
cal tools they use, however closely dependent for manifesta- 
tion they may be shown to be upon them, they will stand ex- 
ponents and proofs of the spiritual and inscrutable in God’s 
universe, to every opened eye forever. 
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Articte III.—CURRENT FALLACIES CONCERNING 
ORDINATION, 


Tue Church of Rome makes ordination a sacrament. Dens, 
in his Theologia, vol. ii, p. 36, Dublin edition, 1832, asks: “Quid 
est sacramentum ordinis?” The answer is, “ Est sacramentum 
nove legis quo spiritualis potestas confeter et gratia ad ecclesi- 
astica munia rite decenterque obeunda.” It isa sacrament of 
the new law by which is conferred power and grace for duly 
and appropriate discharge of ecclesiastical functions. 

By the Episcopal theory: “It is the act of conferring holy 
orders or sacerdotal powers, by means of which office-bearers 
are made a spiritual order, consecrated to the service of the 
Most High in things wherewith others may not meddle.” 
According to the “form and manner of ordaining priests,” 
“The bishop, with the priests present, shall lay their hands on 
every one that receiveth the order of priesthood, and the bishop 
saying, Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest committed unto thee, by the imposition of our hands: 
whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” 

The Presbyterian doctrine is thus stated by Dr. Hill in his 
Lectures on Divinity, vol. ii, p. 489, 8d edition, 1833: “ Ordi- 
nation is the appointment of Jesus Christ conveying a character 
by the instrumentality of the office-bearers of his church.” 
“Every one who is ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the office-bearers of the church, becomes a minister of the 
church universal. He is invested with that character in a 
manner most agreeable to the example and directions contained 
in the New Testament; and by this investiture he receives au- 
thority to preform all the acts belonging to the character.” 

The Provincial Assembly of London, under the head “ Divine 
right of the Gospel ministry,” say: “Ordination makes aman a 
minister that was not one before; and consequently the essence 
of the ministerial call consists in it, not in election.” The uni- 
versal practice among Presbyterians releases the ordained per- 
son from all responsibility to the particular church of which he 
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was a member, and that church from all watch over him. He 
is responsible only to his Presbytery, and if he becomes an 
offender he can only be tried by his peers. Thus he belongs 
to a superior order, separate and distinct from the brotherhood 
of the church. 

The Congregational view is thus stated in the Cambridge 
Platform: “This ordination we account but the solemn put- 
ting a man into his place and. office in the church, whereunto 
he had right before by election: being like the installing of a 
magistrate in the commonwealth.” “ As for ordination,” says 
John Milton, “what is it but the laying on of hands, an outward 
sign or symbol of admission? It creates nothing, it confers 
nothing; it is the inward calling of God that makes a minister, 
and his own painful study and diligence that manures and im- 
proves his ministerial gifts.” 

Thus the Papal, the Episcopalian, and the Presbyterian theo- 
ries maintain that there is something mysterious which meta- 
morphoses a layman into a clergyman. The method is not 
clearly defined ; nor do they all hold to the same exact process ; 
but they agree in this, that something is received by the 
ordained man which he had not before, and which is communi- 
cated to him only in the external act called ordination, effected 
by the laying on of the hands of the proper office-bearers in 
the church. 

If such are the teachings of the New Testament, it will 
appear by a careful examination of the original Greek. There 
are thirteen words which in the received version are trans- 
lated ordained. Seven of these have no reference to the plac- 
ing of men in office, viz: 

l. dtaraoow occurs sixteen times, and only thrice ordain; 
1 Cor. vii, 17, “so ordain I in all the churches ;” ix, 14, “even 
so hath the Lord ordained; Gal. iii, 19, “It was ordained by 
angels.” In neither is there a setting apart to office. It is 
generally rendered command, appoint, set in order. Robinson’s 
N. T. Lex., to arrange throughout, to dispose in order. 

2. xaraoxevae@ is found eleven times and only once is 
translated ordain, Heb. ix, 6, “ when these things were thus or- 
dained,” that is, the things of the tabernacle. It is usually 
rendered, to prepare; Robinson’s Lex., prepare fully. 
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3. xpiv@ occurs one hundred and nine times and is only 
once rendered ordain, Acts xvi, 4, ‘decrees to keep which were 
ordained,” etc.; usually translated sue, judge, determine, con- 
demn, avenge, etc. 

4. mpoopiéw occurs six times, once ordained, 1 Cor. ii, 7, 
“which God ordained,” literally preordained. Usually ren- 
dered determined, before, predestinate. 

5. racow is found eight times. Robinson’s N. T. Lex., to 
order, to set in order, arrange; twice ordained, Acts xiii, 48, 
“were ordained to eternal life;” Romans xiii, 1, “ The powers 
that be are ordained of God.” 

6. zpoypape is found five times, usually to write before ; 
once ordained, Jude 4, “ before of old ordained.” 

7. mpoerorpag@, only twice, as Rom. ix, 23, “which he had 
afore prepared,” and Eph. ii, 40, “which God had before or- 
dained.” 

As in neither of these does the word ordain refer to the 
setting apart of men to office, we turn to the remaining six words. 
Do these, or any one of them, clearly denote the imparting of 
any new or spiritual powers, by virtue of the imposition of 
hands, or any performance on the part of those who officiate? 
The words will speak for themselves. 

1. worée occurs five hundred and forty-two times, and is 
translated by words which express the simple fact of making. 
The one exceptional case reads, in Mark iii, 14, “Jesus ordained 
twelve to be with him.” There is no evidence here that it 
means any thing more than that the twelve were made his at- 
tendants; much less that, by any external ceremony, they were 
set apart and thus received new spiritual powers. We know 
from the record that, in individual cases, the Lord simply said, 
“Follow me and I will make you fishers of men,” Matt. iv, 19, 
and Mark i, 17, where the same word is also translated make. 
It is so rendered more than one hundred times. 

2. ri9nuz is found ninety-eight times, and is usually ren- 
dered to put, to make, to appoint; only twice is it translated 
ordain. John xv, 16, “I have chosen you and ordained you ;” 
1 Tim. ii, 7, “ whereunto I am ordained a preacher and apostle.” 
In 2 Tim. i, 11, the same word is translated “ whereunto I am 
appointed a preacher and apostle.” The latter text is in strict 
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keeping with the more uniform rendering, which is, to put, 
place, set, ete. 

8. yivoyuat occurs seven hundred and eight times, and is 
most frequently translated to be done, made, and only once is 
it rendered ordain. Acts i, 22, “one must be ordained to be a 
witness,” etc. This whole translation is instructive and worthy 
of particular attention. Notice the following facts. 

(1.) One person, having certain specified qualifications, is to 
be ordained to be a witness, ete. (2.) Two men are selected 
who have the qualifications. (8.) The disciples, being about one 
hundred and twenty (Acts i, 14, 15), prayed, not to set any 
one apart, not to confer any character or qualification,—not to 
consecrate any one to office, but to be guided in casting the lot 
(ver. 24). (4.) They, by lot, elected Matthias (ver. 26), and by 
that election and without any recorded action on the part of the 
apostles or others, ‘‘ he was numbered with the eleven” (ver. 26). 
We notice here that the ordination was the election of Matthias. 
If so in the case of an apostle, and under the supervision and 
direction of the apostles, much more so in all other cases. The 
apostle Paul says of himself, Eph. iii, 7, ‘whereof I was made 
a minister.” Here the same Greek word is used and is in har- 
mony with its usual rendering. In Gal. i, 15, he more definitely 
tells how he was made a minister and apostle. “It pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me 
by his grace, to reveal his Son in me that I might preach Him 
among the Gentiles.” It was Paui’s call “ by the grace of God 
to reveal his Son in him” that made him a minister and apos- 
tle, and not any external ceremony. In his second letter to 
Timothy, i, 11, he says, “whereunto I am appointed a preacher 
and apostle.” 

The apostles were directed by Christ, after he had commis- 
sioned them, Luke xxiv, 49, “tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on high.” Again, Acts 
i, 8, “ Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusa- 
lem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ongseee 
parts of the earth.” Accordingly we read in Acts ii, 4, “ And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and swede to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” Their 
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investment with power came not from any ceremony, but from 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

4. naSiornpur: out of twenty-two times, it is fourteen times 
rendered make, made or maketh, once appoint, once conducted, 
once set, twice is, and thrice ordain or ordained, viz: Titus i, 5, 
“that thou shouldest ordain elders in every city.” But in Acts 
vi, 8, on the occasion of the deacons, we read, “ Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may appoint over the busi- 
ness.” Ver. 5, “And they chose Stephen,” ete. Here we have 
the same Greek word rendered appoint, and the fact of an 
election of seven men, having the prescribed qualifications. The 
remaining places are, Hebrews v, 1, “ High priest is ordained 
for men ;” viii, 8, “ High priest is ordained to offer,” ete. In 
vii, 28, the same word is translated maketh, “for the law 
maketh men high priests.” Robinson’s N. T. Lex. defines the 
word, to set down, to sit, to place. 

5 opiéw is found eight times, thrice determined, once de- 
terminate, once declared, once limited and twice ordained. 
Acts x, 42, “ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead ;” xvii, 31, “judge the world by that man whom he hath 
ordained.” As both these texts have reference to Christ, they 
have no applicability to the setting apart men to office. 

6. yerporovéw. This is the only remaining word ; it occurs 
only twice ; once it is rendered ordained, as Acts xiv, 23, ““ When 
they had ordained them elders in every church.” In 2 Cor. 
viii, 49, the word is rendered chosen, “ who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel.” Which is the more appropriate render- 
ing may be determined from the word itself, which, according 
to Donnegan’s Lexicon, means, “ to vote in an assembly by ex- 
tending the hands, to elect, to choose.” Robinson's N. T. Lex., 
“to stretch out the hand, to hold up the hand, as in voting, hence 
to vote by holding up the hand ; in N. T., t choose by vote, to 
appoint.” This indicates that the elders were not made such 
by any external rite or ceremony, but simply by choice or elec- 
tion, by the lifting up of the hand of the electors. The ex- 
tended article ordain in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible thus con- 
cludes : “To ordain is used as the representative of many different 
Hebrew and Greek terms, and usually in a general sense (equal 
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to order, constitute, appoint) without involving any technical or 
ceremonial significance.” F.W. Newman, fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, says, “the word ordained is inexcusably 
interpolated in the English version of Acts i,22. In Titus i, 5, 
the Greek word is xataornons, set or set up, and in Acts xiv, 
23, it is yeqporovnoarvres, having elected, properly by show of 
hands, though abusively the term came to mean simply having 
chosen or nominated (Acts x, 41, chosen); yet in 2 Cor. vii, 19 
(chosen of churches to travel), it seems to have its genuine 
democratic sense.” 

This examination of the Greek words will warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. When Christ is said to have ordained the twelve to be with 
him, it cannot, in the absence of all proof in the record, be taken 
to sanction the theory that he used any external rite or cere- 
mony, and thus in a mysterious manner metamorphosed a lay- 
man into a clergyman, by communicating a spiritual character 
and powers. Christ made them his disciples simply by his 
own choice or election. 

2. When Peter said “ one must be ordained to be a witness,”’ 
etc., there is no evidence in the record that, by any external rite 
or ceremony, a new character or new qualifications were myste- 
riously communicated. The men possessed the requisite quali- 
fications. The praying was neither for nor over the men, but 
for the divine guidance in the choice or election. When the 
lot resulted in favor of Matthias, without any more praying, 
and with no laying on of hands, “he was numbered with the 
eleven.” It was the election that made him an apostle. 

8. When Paul said ‘“‘ Whereunto I am ordained a preacher 
and apostle,” we are not warranted in saying he was consecrated 
by prayer and special religious rites and ceremonies, and that 
thus spiritual and apostolic powers were mysteriously communi- 
cated to him. There is no evidence that Ananias, to whom the 
blinded Saul was sent, performed the office of a consecrating 
bishop. All that the record tells is that Ananias, being 
assured from God that Saul “is a chosen vessel to bear my 
name before the Gentiles,” etc., then putting his hands on him, 
said, “Brother Saul, the Lord hath sent me that thou mightest 
receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And imme- 
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diately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales, and he 
received sight forthwith and arose and was baptized.” What 
the disciple Ananias did was at the divine command to remove 
the blindness and restore Saul to his natural sight. This was a 
physical and not a spiritual operation. Acts ix, 12, “Putting 
his hands on him that he might receive his sight.” Of his spir- 
itual endowment he says: “ Whereunto I was appointed a 
preacher and apostle and teacher of the Gentiles,” 2 Tim. i, 11. 
Again, “‘Whereof I was made a minister, according ‘o the gift 
of the grace of God given unto me by the effectual working of 
his power,—that I should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” Eph. iii, 7,8. Again, ‘“ When it 
pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me,” Gal. i, 15-17. Thus his divine 
election made him a preacher and apostle, and not any external 
religious rite or ceremony or human manipulation. 

4. When the apostles and others ordained elders in every 
church, elder and bishop being convertable terms, meaning the 
same, bishop being Greek and elder Hebrew, we are not per- 
mitted to apply a modern ecclesiastical meaning to the word, 
and conclude that they were constituted elders by some ex- 
ternal religious service by which was communicated to them a 
specific character, spiritual powers, since the Greek word clearly 
means only appointment or designation or election by the lifting 
up of the hand. F. W. Newman, already quoted, says, “In 1 
Cor. xvi, 15, we find the house of Stephanus to have volunteered 
the task of ministering to the saints; and that this was a min- 
istry of the word is evident from the apostles urging the church 
to submit themselves to such. It would appear that a formal 
investiture into the office was not yet regarded essential.” 

5. When a successor was to fill the place of Judas, it was 
done simply by the casting of the lot or choosing. When dea- 
cons were to be obtained the multitude of the brethren chose 
seven men, having the prescribed qualifications, whom they set 
before the apostles, and when they had prayed they laid their 
hands on them, There is no intimation that, by this act of lay- 
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ing their hands on them, after and not while praying, anything 
official was communicated to these seven men which they did 
not before possess. It was a Jewish as well as an Oriental cus. 
tom to lay the hand on the head of those from whom blessings 
are desired. So the apostles expressed their approbation of the 
choice and implored for them the divine blessing. 

6. When messengers of the churches were to travel with the 
apostles, they were chosen by the brethren. Thus carefully do 
the Scriptures maintain the right of the churches, as the original 
depositains of authority, and competent to manage their own 
affairs, to elect or choose their own ministers and messengers 
and the officers authenticated by the New Testament. This 
power, originally given to individual churches, is not transfer- 
able to any other organization. 

If, according to the Papal, the Episcopal, and the Presby- 
terian theory, the laying on of hands of the proper officers 
alone constitutes a man a minister, conveys a character and 
communicates spiritual power, it is strange that the writers of 
the New Testament do not make so important and essential 
a matter perfectly clear. If imposition of hands, communi- 
cating new and spiritual powers, the theory of these denom- 
inations, is the true and scriptural one, it is very remarkable 
that, in no instance, does either Christ or his apostles give 
directions as to this necessary ordinance. No intimation is 
found that any external religious ceremony was essential to 
making a minister. Much less do the Scriptures teach that 
no man can become a minister unless a particular form is 
submitted to or unless a specified person or persons, by a 
particular act, convey to him his ministerial character and 
functions. We have seen that the Greek words of the New 
Testament do not sustain any such notion. 

It is clear that Christ gave to his apostles not only the power 
to work miracles, but also to bestow that gift on others. Keep- 
ing this fact in mind will help us to understand the meaning of 
those passages which speak of the laying on of their hands. 
Let us notice these texts. Acts viii, 17, of Peter and Philip it is 
recorded, and “ they laid their hands on them and they received 
the Holy Ghost.” That this was miraculous power is evident 
from the fact that when Simon Magus saw that through laying on 
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of the apostle’s hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them 
money, saying, “Give mealso this power, that on whomsoever I 
lay hands he may receive the Holy Ghost.” Again it is writ- 
ten, Acts xix, 6, “and when Paul had laid his hands upon them, 
the Holy Ghost came on them, and they spake with tongues 
and prophecied ;” also xxviii, 8, when the father of Publius lay 
sick, “ Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him 
and healed him.” These examples obviously refer to miracu- 
lous powers. 

In 1 Tim. iv, 14, we read, “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.” 

That something was communicated seems to be clear. What 
the endowment was and by whom conferred, by presbytery or 
Paul, is not obvious from this text. In 2 Tim. i, 6, Paul says, 
“T put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” These prob- 
ably refer to the same act. As according to Lardner, “ apostles 
only are allowed to have had the power and privilege of convey- 
ing spiritual gifts to other Christians,” then, the gift must have 
proceeded from Paul. What the gift was may perhaps be 
learned from other portions of his writings, where the same 
Greek word (xapio a) is taken not only for the grace by which 
we are fitted for an office, but for an office unto which men are 
fitted through grace. In Rom. i, 11, he says, “I long to see 
you that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end 
ye may be established.” As in that age miracles were wrought 
to establish the doctrine, miraculous power may be meant. In 
xii, 6, he says, “having then gifts, differing according to the 
grace that is given to us,” he names prophecy, ministry, exhor- 
tation, ruling, and shewing mercy or benevolence. In 1 Cor. 
xii, 4,—“there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit—diver- 
sities of administration but the same Lord,——diversities of ope- 
ration, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” Among 
these gifts he names wisdom, knowledge, faith, hea!'ag, work- 
ing of miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, divers kinds of 
tongues, the interpretation of tongues; any one of these may 
have been the gift received by Timothy from Paul. The 
apostle, 1 Peter iv, 10, “ As every man hath received the gift, 
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even so minister the same one to another, as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God.” 

In 1 Tim. v, 22, we read, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins. Keep thyself pure.” 
Macknight says, “ Appoint no one to any sacred office hastily, 
without inquiring into his character.” For this caution there 
was a necessity, as unworthy men, as in the case of Simon 
Magus, would desire the power to work miracles for their own 
selfish purposes. T'o bestow this upon such men, or to appoint 
them to ministerial work, would make him a partaker of other 
men’s sins, and would certainly bring both Timothy and Chris- 
tianity into disgrace ; therefore it is added, “ keep thyself pure.” 

In Heb. vi, 2, it is written, “ of the doctrine of baptisms and 
of laying on of hands.” This text it is conceded has no refer- 
ence to a donation, as it refers to the laying on of the priest's 
hands on the head of the victim. 

It is recorded in Acts xiii, 1-8, “ There were in the church at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers, as Barnabas, and Simeon 
that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cerene, Manaen which had 
been brought up with Herod and Saul. As they ministered to 
the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I havecalled them. And 
when they had fasted and prayed, they laid their hands on them 
and sent them away.” The history of Barnabas and his asso- 
ciation with Saul will throw light upon this passage. Barna- 
bas being a prominent man, was sent from Jerusalem to Antioch 
to inquire into the great awakening there. 

From Antioch he goes to Tarsus to seek Saul, with whom he 
returns to Antioch, where they labored together for a year. 
(Acts xi, 26, 27.) Next they are sent to Jerusalem with alms 
(29, 30), and return to Antioch (xii, 25). Now they are sent forth 
on a mission in which we notice (1) that there was no election, 
but an express command to separate Barnabas and Saul, not to 
be ministers, for this they already were, but for a special service. 
The Greek word aqopiZo is always rendered either separate, 
or divide, or sever. Being thus designated, they departed into 
Seleusia, Cyprus, and the principal cities of Asia Minor (ver. 4, 
18.) (2.) There was no conferring of spiritual powers; Saul 
being an apostle, already had them. Barnabas, we are told (xi, 
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24), was “a good man and full of the Holy Ghost,” and could 
not receive extraordinary powers from the prophets and teachers 
at Antioch, as only apostles could impart extraordinary gifts. 
(8.) Fasting and prayer were natural on sending these beloved 
men among the heathen. (4.) The laying on of hands, though 
not to confer extraordinary powers, was appropriate as express- 
ing approbation and imploring a blessing. They learned this 
of Christ, who when there were “ brought unto him little chil- 
dren that he should put his hands on them and pray,” “ and he 
took them up in his arms and blessed them,” Matt. xix, 48, and 
Mark x, 16; who when he commissioned his apostles, “lifted 
up his hands and blessed them,” Luke xiv, 26. Weare told in 
the narrative, Acts xiv, 26, the exact meaning of this fasting, 
praying, and laying on of hands. “ And thence sailed (returned) 
to Antioch, from whence they had been recommended to the 
grace of God, for the work which they fulfilled.” Again “ Paul 
chose Silas, being commended by the brethren unto the grace of 
God,” xv, 40. 

On the whole, this inspired narrative does not sustain the 
theory of communicating spiritual functions by the laying on 
of hands. When the seven newly-elected deacons were set 
before the apostles, we are told, “ when they had prayed they 
laid their hands on them.” It is not stated, in the record, that 
any supernatural gift was bestowed. In the absence of direct 
teaching, supposition cannot be received as proof. Before the 
laying on of hands the brethren were directed “to look out 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over this business,” not to preach, 
but to “serve tables,” to look after the temporal necessities of 
the poor. It is stated that “Stephen, full of faith and power, 
did great wonders and miracles among the people.” But be- 
fore the laying on of hands we are told that “he was a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” So that it does not cer- 
tainly appear that he obtained his spintual gift from the laying 
on of hands, especially as we have no evidence that the others 
were thus endowed by that act. The imposition of hands, in 
this instance, may more reasonably be regarded as the apostolic 
blessing upon the special service to which they had been 
elected. F. W. Newman, of Balliol College, says: ‘“‘ Hands 
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were first laid on, not to bestow an office, but to solicit a spirit- 
ual gift.” He refers in proof to 1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim. i, 6; 
Acts xiii, 8; xiv, 26, and xv, 40. 

There has grown up, from ecclesiastical usage, a meaning of 
the word ordain not sanctioned by the New Testament Greek, 
The same is true of the imposition of hands. Hence we are 
led to the conclusion that the scriptural sense differs from the 
modern ecclesiastical usage.”* If the teachings of the New 
Testament were in keeping with the Papal, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian platforms, instead of allowing the use of so many 
words, of diverse meanings, one or more would be chosen 
which would convey clear, distinct, and unmistakeble direc- 
tions as to the person by whom and the manner in which ordi- 
nation is to be performed. If so much, as is claimed, depends 
on the external act, we can hardly suppose that the great Head 
of the Church would have been less clear and explicit in this 
than he has been in the institution and perpetuation of the 
Lord’s Supper. We cannot admit the plea that we are to 
receive the “ Scriptures as they were interpreted by the church 
during the first two centuries after the ascension of the 
Saviour.” The fathers had the written word, so have we; they 
had their individual responsibility, so have we; they had no 
divine authority to impose their views upon all who come after 
them, neither have we; they were not infallible but liable to 
be mistaken, the same is true of us. They had to search the 
Scriptures for themselves, so must we. The Master has given 
to them and us the Word of God, as the supreme and only 





*Says the Rev. Thomas Powell in his “ Anti-Popery:” “ As to the opinion of 
Christian writers on the subject, they did not, for above a thousand years after the 
apostles’ time, define what they considered necessary to ordination. When they 
began to attempt this, some fixed upon one thing and some upon another in end- 
less confusion. Those who at last came to place imposition of hands among the 
essentials, did it upon no other ground than this, that the church had willed it to 
be so by usage.” ‘The position remains immovable, that there is no command 
in the word of God for any particular action, sign, or form of words, as necessary 
to ordination—consequently imposition of hands is not necessary to ordination. 
We simply remark, in conclusion, that the words used by the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England, ‘ Receive thou the Holy Ghost,’ were not used by the 
Christian Church for above a thousand years after Christ.” 
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infallible authority ; it is then to the New Testament we must 
look, and hold ourselves and others to that ordeal.* 

From this careful and extended examination we are con- 
firmed in the opinion that the statement of the Cambridge 
Platform is in substantial harmony with the New Testament. 
“This ordination we account but the solemn putting a man into 
his place and office in the church, whereunto he had right be- 
fore by election; being like the installing of a magistrate in 
the Commonwealth.” “If the people may elect officers, which 
is the greater, and wherein the substance of the office doth con- 
sist, they may much more (occasion and need so requiring) im- 
pose hands in ordination, which is less, and but the accomplish- 
ment of the other.” 

The inauguration of U. S. Grant did not make him Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was not the parade, magnificent 
and imposing as it was—it was not the solemn oath adminis- 
tered by the Chief Justice; it was simply and alone by the 
election of the people; that made him President. The inaug- 
ural services were appropriate and designated the time when 
official responsibilities commenced. It should never, however, 
be forgotten that election and ordination are parts of one trans- 
action; together they make up the appointment of an office- 
bearer. Much misconception has arisen from the separation of 
them into two distinct transactions; both are often compre- 
hended in one word, as xaSiornpi, to appoint, to constitute. 

I conclude this article with an extract from the treatise of 
Professor Samuel Davidson, LL.D., of England, on “ The Eccle- 





*The Rev. A. D. Tait, Edinburgh, in a letter to the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, makes this emphatic statement: ‘“ It must never be forgotten that no 
virtue is derived from the person laying on his hands, by him on whom they are 
laid. No grace is conferred, no gift bestowed, no qualification communi- 
cated. The mind of him who is ordained is in the same condition as before, as far 
as the imposition of hands is concerned. He has the same ministerial functions 
and equal executive powers before as after it. In this manner we dissociate from 
the practice all ideas which priestcraft or superstition has attached to ordination. 
We divest it of the extrinsic and the accessory, now so intimately united with its* 
very nature as to form an essential element in the opinion of the unreflecting. By 
those who are infected with the prevalent mysticism, we may be accused of mak- 
ing it a bare unmeaning ceremony, a mere empty form, a doctrine which leads, as 
an estimable writer has said, ‘by a necessary and very obvious and very brief 
process to absolute infidelity. 
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siastical Polity of the New Testament Unfolded.” “There is 
a sensuous pietism which clings to forms more than verities, to 
outward and visible, rather than the inward and abstract. The 
former indeed should not be overlooked; but it is inexpedient 
to surround them with an air and aspect of importance, as if 
they were of supreme consequence. The ceremony in question 
is not an unnecessary one. It is symbolical and significant. 
Usage has given it a meaning. It indicates designation to a 
particular office or enterprise. It is a sign by which the object 
of the people’s choice is marked out, and specially commended 
to the grace of Him by whom he has been called. In this 
manner he is inaugurated ; the outward act being employed to 
affect the mind through the medium of the senses.” ‘“ Imposi- 
tion of hands is not essential as a mode of induction to the 
office of elder or deacon, since all that is properly meant by 
ordination is not necessary to give validity to office.” ‘“ Nothing 
appears more clear than that the mystery of modern ordination 
was once unknown to the apostolic age.” 
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Articte IV.—HOW AMERICAN WOMEN ARE HELPING 
THEIR SISTERS.* 


THE work which is being done for women at the present 
time gives illustration of the fact constantly recurring in 
human affairs, that the most substantial and far reaching social 
movements are wrought out quietly, and come slowly toward 
maturity. For the best social circles, in our country, are per- 
vaded by a movement for woman’s welfare, so wide-spread and 
even now so fruitful, as to promise results very far beyond 
any contemplated by those loud-mouthed claimants of the 
“rights” of the sex to whom the general public has listened so 
frequently. 

It is clear enough, indeed, that the degradation of woman, in 
the world, has not as yet been very widely or thoroughly 
understood. A rapid glance may show this, and give some 
fair gauge of the efforts which are now being made to remedy 
it. We may remember, then, first, that the women of the 
Indian Empire alone are a fourteenth part of the human race. 
Throughout this Empire, women on the approach of childbirth 
have an anguish which is quite unknown to mothers in Chris- 
tian lands—the fear that their child may be a daughier. No 
joy greets the coming of such a child into an Indian home. The 
daughter is an intruder, without claim upon maternal affection. 
Caste distinction may even require that she be put to death. 
If she is not, she must be married in seven or eight years ; 
but in high caste particularly, suitable marriages are not easily 
effected, hence the only way of escape often is to kill a girl 
as soon as she is born. A skillful pressure on the neck, a 
small pill of opium, would be often resorted to if governmental 
vigilance were not feared, but in most cases the desired end can 
be attained by other means. Intended lack of care, of one 
kind or another, will easily accomplish what is sought for. 
But suppose the girl to live, and at seven or eight years of age 





* The principal sources of information for this Article have been the publica- 
tions of the Societies named within it. 
VOL. XXXII. 43 
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to be married to a boy, perhaps a year or two older than her- 
self; she enters his house, in a year or two more, to live ina 
labyrinth of dark passages, small damp apartments and dirty 
enclosures, from out which many wives never pass, but are con- 
fined to the same rooms, sometimes for forty years or more, 
without the sight of sun or moon, or outward face of nature. 
“When I teach in one house,” says Miss Brittan, for many 
years a missionary in India, “I sit upstairs in a little verandah, 
which is walled all around. Into the verandah a strongly 
barred window opens, behind which sit the women who are 
being taught, passing their books and work through the bars. 
I always think of our Saviour’s words, when visiting them, ‘I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.’” “A woman, whose 
eyes filled with tears when she saw a flower which was brought 
her to copy in wool, said: ‘Ah, this reminds me of the time 
when I was a child, for there were others like this in my father's 
garden, and I have not seen it for so long.’ Then, pointing a 
few yards before her to a high wall covered with dirt and moss, 
she added, ‘That is the only prospect I have had for years.’” 

“Yesterday, I entered a house which was exactly like 
those I had read of, before I came to India. The babu, or 
gentleman of the house, had a suite of rooms furnished ele- 
gantly, rich carpets, sofas, chairs, beautiful paintings and statu- 
ary, with a centre-table covered with vases and curiosities. It 
really was refreshing to see such beauty and elegance. But 
alas! I was shown into the woman’s apartments and the tears 
would come to my eyes, notwithstanding my efforts to restrain 
them. Ah! how sad! The babu spoke English to me and 
was a gentleman; his wife sat on a dirty mat, which was 
thrown on a damp stone floor, her hair uncombed, her one 
article of clothing, a sauree, wretchedly dirty, and the appear- 
ance of everything in the bare, miserable little room she lived 
in was that of lowest heathenism. As I saw no chair, I sat 
down on the mat beside the woman, until a servant brought 
me one, which he said the babu had sent me.” 

In the house which she has entered, a new bride is con- 
stantly watched by mother-in-law and aunts. She has little 
opportunity of solitude with her husband; within a few years 
she may be obliged to share her rights with some hated rival ; 
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at best her life is a continual struggle. Under such surround- 
ings children grow up to hate each other—strife and quarreling 
among them is the rule of the day; in old age, if the mother 
come to that, her own ungoverned passion has done its utmost 
upon her, and has usually effaced from both heart and coun- 
tenance everything that is lovely. The husband, if he survive 
her, is not slow to manifest the contempt he had come to feel 
for her, the satisfaction he has in being released from such a 
companion, Ask him, then, why he neglects to shave his 
beard, and he may answer, “ Will I shave, when I have lost an 
old shoe?” 

And yet, however bad the condition of the Hindu wife, that 
of the Hindu widow is worse. Condemned to a perpetual 
widowhood, she is treated as a slave, is surrounded with the 
grossest immorality, and in multitudes of cases is murdered by 
poison. Indeed, of woman generally, the law of Menu declares 
that she has no business with the texts of the Vedas, the writ- 
ings of her religion. No sacrifice or religious rite is permitted 
to her apart from her husband, and Menu classes her with the 
stupid, the dumb, the blind, and the deaf. The whole exist- 
ence of woman, in this great empire, is utterly insignificant and 
debased. In a group of forty, whom Miss Brittan was instruct- 
ing, not one even knew she had a soul. 

So in China, with one hundred and fifty millions of women, the 
position of the sex is so pitiable that their most earnest prayer 
through life is, that they may be men in the next state of their 
existence. In many families, girls have no individual names, 
but are called Nos. 1, 2, 8,4. If married, they are simply Mr. 
So-and-So’s wife; if they have sons, they are such and such a 
boy’s mother. In a single Chinese city four thousand female 
infants are yearly murdered by their parents, according to the 
statistics of resident missionaries, notwithstanding the contrary 
averments of Mr. Medhurst in his recent volume, 7'he For- 
eigner in Far Cathay. For the most part the women go very 
little out of their filthy and comfortless houses; they herd in 
these with pigs and other animals; myriads of them are labor- 
ing for less than two cents per diem, and opium smoking has 
widely deadened their mental and moral powers. 

All through the Turkish Empire, moreover, girls are never 
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counted as children by their fathers. The women are far more 
ignorant, bigoted, priest-ridden than the men ; kept from book- 
learning, that they may labor outside the house as well as in it; 
forbidden to speak aloud, for a year after marriage, in the pres- 
ence of their mothers-in-law ; lodging often with animals; train- 
ing their children in every superstition ; in some places not 
allowed to enter the temples before they have given birth 
to two infants; devoid of purity; shut in vast numbers within 
their dwellings, from one year to another ; themselves the great- 
est hindrances to the prevalence of better things, they drag out 
their miserable days ; and all this by millions. 

In Burmah, Persia, Siam, Ceylon, wherever Christian influ- 
ence does not dominate—signally, also, in Africa—the same 
wretchedness prevails among women. The relations of the 
sexes to manual labor are the opposite of those which obtain 
in Christian countries, an evidence of the last stage of woman's 
degradation, for nothing can be more significant than this in 
settling her mental, spiritual, and social status. 

Then, it is to be remembered, that in all these countries, as 
elsewhere, women beyond men are the shaping factors in human 
society. However some who read this statement may regard 
it, no truth is better known to those familiar with the facts. 
Says a missionary of great experience in India: ‘ There is an 
impression that the Brahmin woman is a down-trodden slave. 
She is degraded, but not so much in physical degradation as in 
the tearing up all womanly instinct, and in imprisoning her, 
while the husband holds the key as her inhuman jailor. Yet 
though she is shut up, she is omnipotent within. The breadth 
of her influence diminishes, but it becomes intensified in 
power. As soon as a little child begins to lisp, it is taught the 
name of its patron deity ; when it can understand, it is taught 
the legends of that god, often diabolical, always depraving. 
So the moral poison is poured into its soul by the mother, 
until it grows up a firm idolater, a believer in all heathen 
superstition, and prepared to fight for it in its foulest forms.” 

Another missionary, in Hindustan, declares: “I find that 
little permanent impression can be made on the masses, unless 
woman’s influence is brought to bear. The power of native 
mothers on the boy of five, and the man of fifty, recalls the 
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remark of the Jesuit in Europe, when it was said that few 
men attended the churches: ‘Oh! wedo not care; we have the 
women, and through them we work both on men and chil- 
dren.’” Enlightened natives in India say: “Thousands of 
our young men here are Christians in head-belief, but the 
affections of our hearts prevent an open profession of this faith. 
Were we to do this, we should become outcasts from our 
homes, be cursed by our wives, and our little ones be taught to 
hate us; a ws our women who keep up Hinduism by their bigotry 
and ignorance.” Very pertinent and forcible, in this connec- 
tion, is the testimony of the late William H. Seward, in his 
Travels Around the World. “The remedy for India is and 
can be nothing less than a regeneration of the Hindu mind. 

The work of regeneration must indeed be slow, for it 
requires nothing less than the destruction of caste, the restora- 
tion of woman, and the conversion of the natives, if not to 
Christianity, at least to a religion more rational and practical 
than the Brahminical faith.” 

Equally great, however, with the degradation of women in 
these regions of the earth, has been the difficulty of access to 
them by any who would help them. Especially has this been 
always true in India and in the Turkish Empire. Male mis- 
sionaries could not approach the women on any pretext what- 
ever. “It is utterly impossible,” says the Highth Annual 
Report of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, “ for a male 
preacher to make any attempt for the culture of women.” A 
missionary of experience, after detailing some of the sorrows 
to which women are born in the Chinese Empire, adds: “In 
China, we must have native female agency. Missionaries might 
labor for thirty years in a place, and the women would never 
hear of Jesus.” Many and many a time even missionary ladies 
have made the attempt to reach them, only to be repulsed. Miss 
Fidelia Fiske’s wonderful work among Nestorian girls, narrated 
in that charming book, “Woman and her Saviour in Persia,” 
was wholly exceptiona!, and among a people comparatively few 
in number—a work in the main, too, confined to youth. In 
Turkey, India, and China, where is, in our day, the especial 
struggle between the old and the new, three-fourths of the 
women have been thoroughly sealed against any influence from 
without their own houses, until the last few years. 
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But within that time the barriers have begun to give way. 
In the vast Indian Empire they are probably more generally 
removed than elsewhere. How far the trivial circumstance with 
which Miss Brittan and her co-laborers have often connected 
this result was influential, we cannot say, but her story is in- 
teresting and very probable. She tells it in her paper, under 
the title What a pair of shippers did for India. The story is of 
a missionary wife plying her needle to finish a pair of slippers 
for her husband. They are seen, picked up, admired by a na- 
tive Babu or gentleman—they form the means of entry to the 
zenana, that his wife may be taught to make them—this is 
noised abroad—a “movement begins,” and in Miss Brittan’s 
glowing utterance, ‘a pair of slippers has become the instru- 
ment of letting in a ray of light upon thousands (of women) 
who for ages had been sitting in the darkness of the shadow of 
death.” Whether or not the way might not have been other- 
wise and elsewhere opened it is not necessary to decide here. As 
a matter of fact, this occurrence became an entering wedge, and 
led to new effort to Christianize the women of Hindustan, and 
with them the women of the world. As one of the results, we 
now see the women of all our American churches, with most 
praiseworthy unanimity, associated for the purpose of doing 
what they can, as women, to bring their sisters throughout the 
world out of the degradation in which they are sunk. 

Such are the aims of the five Missionary Societies of Ameri- 
can Women, ow in successful operation, and far more widely 
operative than is generally known. These are all voluntary 
societies, and it is not too much to say, that the first and oldest 
of them settled, years ago, the practicability and wisdom of 
sending single women from America into almost, perhaps quite, 
all quarters of the globe, to labor for the evangelization of 
heathen women, and sustaining them by the exertions of 
women in the United States. This Association is “ THE 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society oF AMERICA FOR 
HEATHEN LAnps,” organized in New York City, in 1861.* 
It is an independent body, responsible only to its wide spread 
constituency in six religious denominations: Presbyterian, Con- 





* Mrs. T. CO. Doremus, first and present President; Miss 8. D. Doremus, Cor- 
responding Secretary, 47 E. 21st street, New York. 
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gregational, Reformed, Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist. It 
sends abroad and supports only single women (giving prefer- 
ence to the widows and daughters of missionaries) “to train,” 
as its Constitution declares, “and superintend native women 
to labor for the evangelization of women in heathen lands,” 
No lady is sent toa mission of any denomination other than 
her own, or where she will not receive suitable care and pro- 
tection. 

Second in order of establishment was the “ Woman’s Board 
of Missions auxiliary to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions,”* formed at Boston, Mass., in January, 
1868. The third was the “ Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States,”+ 
formed at Boston, March 80th, 1869. In 1870, a fourth was 
organized—the “‘ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States,” at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and a fifth at Boston, Mass, April 3d, 1871, the “ Wo- 
man’s Baptist Missionary Society.”§ The last four carry on 
their work in heathen countries, in connection with and in 
direct aid of the Missionary Boards of their respective denom- 
inations, gathering their funds in the United States, and sus- 
taining such lady missionaries abroad, single or married, as 
may be assigned to them, by these Boards, or selected by them- 
selves and their auxiliaries. .They have the entire confidence 
of these denominational Boards, as is evident from the fact 
just stated, and from the complete endorsement of their officers. 
Nor has there arisen in their mutual relations, hitherto, any 


* Mrs. Atpert Bowker, President; Miss Anpte B. Carp, Home Secretary, 
1 Somerset street, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Moses Smiru, President Woman's Board 
of Missions for the Interior; Mrs. E. W. Buatcurorp, Evanston, Ill., and Mrs. 
JosePH B. LEAKE, Chicago, Ill., Corresponding Secretaries. 

+ Mrs. Rev. Dr. Parren, President, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. W. F. WARREN, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

¢t Mrs. W. E. Scnenck, President; Mrs. J. M. Fisopven and Mrs, 8. KNEAa8s, 
Home Corresponding Secretaries, 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
A. H. Hogg, Evanston, Ill., President Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
the Northwest; Mrs. G. H. Lariay and Mrs. E. D. Exy, Home Corresponding 
Secretaries, Chicago, Il. 

§ Mrs. Garpwer Cousy, President; Mrs. C. H. Carpenter, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Newton Center, Mass.—President of W. B. M. 8., of the Weat, at Chicago, 
Ill, Mrs. Ropert Hargis; Mrs. C. F. Toman, Corresponding Secretary. 
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question of practice or detail which has given rise to friction, 
and their concord is hearty. 

In twelve years, since 1860, these women’s societies have 
collected and disbursed, in the aggregate, $679,841.50.* In 
the last fiscal year, the receipts of the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society were $54,207.18; of the Woman’s Board at Bos- 
ton and Chicago, $51,019.89; Methodist Societies, $54,920.00 ; 
Presbyterian, $60,550.10; and Baptist, $29,997.06. The 
sources of pecuniary supply are Annual and Life Memberships 
of $1 and $20, $25, $50 each; two honorary dignities, in the 
Methodist organization, of manager and patron, are provided 
for those who contribute $100 and $300, and for those lady 
collectors who make themselves responsible for gathering not 
less than $20 per annum, for five years ; and the establishment 
of branch and auxiliary societies, which are now to be found 
in great numbers in every New England State, in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, in some of the Western and Southern States, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, California, and in Canada. “ Mission Bands” 
and “ Mission Circles,” as tributaries, do a work not unim- 
po. tant. 

Every society has its own missionary periodical, and these in 
some cases have a very remunerative circulation. The Mission- 
ary Link is issued by the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 
once in two months—Life and Light, monthly, by the Woman’s 
Board (Congregational) at Boston; The Heathen Woman’s Friend, 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, of the Methodist 
Church, monthly ; Woman’s Work for Woman, by the Presby- 
terian society, once in two months: and The Helping Hand is 
published monthly, by the Baptist society, in connection with 
a denominational missionary paper—TZhe Macedonian. They 
are filled with statements and appeals connected with the wants 
and the work of the respective associations. Their tone is 
catholic and earnest. 








* The Woman’s Union Missionary Society, to January, 1873, $256,010.81 ; 
the Woman’s Board auxiliary to A. B. C. F. M., including the Society at Chicago, 
Ill, to January, 1873, $156,354.54; Woman’s Society of the Methodist Church, 
with all branches, to March, 1873, $132,420.00; Woman’s Presbyterian Societies, 
to April, 1873, $91,641.77; Woman’s Baptist Society, including that at Chicago, 
to April, 1873, $43,414.38, 
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Already these several bodies of women support one hundred 
and ninety missionary ladies, with three hundred native helpers, 
for the most part converts to Christianity, employed as teachers, 
Bible readers, etc. Of these, sixty missionaries are in India, 
thirty in Turkey, the others in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
Spain, Mexico, South America, Siam, Burmah, Persia, and 
with the North American Indians. All the organizations 
together sustain two hundred schools, including five orphanages, 
two under the care of the Woman's Union Missionary Society 
and three under the care of the Methodist society. Other 
schools receive aid. More than four hundred children, also, 
are supported in these institutions. 

Quite away from the excitement of more open and promi- 
nent activities in the daily life of our communities, the agen- 
cies which create and uphold these societies are to be met with 
on every hand. Nearly outside the notice of that omnivorous 
daily press, which goes so far toward the extinction of any 
private existence and labor, they are operating with swifter and 
swifter impetus. A holy enthusiasm inspires and attends them, 
which has been accompanied thus far with remarkably good 
judgment. The extent and methods of exertion at home, 
equally with the results secured abroad, attest the complete 
sincerity of the women who have set their hands to the work. 
No Christian enterprise of permanence has so steadily gathered 
strength, or drawn to its aid, in the same space of time, such wide 
and generous codperation among its legitimate supporters. 

The fertility of resource and wisdom exhibited in the cultiva- 
tion of the home field deserves especial notice. Entire fami- 
lies, large majorities in churches, whole Sabbath schools, from 
the women in the Bible classes io the little children in the infant 
classes, even entire religious communities, are under cheerful 
contribution. Very many auxiliaries are to be found on “ Home 
Missionary” fields in Western States. The women in the 
American churches who have hitherto lacked “something to 
do,” seem here to have found an opportunity for labor brought 
directly to their hand. And they have accepted it. The story 
of the sacrifices which have been made for the purpose of 
bringing in fitting contributions into the treasuries of these 
societies is truly affecting. All classes, all ages, seem to have 
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been thoroughly interested. Even orphans in some of our 
asylums have contributed to educate children in the lands 
whose moral darkness is a thick pall. A most touching gift, 
the result of their own efforts, came from the women in one of 
our cities who are inmates of one of the benevolent institu- 
tions which have for their object the reclaiming of those whose 
life is wretched with the guilt which society rarely forgives, 
“To a company of such, poverty stricken in body and soul, 
Miss Britian once told her story of the saddened homes in that 
Eastern land of sorrow, and with one impulse, realizing what 
Christian love and forbearance had done for them, they resolved 
to lay aside a penny of their weekly incomes to send forth more 
messengers of the Cross, nor did they rest until they had sent a 
sum amounting to $80.” It was not mere enthusiasm which 
said of the whole great movement—‘“ the spark lay covered 
ready for the kindling, and the letters that come from all parts 
of the land, expressing joy that the work has been undertaken, 
interest in its success, and a desire to have part, however hum- 
ble, in it, all show that the fulness of time had come to enter 
this special field.” 

The women who have gone from the United States under 
the auspices of these societies as missionaries are many of them 
well known as some of the noblest women the country con- 
tained—many of them are persons of the highest culture. 
Their consecration is unbounded. Daily discomforts, to which 
they had been before all their lives strangers, have not hindered 
them from penetrating the houses where they find the subjects 
of their efforts; they teach in native schools, joyful to mould 
the often unpromising material ; supervise the labors of native 
Bible women, who go where they cannot as yet enter; admin- 
ister orphanages; prescribe for and attend upon the sick; 
through all preaching the “glad tidings” of a Great Physician, 
and sending home to this country and to the world electric 
words of appeal. Mrs. Rhea of Persia writes to “ eight hundred 
women” in Boston, Mass. : 


“You rejoice that my picture is not your photograph. Why isit not? Be- 
cause Omrist died and you have the benefits of His salvation; only this. Oh! be 
willing to dispense abroad the streams that flow from this living fountain. Let 
others drink as you have drank. Send to Persia for our dark sisters there, from 
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your excess, the blessings that so especially exalt woman! It is your work, eight 
hundred ladies! It is appropriate. It is feminine. It is benevolent. It is impera- 
tive. Do it for Persia! Do it for Christ.” 


And, now, a word before we close as to what has been 
accomplished by these organizations. It may be said, in this 
respect, that the results already secured are tangible, and full 
of promise. In reality, there has never been seen more inspir- 
ing and hopeful fruit from organized Christian effort, in any 
equal period of time. The missionaries of these societies have 
gone and are going wherever they work into the dark homes 
of those distant lands; they have long ago opened the doors 
which have been hitherto closed; they have entered and are 
sitting with the occupants. For years the practicability 
of all this has been an accepted fact, and for years in those 
homes, the religion of Jesus Christ, with all it includes, has 
been free of access to their inhabitants. It is not very 
long since a bigoted Hindu was heard to say: “You may 
educate my sons, and open to them all the stores of knowledge; 
but my daughters you must not approach, however benevolent 
your designs, for they must marry at an age when your plans 
ef education can hardly commence. Their ignorance and 
seclusion are necessary to the honor of my family, a considera- 
tion of greater moment with me than their mental culture.” 
Now we learn that not only are schools for girls sustained by 
native men, but that a magistrate in Bombay desires to engage 
and liberally remunerate a governess who shall instruct his 
daughters daily. The native King of Jeypore, an independent 
Indian State, while on a visit to Calcutta, hearing of the won- 
derful improvement in the education of women, was led to see 
the importance of introducing the system concerning which he 
had learned into his own province. Miss Brittan, impressed 
with his enlightened views, accepted his offer to pay the travel- 
ing expenses and salary of any lady she might send as an 
instructor—as well as to provide a house for her to live in, and 
furnish books and materials for work. A native Hindu gentle- 
man said to Miss Hook: “Twenty years ago, you would not 
have dared to enter our houses, and now our old habits are 
gradually breaking down, and we beg you to come and give 
instruction to our women.” The government of Japan has 
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signified its wish that the ladies of the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society who went out in 1871 (Mrs. Pruyn, Misses 
Crosby and Pierson), should undertake the education of women 
of the higher classes. “The women of Persia,” says Rev. J. 
H. Shedd, “are far more accessible than the same class in India, 
and the work from house to house is easier.” Miss Brittan 
mentions with emphasis the change of views which has taken 
place since her first identification with zenana work. She 
asserts, ‘‘ When I first came to Calcutta, not one woman in a 
thousand knew a letter, and now you can scarcely enter a 
respectable house where at least one cannot read. The desire 
for knowledge has become so general, that where no other 
teachers can be obtained, the women insist on their boys teaching 
them on their return from school.” In Turkey, interest in the 
education of women is not even confined to those who have 
become Protestant in their religion, but is felt alike by 
Armenians and Turks. And, in the same way, there is a won- 
derful opening for this and for all Christian work for the bene- 
fit of women, in China. 

And every blessing carried with the Gospel of Christ, when- 
ever it has been preached in purity, has attended the labors of 
these women missionaries. Regard for physical well-being, the 
employment of the mind, the education of public sentiment 
concerning the capacity and the mission of women, are coming 
to be realities. The adaptations of women for congenial and 
useful employment outside of purely domestic occupations, are 
discerned, and the industries are to some extent made ready 
through which they may be helps to others. Old pernicious 
prejudices and practices of all sorts give way. “On the steamer 
from Madras,” says Miss Lathrop of Bengalore, in India, “ was 
a Bengali woman traveling with her husband, and two little 
children. She sat at the table with us and was in every respect 
a lady. Two years ago, this woman was living as secluded as 
any we visit.” Mrs. Page of Calcutta says: “ Really it is pleas- 
ant to find that many national prejudices have vanished, and 
strange old superstitions are giving way. Sometimes I have 
pointed to an idol and asked a woman, ‘ Do you worship that?’ 
The rejoinder has been ‘ No, I believe in God; that image be- 
longs to some one in the house.’ ” 
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Female missionary physicians, educated in the United States, 
teach the laws of health in more than one country in Asia, and 
while practicing their profession, lift the souls of women out of 
moral death to spiritual life. The credibly attested records 
which have been published of the mighty movements which 
have brought light and order and tenderness to multitudes of 
women who had been foul with strife and bitterness of soul, 
strike one in the reading with more force and wonder than any 
perusal of fictitious pictures of oriental fancy in our younger 
days. These have taken place in almost all the countries where 
the missionaries of these societies have labored. 

The stories which are told of aspirations kindled in the de- 
graded minds of women are the same in all countries. In 
Marash, the very poor mothers brought their infants to the 
meetings, that they themselves might be able to come. Anna, 
an Armenian woman, at Harpoot, begged Miss West to let her 
come to the school, that she might preach to Turkish women, 
and she was denied, until she said: “ Well, teacher, if I cannot 
come, will you leave the door open and let me sit upon the step, 
that I may hear all I can?” Eventually she had twenty-seven 
Armenian and sixty Turkish women in her own school, and 
went preaching with her husband, through the villages. In 
India poor women have been known to carry the New Testa- 
ment into the fields where they went to labor, and in the inter- 
vals of work, while their companions lounged, have taken up 
their books. “I boiled my rice with one eye, and gave the 
other to the book,” said one whose progress was a joyful sur- 
prise. “Do not give me any writing from that reading book,” 
said a Hindu lady to Miss Caddy, “for I can copy from that 
at any time. Give me a text from your Bible, for ] cannot 
have that always.” 

But to any fair view of results, the consideration of the pres- 
ent and future agency of natives trained by the missionaries to 
be preachers, and readers, and Christian workers in other capaci- 
ties, is essential. Miss West tells of “Soul-loving Societies” 
formed among women in Turkey, their members banded to 
spend a part of one day, every week, in visiting from house to 
house to talk of Christ. The native women go and read, and 
preach, in India, speaking of native idols as none who have not 
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been heathen can ever do, ridiculing the mud and wood of 
which men make images which look worse than they them- 
selves do, which cannot even save themselves from sinking into 
the slime if he who worships hurls them there; and then looking 
up at the grand heavens, one of them said :—‘ He who spread 
out, that is my SwamMMy” (Lorp). 

Everywhere the native women profess their faith in Jesus; 
they seek the identification with Christians that shall mark and 
keep them such. Against any opposition they hold to Christ; 
converted perhaps while they are betrothed to heathen boys, 
they undergo severity of persecution, even to death, rather than 
renounce their faith, They strip themselves of personal adorn- 
ments that they may build their churches, support their native 
pastors—send to the heathen around them or far away, who 
have never heard it, the “good news” of God; they have 
organized societies among themselves, auxiliary to the Women’s 
Societies, here, of which we are writing. 

Does any one ask for the personal character which has been 
developed in these heathen women? Let it be answered, it is 
that wherein they wish above all else to be like the Divine 
Master, by compliance with all his words. 

For illustration :—Two young men in a Bengali family be- 
came Christians, and were forbidden, therefore, to dwell at home, 
although occasionally permitted to visit home. Having taught 
one of their sisters to read, they gave her a copy of the Bible, 
which she studied in secret, until at length the Spirit of God 
opened the eyes of her understanding and she became a Chris- 
tian. Seized with a mortal illness, she confessed her faith, and 
asked for the Scriptures which she had hidden, Placing them 
upon her head, she took water and sprinkling herself with it, 
said, ‘‘Oh, Lord Jesus! thou didst command those who love 
thee to be baptized. I am ignorant and know not how it should 
be done. But accept this my imperfect endeavor to fulfill thy 
commands.” In a few minutes her life was closed. . .. . 
These are the petitions, faithfully translated, from the prayer of 
a Hindu widow. “Oh Lord! thou everlasting Father, my 
prayer to thee is, that I may keep thy commandments with 
my whole heart, and body, and daily growing in knowledge 
and righteousness, please thee. Thou husband of the widow— 
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beside thee I have none in this world; beside thee I have no 
leader. Alas! I, being thy child, cannot keep thy command- 
ments for a single hour, but remaining in this sinful world, 
have forgotten thee. Alas! He who is our life-—Him know- 
ing we know not, and hearing we hear not. Give me thy 
Spirit, Lord, that he may enable me to think of thee. Lord of 
the world! let thy will be the will of the whole world; open 
thou the eyes of the blind and almost prisoned women of India. 
All this I ask for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, Amen.” 


In what is already secured lies large hope in the future, for the 
world outside Christendom. Society cannot rise above the 
status of its individual members, and the agency for its resur- 
rection which we have considered, is working upon the 
right persons. At last, those who shape society in immense 
portions of the earth, are themselves being moulded in the 
image of Him who is the supreme model. Not the present 
generation, perhaps no generation will speedily see its fulness ; 
but the day has broken, “ peace begins to settle on the air—the 
prison walls are giving way” in permanent reality and truth. 
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Articts V.—FLIES IN THE OINTMENT. 


In the history of Bunyan’s religious experience he tells us that 
on one occasion he dreamed that he was near a high mountain 
occupied by good people, on whose sheltered sides the pleasant 
beams of the sun was shining, while he was shivering with the 
cold. Between him and the mountain a wall intervened, which 
he was quite unable to get over. This experience of the great 
dreamer has often been paralleled, we imagine, by those whose 
office it is to ascertain and fittingly set forth to their fellow men 
the truths contained in the Word. They stand at an enforced 
distance from the chosen text, dimly perceiving the thoughts 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, which a correct unfolding would reveal; and 
if, perchance, on some clear morning like that on which Chris- 
tian saw the towers of the celestial city, the preacher is favored 
with a sight of the truth in its fair proportions, he is in great 
danger of marring or breaking the image in his endeavor to hold 
it up to the view of others. It is affecting to think of the ex- 
tent to which sermons, good in their arrangement and in the 
truths they contain, are bereft of their power in the process of 
delivery. A faulty utterance eclipses enough of truth every 
year to save half a world. What crowds of beautiful thoughts 
every Sabbath are smothered in the mephitic air of an unappeas- 
able whine. How often a discourse that belongs to the very 
nobility of thought is unrecognized in the unsightly garb in 
which it is presented. The river Danube, we are told, flows 
for hundreds of miles through a fertile country, with a depth 
of water sufficient to float large ships; but not a little of the 
wealth gathered from its banks and borne on its bosom is 
wrecked upon the sandbars that stretch across its mouths. No 
man can number the argosies of thought that yearly are 
stranded in the attempt to get them over the obstructions in 
our mouths. 

The style of address adopted by many as the result of their 
studies leads to forms of expression not fitted to arrest attention. 
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Many discourses of great power, so far as the thought is con- 
cerned, are encased in such faultless, smooth-flowing periods as 
to glide over the minds of the hearers without leaving a trace. 
Along the thoroughfares of thought they pass as harmlessly as 
a load of fixedammunition. This often arises from adopting the 
style of thought and method of address employed by others at 
the expense of their own individuality. The first preachers of 
the gospel felt that they could fulfill the last command of their 
Lord by imparting to others what he had made known to them. 
Their message was made up of the things they had seen, of the 
words they had heard, of the fulness of the grace received from 
loving companionship with their Lord; but while seeing in 
substance all things alike, their utterances vary with their dif- 
fering temperaments and their individual peculiarities. Every 
truly effective preacher since their day has become so by essen- 
tially thie same process. The truths he preaches are to him 
living verities. He has seen and handled of the word of life 
and imparts what has been communicated to him. But in doing 
this he retains his personality. The Divine Spirit employed the 
differing tastes and temperaments of the Evangelists for the har- 
monious yet differing records they have left. What one omitted 
secured the notice of another, and the work was well done by 
men who used the powers that were given them under the un- 
conscious guidance of the Spirit. And so, when the true preacher 
reads Calvin or Wesley, he will assimilate, not aggregate, their 
thoughts. His true personality will grow by all that he feeds on, 
and his utterances will be his own, and in their shape and order 
will reflect his own individuality. He who adopts the words and 
manner of another will to that extent change from the living 
preacher toa machine. David in the armor of Saul has no power. 
There is an apparatus by which common air passed through 
certain substances becomes inflammable, and is used to light 
dwellings. But it is quite essential to the successful working 
of the process that the air be pure, i. e., that it retain all its con- 
stituent qualities unmixed with any others. In like manner he 
who would make full proof of the ministry must secure it in 
the faithful employment of his own powers, impressed by the 
truth and impelled by the love of souls. Tostretch beyond our 
measure is virtually to fall short of it. We not unfrequently see 
VOL. XXXII. 44 
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those who have become bow-legged in running the way of God’s 
commandments, from the vain endeavor to tread in the steps of 
some one who has gone that way before them. 

We are confident that the power of the pulpit has been 
weakened by the low place we assign to extempore speaking. 
Pastors avail themselves of this mode of address on a rainy day, 
when none but the faithful are present, to save the sermon that 
was prepared for all the people. It is the unwilling resort when 
called upon suddenly, a temporary breast-work of brush and 
stones thrown up against the enemy. It is employed on occa- 
sions when things crude and weak may be said, and small talk 
allowed. Relatively to the written sermon, it occupies the place 
of the contribution box to the subscription paper, the receptacle 
for ready and small change. Inthe Midsummer Night's Dream, 
when the players are preparing for a rehearsal, one of them who 
was to act the lion’s part requests that it may be handed to him, 
as he is slow of learning. The reply is, “ You may speak your 
part extempore, for it is nothing but roaring.” This opinion is 
still extensively cherished. Speaking without notes in the esti- 
mation of many is little else than roaring. But we are certain 
that the power of the pulpit would be greatly increased by this 
mode of address, and that even as practiced among us it is not 
seldom more effective than the more formal and studied utter- 
ances of the pulpit. The speaker freed from the constraint oc- 
casioned by his notes, “ with heart and eyes and lifted hands” 
brings himself into sympathy with those whom he desires to 
benefit. If his words are less studied, they possess a warmth 
and power not found in the more formal utterance. Most men 
prefer warm meals, even when imperfectly cooked, to cold food, 
though spiced according to the latest French recipes. 

Extempore speaking demands that the theme of discourse be 
fairly studied, and that the speaker so join himself to the audi- 
ence as to feel the inspiration of their presence and manifested 
interest. The notes he consults must be the faces of the assem- 
bly. The associations of the place and the presence of those 
who have come to be benefited will be the willing servitors, to 
bring forth the treasures prepared for the occasion. If com- 
pelled at first to depend upon the thoughts especially prepared, 
he must at the earliest practicable moment forage for his sup- 
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plies on the lands he has come to conquer. But if he depends 
upon himself for inspiration, and upon his previous reflections 
for the words he shall speak, he will fail. The method and 
order of the written discourse, and the freedom that belongs to 
extempore speaking, will alike be wanting, and the result will 
excite the dislike once expressed for things neither cold nor 
hot. 

One secret of their success who are eminent as extempore 
speakers is their willingness to fail. They never grow excited 
lest the oil in the cruse should fail ere the half hour is out. 
We have heard such men when their discourses were far below 
the average preaching in our pulpits, but they submitted cheer- 
fully to the inevitable, and were content to obtain general 
success with occasional failure. An extempore performance 
is so liable to be affected by the moods of the speaker, and by 
the circumstances of the hearers, that it is impossible to know 
beforehand what measure of success shall be secured, nor 
need we inquire if satisfied that the method on the whole is the 
best. 

When he who deceives the nations shall be bound in the 
bottomless pit, there will go with him, we trust, that hurtful 
delusion, that the art of speaking is of little consequence com- 
paratively, and that our great effort should be to get thoughts. 
But thoughts poorly expressed effect but little. We have 
seen preachers of very ordinary thinking power, eminent for 
their effectiveness in the pulpit. They so speak the word that 
multitudes both of the Jews and Greek believe. Their small 
shot go further into the oaken hearts of their hearers than do 
the bullets of their stronger brethren. This may be humbling 
to our pride, but the fact cannot be questioned. Our govern- 
ment is not satisfied with getting the best ammunition and guns 
of the most approved pattern. Time and money are freely 
spent in the practice of gunnery, that they may use with the 
greatest effect their weapons, It was by means of this prac- 
tice that our sailors were able at the distance of more than a 
mile to hit the Alabama with every shot, and send her a rid- 
dled hulk to the bottom. Should not every minister patiently 
and persistently study any art by which he may most effec- 
tively commend the message he has received to those for whose 
welfare he watches as one that must give account. 
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No one rule can be laid down for all. There are, doubtless, 
those whose delivery is rendered more natural and effective by 
the use of notes, and whose thoughts lose none of their ease 
and naturalness by being committed to writing. Members of 
Yale College forty years ago, have not forgotten the ready and 
eloquent utterances of Prof. Fitch, when his carefully prepared 
manuscript was before him, and how, when he ventured away 
from it, he sunk into utter mental helplessness. Each one 
must decide to which he is best adapted, but the judg- 
ment can scarcely fail to be affected by the almost universal 
practice in vogue among us. That preachers fail in both me- 
thods, is not questioned, but the failure in one case is not as 
apparent as the other. If the written sermon is ineffective, the 
fact is not apparent on the instant. Its delivery fills up the 
hour, and all goes smoothly on, while the lost train of thought, 
the hesitating expression, and the possible collapse ere the mes- 
sage is finished, have terrors that few can brave and to the 
possibility of encountering which few have the courage to 
expose themselves. 

We think that almost every preacher is conscious of a man- 
ner in the pulpit that lacks the naturalness and vigor that in 
other places he exhibits. He knows that the theme chosen is 
important, that its unfolding is adapted to benefit his hearers. 
He foresees that friends will sit in ranks before him who have 
come to be benefited; some, it may be, to be savingly im- 
pressed. When he considers what he has to say, and who they 
are that shall come to hear, the work before him seems most 
attractive, and with willing feet he hastens to the place of 
prayer; but somehow, when he enters upon the service, he 
unwittingly stiffens into a formality that often gives him the 
appearance of performing a task, and he fails to get near to 
those whom he most earnestly desires to reach and to benefit. 

We have witnessed the transformation wrought upon a horse 
by a temporary escape from accustomed restraints. His infirmi- 
ties forgotten, with head erect, his neck clothed with thunder, 
neighing like the war-horse when he snuffs the battle, every 
movement is full of life and beauty. But when the hour of 
service arrives, and, secured in the corner of a fence, the halter 
is replaced, he shambles along the image of propriety and life- 
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lessness. So have we seen men, brigh*, ready, electric every- 
where but in the place where these gifts were made to shine. 
And all this when the associations of the place would seem to 
call forth resistlessly every power. Why this is, we will not 
attempt to explain. But to search persistently for the right 
method is plainly our duty, and our faintest approach to it we 
would welcome as the special gift of God. 

We would not for a moment join in that very senseless 
ery against the ministry, past and present, which some are 
so fond of raising. We do not believe that the world never 
heard preaching till, in the fullness of time, we were born and 
brought out. No one can look at the condition of society in 
New England, and examine the influences out of which it has 
arisen, without acknowledging the vast and beneficent power of 
its ministry. To every true interest of society, it has lent its 
ready and efficient aid. It has labored wisely and well for the 
diffusion of a gospel profitable uato all things. What it has 
done so well, it should by all means attempt to do better. 
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Articte VI.—DOCTRINAL CREEDS AS TESTS OF 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


“ FATHER” NEWMAN, in that polemic of masterly English, 
the Apologia pro vita sua, alluding to the sentimental tendencies 
which he deplored in the Anglican Church, remarks with great 
force, that if Christiauity is not a dogma it is nothing. 

We accept this statement. An undoctrinal Christianity 
would be as powerless as a State without laws, and could com- 
mand neither the conscience nor the intelligence of the world. 
At least such a religion would, most decidedly, not be Chris- 
tianity, which above all faiths possesses the elements of a doc- 
trinal system, and might part as easily with its miracles as 
with its body of divine truth. So important is this thread of 
doctrine in the fabric of Christianity, that we can but sym- 
pathize, at least, with the general purpose of every attempt to 
maintain it. We should be slow to attack a custom which had 
served in the past for the defence of the faith, and the loss of 
which might even for a time have an unfavorable influence on 
the grounding of our congregations in divine truth. Veteran 
customs, like veteran soldiers, require a certain amount of rever- 
ential treatment after their active usefulness is gone, and it is 
good for a people to let them die a natural death, and in an 
honorable way, rather than to be impatient to hasten their 
decline. 

These considerations apply to the subject we propose to dis- 
cuss. The use of doctrinal creeds as tests of church member- 
ship is a time-honored custom in the family of churches to 
which we belong, and a custom too which permits us to speak 
only in admiring terms of the men who dared to adopt it. The 
doctrinal examinations which were set up in New England for 
the “trial of the spirits,” were a part uf that ideal of a church 
which never since the day of the apostles was set so high as by 
our fathers. However burdensome they may be to us, they 
were freedom to that race of founders, unconscious both of their 
own greatness and of the burden which they bore so lightly. 
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However objectionable such a practice may now be as a rule of 
perpetual obligation, it expressed then the convictions of the 
whole community, and was probably the only way in which 
their cherished ideas could operate with freedom ; and as to the 
harmful elements of the methou, to which we have grown so 
sensitive, the condition of things at the time rendered them to 
all intents inoperative. 

All this which has been said. above is, however, entirely con- 
sistent with the conviction which we entertain, that there is 
something both essentially and practically wrong in these doc- 
trinal examinations of applicants at the door of the church. 
We believe that the continuation of this practice would be un- 
favorable to the maintenance of that high standard of intelli- 
gent and orthodox belief of which it is supposed by many to 
be a solid support. It may be that in the transformations 
which social and religious life undergo in the process of time, 
the ancient custom is not working as it once did. It may be 
that the present condition of things in the world enables us to 
discover what is wrong a little more plainly. At all events, we 
believe that the practice to which we refer is both objectionable 
in itself, and injurious to the faith of the people, and we pro- 
pose to show the grounds on which this conviction rests. It 
may have a strange sound to some ears to be told that these 
ancient defences of orthodoxy endanger the cause they were 
designed to promote. We believe it can be shown that they 
do. Not that creeds are useless or mischievous in themselves. 
We believe in creeds, and in systematic doctrine, and in the 
noble science of theology. Christendom deeply needs the aid 
which is to be obtained from these sources, and we say once 
for all that we yield to none in our conception of the impor- 
tance and prominence which is to be given to such things as 
these in the right administration of a Congregational church. 
But we protest against the practice of requiring assent to any 
system of doctrine, whether longer or shorter, as a condition pre- 
cedent to admission into the church. 

We use the expression system of doctrine, and we do so ad- 
visedly, for we wish our readers to know accurately to what 
we object. There is something doctrinal in the simplest faith 
in Christ. In a sense, Christ himself is a doctrine, as, for ex- 
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ample, in the compendious saying “I am the truth.” Some 
doctrinal contents must therefore be required in the simplest 
confession which faith can make or which can be recognized as 
complying with the scriptural terms of admission to a church. 

But doctrine implied in the received facts of a living faith, is 
something very different from a longer or shorter compendium 
of systematic theology, and very different too from those terse 
and sententious Articles of Faith which, however brief they are, 
present the system in a nut shell. The shortest of them all is a 
multum in parvo which does not end its abbreviated round until 
it has touched on the deepest questions of the human mind, and 
given in the turn of a word a theoretic view of matters which 
the wisest theologians still continue to discuss) The hard 
questions, the rough places, the doubt-breeding suggestions, the 
brain-trying contentions, the “strong food” for those who are 
“able,” still remain undiluted and concentrated in those com- 
pact concretes. From the nature of the case they are unfit to 
serve the purpose which their title proclaims unless, even in their 
brevity, they are comprehensive and exhaustive Articles of 
Faith, presenting a systematic view of the doctrines of grace. 

The creeds which our churches actually offer to young con- 
verts, are not always so thorough and systematic as a compend 
of doctrine should be. They sometimes take great liberties 
with the “faith as once delivered.” Under cover of advancing 
only what is essential, they amend and omit, to suit the notions 
of the brethren, who then demand assent to the fragments which 
compose the remainder. 

But this well sifted remainder, with all its suppression of 
truth and ingenious avoidance of danger, flaunts the old name 
and remains a system of doctrinal belief; and while it is no fair 
representation of revealed truth and merits only contempt as a 
confession of faith, it gains little or nothing for a test of mem- 
bership. 

We raise our voice against admission on any such terms. 
Assent to a body of doctrine, long or short, complete or in frag- 
ments, embracing essentials or selected to suit the people—we 
object to the whole scheme of admission on such terms; not 
because creeds are useless in themselves and have no office in 
the ministry of the church, but because the true and divine 
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test of membership is not assent to a body of doctrine of any 
kind. The personal qualifications required in the New Testa- 
ment do indeed involve the elements of a doctrinal belief; but 
such a test is far different from that which is now in our com- 
munion the favorite plan for the preservation of orthodoxy. 

The church must have its confession of faith, and use it too. 
But that confession is designed for a better work than that of a 
sentinel to bar the door. It is the authorized compendium of 
doctrine. It is designed to ‘ rnish a carefully prepared state- 
ment of what is believed and taught in the church, and as such 
to guide, aid, and support the teaching and the preaching. We 
do not consider that a people can be made orthodox by a few 
words more or less in the manual, but only as the revealed word 
is incorporated into them. We are writing in the interest of a 
solid and intelligent orthodoxy, not in any unfriendliness to the 
doctrinal influence nor in any impatience of its restraints. The 
churches ought to be founded strongly on Articles of Faith. 
We only wish the work were more thoroughly done, as it 
would be were it not that the common use of these Articles as 
terms of admission has obscured their true office and made it 
necessary to simplify and pare them down to a kind of average 
or compromise line in order to make them fit to be tolerated in 
the introduction of new members. 

It is both mortifying and alarming to observe how this prac- 
tice has mutilated the confessions of our churches, and given 
them in many cases a character and a purpose wholly different 
from what they once had and should continue to bear. 

The confessions with which the several branches of the Pro- 
testant family originally made their start were designed to 
declare what each church as such taught and believed. These 
confessions were not at all related to the question of the ad- 
mission of members. They were prepared by the highest and 
most learned minds as the doctrinal foundation of the church, 
and as the epitome of its belief and preaching. In the case of 
the English Puritans and the Scotch Presbyterians they took 
the form of a catechism, and in the case of the Church of 
England they were shaped into the Thirty-nine Articles. 

In the Congregational order each church has its own Articles, 
but the theory of their use and character remains the same. 
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They do not represent the minimum of faith which is essential 
to salvation and the terms on which admission is granted. On 
the contrary, they represent (or by the theory ought to repre- 
sent) the ripest and most advanced statement of the truth of 
God which the best and most illuminated minds of the church 
can frame into words. 

Let any doubter examine the sober and noble exhibitions of 
systematic doctrine which many of these early churches set 
forth, and he will see at a glance what these confessions were 
designed to be and how far the modern idea has sunk. The 
average mind in our congregations, at the present time, would 
seem to have almost no other conception of the use of the so- 
called Articles of Faith than that of a test formulary for the 
admission of members. The majority of our recent creeds have 
been drawn with the view of constructing a formula of things 
absolutely essential in the system of Christian truth, assent to 
which might be required of all candidates without scandal. 
This use, in which the new view destines the creeds of the 
church to serve as tests for admission, has gradually shrunk 
their dimensions as exhibitions of doctrine and at the same 
time impaired their value as compendious statements of system- 
atic truth. The result is that the churches in which these ideas 
have prevailed are, as it were, sailing under bare poles, with 
compromise Articles of Faith, and with no full, thorough, and 
carefully prepared confession under them, to describe what 
they preach and teach. 

A striking instance of this is in the Articles of the Semi- 
nary church at Andover. We should expect there a full and 
careful confession. A church composed largely of professors 
instructing in theology and of young men preparing for the 
ministry, would have, we should say, a confession of faith 
which it would repay one to study, and which would furnish 
a form of sound words for the benefit of all our congre- 
gations. 

But unfortunately the ancient conception of the office of the 
church confession has so far passed away that even Andover 
must set an example in the new style, and lead off with a mini- 
mum creed. The strongest thing it asserts about baptism, for 
instance, is that it is the privilege of parents to consecrate their 
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children in this way. What are we to understand by this? 
Is this the doctrine taught at Andover—that infant baptism is 
the privilege of Christian parents, and that those who desire to 
practice it shall have liberty to do so? By nomeans. The 
creed was framed to be a test of admission, a formulary for can- 
didates to take into their mouths, not to be a compendium of 
doctrine to be preached from the pulpit. Instead of giving us 
a doctrine of infant baptism, it evades the point, implies that 
there is no real doctrine in the case, and, to guide those who 
think there is, promulgates a kind of concordat which shall give 
them security in the practice of their faith. 

We do not discover in this conspicuous example an evidence 
that Andover is declining from the faith, We borrow no 
trouble on that point. Her Seminary church is organized on 
a kind of catechism for very young children, not because it is 
tainted with heresy, or impatient of the yoke of doctrine, but 
because the brethren there have yielded to the mischievous 
opinion that the doctrinal confession is to prove who are wor- 
thy, and having accepted this opinion wished to set a liberal 
example. 

As long as a mistaken practice continues to nail up the con- 
fession on the doors of the church, the archery of liberal opin- 
ion will shoot away its Articles one by one. There is a deep 
and powerful conviction in the hearts of religious people that 
every true disciple has an eternal right to be in the church, and 
if creeds are to decide who shall come in, these creeds must 
gradually shrink until they offer no resistance to any who “ pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians.” As long as the funda- 
mental Articles of the church are used in this way, the desire to 
frame them so that no regenerate disciple shall be excluded, 
will operate to create and keep alive the disposition to reduce 
the confessions. There will be no end to this process as long 
as any thing like a body of doctrine stands between the con- 
vert and the door of the church. The process, which has 
already begun, will continue until the churches are stript of 
their fundamental confessions, have lost their doctrinal culture, 
and are left in a semi-viscid state, with no good bones in their 
frame. 
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In the midst of the grand confusion which this mistaken 
policy has introduced, some of the churches have fled for refuge 
to the so-called Apostles Creed—a document not only unfit for 
such use, but which was not even designed for it, and which, 
however well it might serve in the admission of members, 
would be poor and meagre as a setting forth of that system 
of divine truth which the church is ordained to teach and to 
preach. 

The problem to invent a creed which shall sum up the doc- 
trines of grace and at the same time be a test of admission, 
which shall require every essential element of revealed truth 
and exclude no regenerate disciple, is as incapable of solution 
as the quadrature of the circle. 

The doctrinal Articles ave not for such use. They are Articles 
of fundamental ecclesiastical constitution. They declare the 
faith and teaching of the church as achurch. They are to be 
used catechetically, and as the full, ripe, maximum expression 
of the system of Christian truth. They should be drawn care- 
fully, broadly, not as if crowded for time or space, and with all 
the skill and learning which can be commanded; and the 
church should stand on them, entrenched in them. Any such 
variations from this principle as those now under consideration 
must in the end defeat their object, and result disastrously 
against the maintenance of orthodox opinion in the church. 

A yet more serious objection against the practice in ques- 
tion is that it is an infraction of the charter of the Church as 
given by its divine Founder. 

The circumstances connected with the actual foundation of 
the Church by our Saviour appear to be in some respects 
obscure. High Churchmen in all denominations contest the 
point, but we have never seen reason to believe that any one 
form of ecclesiastical polity is clearly and decisively revealed 
in the Scriptures. In a general sense, which would not be 
likely to disturb the equanimity of other denominations, we 
hold our own order to be the most scriptural of all. There 
are facts recorded in the New Testament which have a very 
Congregational look, and that there must be passages there 
with something in them very like a Presbyterial or an Episco- 
palian sound, many learned and candid minds have believed 
and will continue to believe. Our credo is that Christ founded 
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what may be called the Church Catholic—the Church of the 
covenants, promises and sacraments—the Church which is in 
communion with Him and has fellowship one with another; 
and left the church local to develop itself and take on its own 
ecclesiastical polity at its own free will. The divine founda- 
tion of the Church is not unlike that of the State—the com- 
mand for a state, for a condition of law and order and of civil- 
ized society, is given with divine authority; but the republic, 
the democracy, the monarchy, the empire, or any legitimate 
form of political power that is yet to arise, is left to shape itself 
freely. So in the Church there is what may be called the lo- 
cal church—the church localized in its diocese with its own 
political (ecclesiastical) forms, and with the right conceded to 
it of making them. The divine law of the founder does not 
prescribe what these forms shall be, nor under what conditions 
the political rights of the denominational church shall be exer- 
cised. But the law of membership in the Church Catholic, and 
the terms of communion and of covenant privilege he has 
most distinctly set forth. It is with these privileges that we 
have now to do. We do not at this moment discuss the terms 
on which what may be called the political rights of church 
membership are to be conferred. It may appear that a very dif- 
ferent set of considerations apply to such a matter as this, and 
that every church has a jurisdiction here which will so far alter 
the complexion of the case as to require new terms of citizenship. 
On this point more may be said hereafter. For the present_it 
is enough to know that Christ has founded what may be called 
a Church Catholic, of covenant promise, of sacramental privilege, 
and of spiritual hope and communion in Him. This Church 
Catholic is the core of every true church of whatever denomina- 
tion, and under the laws of whatever superadded polity it may 
be administered. The heart of every church, Congregational 
or Presbyterian or Episcopal, is the portion of the Church 
Catholic privilege which it has undertaken to administer. This 
Church Catholic, with its covenant, its sacraments, its hopes and 
its communion in Christ, has certain eternal laws which are 
not of human origin, and which are rot subject to human 
amendment. It may excite the wonder of some that our Lord 
left the kind of polity in which this Church Catholic of His was 
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to be clothed, and under which it was to be administered, to 
grow up freely and develop into many different forms. It 
appears to be no less a new thing to be cried in the hearing of 
others, that under all these varying forms of church polity there 
is a sacred and eternal foundation which is of more worth than 
all the rest, which contains in it the real and essential privileges 
of the Church, and which has the terms on which those privi- 
leges are to be enjoyed inscribed on it by the hand of its di- 
vine Founder. There is no law of which we have ever heard 
to forbid a local church from mending its polity—or from en- 
larging or contracting the terms on which its ecclesiastical 
citizenship shall be enjoyed. But back of all and the really im- 
portant and vital centre of all, is the Church of covenant prom- 
ise and privilege of sacramental observance and of spiritual 
communion with Christ, whose code no man has permission to 
enlarge or contract, and in which every regenerate disciple of 
Christ has a certain inalienable and eternal right to belong. 

It is the great injustice of doctrinal test creeds that they attack 
this right and proceed on the unfounded assumption that the 
local church—the organized political body of ecclesiastical 
membership—like human states or human society, has some- 
thing to say on the question who shall compose it. This is 
precisely what the divine Head of the Church has not conceded 
to its members, Were this right possessed by the brethren, it 
would be a strictly human society. It is a divine society, be- 
cause a divine law has fixed the terms of its membership, and 
because its members are qualified and elected by the choice of 
divine and regenerating grace. 

There may be a membership in the covenant Church of 
Christ which brings with it no political right of government or 
action in a local church. For example, in early times the 
eunuch baptized by Philip seems to have been a member of 
this kind; and in our day, women and children. The human 
polity has not conferred politico-ecclesiastical power on these 
members, but the divine grace which regenerated them quali- 
fied ther for a place in the Church Catholic of covenant privilege 
and of communion with Christ. 

The divine teaching on these points would seem to be con- 
clusive. What our Saviour taught in this regard is known to 
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us from three sources of evidence—I1st, from his own words on 
several distinct occasions, 2d, from the remarks of the apostles 
on the subject, and 8d, from their practice. There is a remark- 
able agreement in the evidence from all these sources. First, 
our Saviour left explicit assurances that all who repented, be- 
lieved, and were baptized should be saved, and equally explicit 
declarations that his embodied people should consist of those 
who complied with these conditions. The kingdom of heaven 
was the saved estate. Those who belonged to it were his peo- 
ple. Repentance and faith were the spiritual qualifications 
which implied a new-born man. Baptism was the outward 
act of confession by which the regenerate believer entered into 
covenant relations with the new community. It is idle to say 
that no reference to church membership is had in these pas- 
sages. The baptism settles that point. The baptism was the in- 
itiatory ordinance. The baptized were the church members. 
The new community was no doubt loosely organized. They 
were held together by nothing stronger than the ties of sacra- 
mental union and covenant grace and hope. The political 
organization of the church—or if this phrase displeases—the 
organization of the church as an ecclesiastical polity, had not 
yet begun. It was simply the Church Catholic of the cove- 
nants, promises and sacraments as it came from the hand of 
Christ. To such fellowship the eunuch baptized by Philip 
was admitted. The question whether he would have been en- 
titled by his simple baptism to the political rights of govern- 
ment and the like exercises in an ecclesiastically organized 
church, is a purely hypothetical question,—of a class with 
puzzles, to be decided on insufficient evidence, whose solution 
may be remitted to those who are fond of such things. The im- 
portant fact is that the baptism did admit him to the covenant 
privileges of the Church of Christ, and although this example is 
taken from apostolic practice, it is one which reveals with 
startling vividness the impression which the disciples who 
surrounded the Saviour had received as to the composition of 
his Church. 

They heard the solemn command of the Saviour in the clos- 
ing scene of his life, and, whatever we may have failed to dis- 
cover in it, they saw there a charter conferred on the Church, 
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by which baptism and admission to covenant privileges (with 
political or ecclesiastical privileges it had nothing to do) were 
assured to all who should repent and believe and confess the 
Saviour’s name. 

‘Turning to the utterances of the apostles, they are found to be 
wholly in the same tenor. Repent and believe, were every where 
the terms of salvation, and in the same words they promul- 
gated the free charter of the Church. So clear and decided on 
this point is the concurrent opinion of the best scholarship as 
to require no farther enlargement. We only add that whatever 
variation there may have been in the doctrine preached by the 
several apostles—whatever personal peculiarities of method 
or private shading of each one’s work with the color of his own 
individuality, an absolute and coincident uniformity through- 
out marks what they say on the question before us. 

The same conclusion confronts us when we examine the 
apostles’ practice. The book of the Acts contains, among 
many others bearing on the question, one account of an entirely 
exceptional significance. Peter, who appears in the epistles of 
Paul as the apostle of conservatism, was called down to Joppa 
to see Cornelius, the Roman Centurion, and decide on his fit- 
ness to be received into the Christian community. He received 
him, that is, baptized him. 

When he came back to Jerusalem a great storm was blow- 
ing around him. There were some believers there who did 
not comprehend the free charter of the Church. They had the 
inveterate prejudice of a Jewish education in favor of the an- 
cient and consecrated rite of circumcision, and supposed it must 
of course be included in the terms of Christian communion— 
precisely as some have assumed a Calvinistic belief, or a sound 
doctrinal creed, or a prohibition of dancing, of wine and cards 
and theater and opera and games, into their terms of admission 
—precisely as some Presbyterian people in Pennsylvania did 
not want one of their elders among them because he could not 
consider Rouse’s version of the Psalms of David inspired. 

But Peter held his ground against his critics and beat them 
in the public discussion, and beat them on this presentation of 
the case; that God had conferred his Spirit on Cornelius with- 
out circumcision, solely on the ground of his faith and repent- 
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ance. ‘“ What was I,” then said Peter, “that I should with- 
stand God.” The meaning of all this is that he saw in the 
seal of the descending Spirit that repentance and faith had 
made Cornelius a regenerate disciple, and, bold man as he was, 
he could not venture on the impious audacity of withholding 
baptism into the covenant relations of the Church to him who 
had been thus sealed. 

With this case before us, and in view of the very clear 
settlement it contains of the question now under review, we 
must be pardoned for thinking, that if the brethren who adhere 
so firmly to the epitome of doctrine as a test of admission im- 
agine themselves to be serving God by the means, it must be 
in “the way which they call heresy.” 

It has not been sufficiently considered how far the church 
belongs to Christ and not to itsown members. Independency 
has its dangers; and this among them, of treating the local 
church as the creation and possession of its own members. 
Here are the Articles of Faith. Here are the rules and by-laws. 
Here is the capitulation, which like a grand surrendry makes 
everything over into the hands of the brethren: “The above 
Articles may be altered by a three-fourths vote in any regular 
meeting, notice having been given a month previous.” On 
this the brethren proceed to enact their will and to incorporate 
their ideas. They go to work like a religious society laying 
or repairing their foundation, or administering their self-made 
organization. They will claim that the church is a divine in- 
stitution—but in their view, the divinity of it lies in the fact 
that the members have in themselves individually a regenerate 
divine life, rather than that there is any eternal charter beneath 
it forever fixed and given from on high. They hold to a 
kind of superinduced or consequent divinity flowing into their 
own work and organization in fulfillment of promise, rather 
than to any original sacredness inhering in a constitution given 
once for all with divine authority, and which is the grand dis 
tinction of the church as it stands amid all other institutions 
on earth. 

There is room enough in every rightly organized church for 
a free life to act in, and clothe itself with its own individuality. 
There is open before every local, diocesan, or national church, a 
VOL. XXXII. 45 
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sphere of politico-ecclesiastical organization, of government and 
administration, where enlightened Christian individualism may 
have full play. But beneath all, and forming the vitalizing 
centre of everything else, is the divine foundation of the Say- 
iour with its covenant, its sacraments, its promises and hopes, 
and its chartered freedom. The local church is but the ark 
made by human hands, and after human patterns, to hold and 
administer the eternal law of the covenant and testimony. 

Our brethren must not consider it the voice of an enemy, 
nor of a fault-finding friend, when we say that there has been 
among us far too much construction of sheep-folds on ideas of 
our own. The pattern showed in the mount has not been 
always exhibited in the “regular quarterly meetings for busi- 
ness.” It will be said that it would not always be convenient 
to place membership on the simple basis of the gospel. No 
matter. It is placed there. It may be said, it is not expedient; 
but who shall decide the question of expediency. It is said 
that temperance and even abstinence are Christian duties ; 
that Christ called his disciples from the pomps and vanities 
of the world. Very well, say so; preach these things. This 
is a voicé for the pulpit and not for the creed. Do not put this 
into the terms of admission. Certain it is that the plan of 
placing every high requirement in the terms of admission has 
not kept the practices they were designed to repress out of the 
ehurch. The custom has inflamed many fair minds against 
the whole subject of religion. Such measures are justly con- 
sidered a kind of usurpation, and as such repudiated. Re- 
moved from the falsely assumed place of the test creed into 
the earnest and bible preaching of the pulpit, they would at 
least receive a more respectful attention, and even if they failed 
to subdue the worldly practice, would command the suffrages 
of every approachable conscience. The moment a church says, 
we find Calvinism in the Bible, and you must find it there or 
you cannot enter—we find total abstinence and a prohibitory 
law, and the rite of circumcision, and you must find those 
things there too or you cannot be received ; it circumcises itself 
from the Church Catholic of Jesus Christ, and stands off the 
chartered foundation of the divine founder. Its members 
may continue to hope in the promises made to private or indi- 
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vidual faith, but they are not gathered in the Church of the 
eternal covenant of God. 

There is one more point of view from which we wish to re- 
view this question. How does the light of our own history 
lie on it? The doctrinal test has been in operation among us 
for a sufficiently long period to have come now to its ultimate 
conclusions And the query arises whether the results of the 
plan have been such as to commend it. The churches of New 
England started in their course with a vigorous orthodoxy 
which was sufficient of itself to assure them a long career un- 
troubled by powerful dissent. We can not see in the records 
of their affairs evidence that in the first century a considerable 
influence of any kind was had on the people by the form of 
church administration. The great thing that stands out in 
those years was the people themselves. They were in that 
period of original vigor when the polity does not mould the 
people, but the people mould the polity. Their ecclesiastical 
order was a matter they very much discussed, but always, it 
would seem, with the purpose uppermost of making the least 
possible of it. It was a light clothing which we scarcely notice 
at all in studying the membership of sturdy believers who wore 
it. And to find the orthodox vigor of those years in the doc- 
trinal creeds, with which many of the leading churches here 
and there were furnished, would be a belittling treatment of 
the years of noble origin. But notwithstanding all, New 
England has certainly had its fair share of dissent. The most 
powerful resistance which this country has witnessed to the 
evangelical doctrine arose inside the doors which were guarded 
with every sentinel that a doctrinal creed could station there. 
We are aware that this fact has sometimes been met with the 
averment that the churches of that day were organized under 
covenants only, and that heresy crept in by the door that was 
not held by a doctrinal creed. In some cases this may have been 
true—-but not always—not in the majority of cases with which 
we have been acquainted. Sometimes, where there was no 
written creed, the churches, instead of taking advantage of this 
as an occasion for laxity, used their liberty to such effect 
that the candidates for admission received an amount of ex- 
amination in doctrinal belief in comparison with which a sub- 
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scription to the longer catechism would be a merciful relief. 
The fact, we believe, must stand that our churches have as a 
body made a vigorous use of the doctrinal test in one form or 
another, and reposed a confidence in it which is unwarranted 
by the results. The Unitarian schism was not an outside attack. 
It arose within churches which were surrounded with all the 
protection that this armor could afford, and it not only divided 
them, but in many instances carried them away froin the ortho- 
dox name. 

Opinion will not be bound by such cords. To keep the 
church steady, a method must be pursued which cddresses 
faith in its original fountain. In this active and mobile age 
great allowance must be made for change. It is not safe to 
assume that the young convert who could subscribe the test 
last year can do so now ; and conscience holds to a law of free- 
dom which is not ruled by the past. If a man has changed 
his mind, he cannot be dragged back by reproaching him with 
apostacy. The vows which held him to the old position were 
part of his standing at the time, and fell off when that was aban- 
doned. The past history of the churches, and their present 
position under the working of these doctrinal tests should ad- 
monish us how little reliance is to be placed on such safe- 
guards. The age almost langhs at them as they stand at the 
door impotent—but not untroublesome to friends—vainly as- 
suming the guardianship of the flock—a spectacle fit to recall 
what once we saw—a wide domain of pasture surrounded by 
a fallen wall, but with five strong bars across the entrance, to 
give a sense of security to the owner and furnish him with 
some standing proof that his herds were safe. 

The historical aspect of the discussion throws also some light 
on the answer which a sound expediency would give in this 
case. There is great trouble under the present practice. We 
have already pointed out the vacillating, uncertain policy to 
which it has reduced the churches. The best and most highly 
sensitive minds, minds of the class in which honorable senti- 
ments are likely to arise, are uneasy and do not know what to 
do next. The churches have yielded one point and another, 
only to find themselves on a course which will not end. They 
have invented the phrase “You accept this for substance of 
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doctrine,” and nursed it dry of all the comfort it contains. 
They have shortened the creeds, expurgated the creeds, 
softened the creeds, and run through the scale of possible varia- 
tion. But the troubled feeling remains that something is 
wrong. They have worked down to the bed-rock of the sys- 
tem, and it is not the right kind of rock. It is not the founda- 
tion which Christ laid for the charter of his Church, and that 
Church will not rest until the change is made which would 
bring it back to repose on the eternal foundation of repentance 
and faith and the public confession implied in baptism. 

We must accept boldly the principle that the Church is the 
home of all Christians—that every regenerate believer has an 
essential right to its communion, and that we cannot be right 
until we open the door to all “ who confess and call themselves 
Christians.” The governing body of the local church or the 
voting and administering body of brethren, have a right to be 
satisfied that those who apply have good reason to show for 
claiming the Christian name. The example of the Apostolic 
Church agrees with the dictates of good sense in defending the 
practice of inquiring into the candidate’s grounds of hope, and 
the evidence he can give that he is a converted believer in 
Christ. The views he entertains of divine truth, of the person 
of the Redeemer, of the way of salvation, and of the duty and 
destiny of the Christian, and the attitude of life and spirit in 
which he stands toward such matters as these, may justly be 
taken into consideration, for they shed light on the main ques- 
tion. But it is only as they do this that they are relevant in 
the inquiry. They are impertinent intrusions when they only 
lead up to the question, Can this applicant be said to concur in 
the doctrinal system professed in owr Articles of Faith. These 
examinations have been too long conducted on this mistaken 
plan, and the results, we repeat, are not such as to commend 
their continuation. 

For another example of the working of things under this 
plan, look at the confusion which prevails in the practice of 
our ministers in the invitation to the Lord’s Supper. 

Let no one imagine that these variations arise without a 
cause. Every turn of the sentences used in such cases ex- 
presses an endeavor to adjust the church to the opposite sides 
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of the contradictory problem in hand. One invites “all who 
love the Lord Jesus,” or in other words, all who believe them- 
selves regenerate; and he seems to wrong the church by the 
assumption of unauthorized power, and by slighting the divine 
requirement of a confession founded on baptism and actual 
admission. Another invites all who belong to the church of 
Christ, and as he does it, thinks perhaps, of the “outside 
saints ” excluded from the flock by the test of that system of 
doctrine which it is his gladdening duty to preach, but which 
was never appointed to be the terms of admission. The 
light of discussion has so far fallen on the minister that he 
feels the force of such views as we have presented in their 
application to the privileges of the Lord’s Table; but, perhaps, 
their full application to the spring of all the difficulty, to the 
terms of admission to the church, has not yet been disclosed 
to him. There he stands attempting the impossible, searching 
for some form of cunning words that shall give his rights to 
Cornelius without high treason against the church. On the 
whole, we are glad that it is not in the power of man to find 
the required formulary, nor to conceal with an ingenious sen- 
tence the essential oppugnation of things which exists in the 
present state of the case. 

But is there no other side to this question? Are there no 
strong reasons to be given for persevering with such unanimity 
in the policy which has now become historical in our churches? 
Certainly there are, and we would not even seem to treat them 
with trifling consideration. When we remember the great force 
and the obvious nature of the objections which have frequently 
been raised against the practice in question, both by friends 
inside of the denomination and by Christians of other names 
actuated perhaps in some cases by a spirit of rivalry, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the ancient policy must 
be held in place by considerations that are very strong indeed ; 
or by the dread of attempting a change which is surrounded 
with perils of unknown difficulty. 

What these difficulties and these considerations are, we will 
not now attempt to describe. We may say in a general way 
that it is the justly prized merit of our denomination that 
it can part so easily with its burdens; and that the traditional 
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mistakes of the past do not commit it to an eternal repetition 
of them. We have confidence in the general adaptability and 
elasticity of Congregationalism to free itself of everything 
and anything which is seen to bean incumbrance. Our “ house- 
hold of faith” has grown into the present state of this matter 
and it must grow out of it. Sudden change is not desirable, and 
not possible. The process is already going on. The experi- 
ment of shortening and diluting the creeds and bringing them 
down to minimum proportions and to the character of a cate- 
chism for young children, though we have raised our voice 
against it, must after all be characterized as a blind movement 
toward the light. Much intelligent work is going on. Much 
thought and discussion is directed to the subject. Many can- 
did minds are continually feeling over the ground. There is 
too much wisdom in the ministry to allow the churches to be 
shaken by convulsive changes, and the evil, such as it is, has 
been borne too long, and by many with too little sense of its 
greatness, to make it a case in which patience ceases to be a 
virtue. 

Some attempts to reach the case have been made which seem 
to require at least an allusion. Wesay nothing of the abbrevia- 
tion or simplification of test creeds, for the reason that when 
such work is ended it only reduces the amount of poison in the 
cup. Some have gone more boldly to work and left the articles 
of belief in position, as fundamental doctrines on which the 
church is to stand, but abolished their use as tests, and 
annexed to them some simpler form of admission, drawn as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the fundamental charter 
of the Christian Church. 

Others have used these articles only as the guide and sup- 
port of faith, but, requiring no farther assent to them than that 
developed in the examination of the candidate before the 
church or its officers, have directed their inquiries to the simple 
end of finding good reason to believe that the person in ques- 
tion is a regenerate disciple of Jesus Christ. The public confes- 
sion and admission to covenant privileges is thus founded on the 
results of such previous inquiry, and not on the very barren fact 
that the candidate has been willing to stand up in the church and 
nod in assent to a longer or shorter digest of evangelical doctrine. 
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The amount of change required to bring our churches under 
the operation of such a method of admission as this last is 
very slight. We know of ministers who, in the use of that 
official power which Congregationalism in book and journal, 
and on the platform, is always denying that it possesses, and 
which the churches are as steadily allowing to be practiced, 
have made the change nemine contradicente. 

But when such change is accomplished there comes into view 
a peril which every thorough student of this question must be 
familiar with. Does not such a course open the door to laxity ? 
Would it not admit into the government of the church itself a 
body whose orthodoxy is but half formed, and who because of 
their unsettled opinion on many grave matters it would be 
unsafe to trust, and who might even overturn the foundations 
of the church itself? 

These are inquiries which we have no disposition to slight. 
In our judgment they bring into view the real core of the 
solid objection which may be made to the views we have 
advanced. As far, however, as they relate to the introduction 
of laxity and the corruption of personal faith, we conceive that 
enough has already been said to quiet that fear—or at least to 
quiet it as far as it can be quieted under any system at all. It 
is probably a danger that exists in the nature of the case and 
cannot be removed, but ohly diminished and guarded. The 
safety of the church lies, in part, in cherishing the fear and in 
deriving from it an incitement to vigilance and faithful admin- 
istration. The danger to which it refers has its seat, however, 
in the human mind more than in the kind of statute by which 
the church seeks to control its members, 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the church adheres to 
Christ, its central life and power, not so much by force of uni- 
form opinion, as by virtue of the divine and regenerate life of 
its members in Him. The New Testament, and especially the 
Book of the Acts, displays a sublime trust in the unifying 
and all controlling power of the practical principle of regener- 
ate and regenerating faith. Doctrine is worth much to feed, 
guide and support this faith; doctrinal examination is worth 
much to discover and verify it. But the great clue to guide a 
soul to the church, the cord to attach it to it, and the principle 
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to fit it to abide there, is this faith in Christ. Therefore the 
apostles trusted it with a sublime and single confidence. 
Therefore let us trust it too. There is nothing in anything 
without it. With it the church will sail through its troubles 
and abide in purity and strength. 

The governmental peril however remains, and requires, as 
we freely admit, some more thorough consideration than we 
are now prepared to give it. 

It is a peril which our churches, by their democratic organ- 
ization, are peculiarly exposed to. The Congregational denom- 
ination, when it opens its communion to a believer, gives him 
(with the exception in some cases of women and minors) polit- 
ical rights in the church. We have not made that distinction 
between what may be called the covenant rights of the Church 
Catholic and the political rights of the church local which in 
most of the denominations is so carefully guarded. With the 
exception made above, a Congregational church member is in- 
vested with ecclesiastical power and becomes a church ruler, 
He votes on all questions. As the matter now stands, he has 
an influence in framing the Articles of Faith. 

It would certainly be an act of sublime confidence in the 
simple principle of faith for any church to commit all its 
powers to those whose one qualification to administer them is 
this. It may prove in practice that such universal suffrage in 
the kingdom of God is the true policy. But should it be found 
that such a liberal policy would endanger too much the govern- 
ment or the church, there is nothing to prevent the separation 
being made between the covenant rights of membership in the 
Church Catholic and the political rights which would then be 
conferred by the local church on a mere limited body whom 
they conceive to be qualified to wield them. 

In fact, the traditional policy of the Congregational churches 
did this in withholding a vote from women and minors. A 
more arbitrary and indefensible measure it would be hard to 
imagine. And a denomination which to this day has not 
shaken off the habit entirely, could certainly have nothing to 
say against committing its political rights to a restricted body 
with superior qualifications. 

We are not yet willing to undertake the advocacy of such a 
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measure. We only allude to it to show that should the 
churches throw themselves on the free charter which has been 
given them, they would still. have it in their power to reserve 
in their own hands the administration of those ecclesiastico- 
political forms which it might be found unsafe to commit to 
believers in the first and simple stages of their Christian 
progress. 

At all events, it can never be safe to allow the questions of 
local church government to overpower the liberty or the rights 
of the Church of the covenant and the sacraments as founded 
by Christ. It can never be safe to appeal to the political 
exigencies of a local organization in extenuation of a curtail- 
ment of those rights and of those privileges which all denomi- 
nations exist only to foster and to cherish. 

















The Study of Words. 


Articte VIL—THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


WHEN we designate a person as a brilliant speaker, we are 
not merely employing a figure of speech; we are using an idiom 
and expressing an idea belonging to an antiquity beyond our 
tracing, and probably among man’s primeval conceptions. The 
same Greek word* means both man and light, and it is derived 
from a verbal roott which means both speak and shine. These 
correspondences imply that man is the light of this lower world, 
and that it is through speech that he shines, It is in accordance 
with this linguistic phenomenon that in the records of Divine 
revelation, the Author of Christianity is called equally the Word 
of God and the Light of the World. 

We propose, in this Article, to speak of the light that there is 
in words,—their importance as not merely means, but as subjects 
of study and instruction, as often condensing in themselves more 
knowledge than they can convey by their accustomed uses. 
Men have embodied in their words a profounder wisdom than 
their own,—have, like all great architects, “ built better than 
they knew.” There are many words whose very form is full of 
instruction,—many words in common use, in which we virtually 
recognize great truths that we practically ignore,—many which 
are enduring monuments of marked epochs in human thought 
or experience,—many which in their deflection form their pris- 
tine sense—their abuse superseding their native use —are 
tokens of perverted sentiments or retrograde movements, and 
thus stand as finger-posts pointing the way to reform and 
progress. 

We sometimes hear of the making of new words by individ- 
ual speakers or writers. This never takes place. Words are 
not made; they grow. An individual may, indeed, coin a word 
to express some conception of hisown ; but unless society needs 
it, he cannot give it currency. It must strike the public ear 
and mind; else it perishes on the tongue or pen that vainly 
strives to give it birth. But if it be a word that meets an actual 
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want, fills a real void, and if in structure it be adapted to its 
use, then he who first gives it currency is but the spokesman of 
the community. It is they, not he, who really create it; for 
receptivity is a much more essential factor in word-creation 
than invention is. For instance, the American term squatter is 
marvelously expressive. The man who first uttered it gave 
precise form to the idea for which thousands were wanting a 
suitable term, and it was hardly spoken before it was on every 
one’s tongue. As an instance of the opposite kind, a clique of 
influential literary men, many years ago, coined from a well- 
known Greek verb,* denoting appropriate, the English verb 
spheterize, designed to bear the same meaning and to serve at 
need as a euphemism for steal. They spoke it; they wrote it; 
they talked about it. It seemed to them, and it really is, very 
apt. They, too, were men of weight and authority in letters, 
and could accomplish as much as any men of their time; but 
they could not give it currency. There was no felt need, no 
vacant niche,—no posture of things had arisen to crave a new 
term; and the word never passed beyond their own circle. By 
and by, in connection with some novel development of selfish- 
ness which demands a new name, some one man, perhaps an 
obscure man, will take it up, and a thousand tongues will by 
acclamation bid it welcome into the body of classical English. 

Let us now look at some of the classes of instructive words. 
In the first place, proper names are almost always descriptive, 
historical, or both. In this country, and in colonies generally, 
there are many imported names, and these, though often with- 
out local appropriateness, are in most instances historical, indi- 
cating some intimate connection of the early fortunes of the new 
place with the original situs of the name. Thus, for instance, 
there is a region of New Hampshire where the towns almost 
all have Irishnames. There is nothing now to distinguish these 
towns from the rest of the State, except that the surnames of 
the few surviving descendants of the oldest families still betoken 
the fact that a large colony of the Scotch Irish were the first 
settlers of that region. 

Names are almost always significant in their original sites. 
To refer to a few familiar and well-known instances, the Medi- 
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terranean Sea defines by its name its land-locked expanse; the 
White, Green, and Rocky Mountains, their predominant char- 
acteristics; Lake Champlain, its French discoverer; Mesopo- 
tamia, its position between two rivers; Greenland, the gorgeous 
though brief verdure of its coast when first seen in midsummer; 
the Carolinas, the popularity of the English queen when they 
were settled; Providence, the religious trust of its founder. 
The beautiful town of Brookline in Massachusetts was at first 
the Precinct of Muddy Brook (muddy no longer), and when it 
became a town, that same brook was one of its lines or bound- 
aries. Chester and caster, as terminations, mark the sites of forti- 
fied camps (castra), generally Roman,—Doncaster, the camp on 
the Don ;. Lancaster, on the Lune: Winchester, on the Itchin, 
softened into Win; Colchester, on the Colne; Chichester, alone, 
as we think, not a Roman camp, but the camp of Cissa, an An- 
glo-Saxon chieftain. In like manner, the termination castle (as 
also burgh or borough) denotes the site of some ancient castle or 
fort, the prefix being a memorial of its builder’s name, its geo- 
graphical situation, or some salient fact in its history. Ford is 
a ford,—Bradford, the broad ford ; Orford, the ford of the Ore; 
Oxford, the ford crossed by oxen, or rather, by an ox on which 
a devout nun forded the Isis to escape the amorous pursuit of 
King Edward. 

We hardly need remind our readers how significant are all 
our numerous Indian names, always appropriate, sometimes 
highly poetical, as Cuyahora, glancing water, for Trenton Falls, 
and Astenroga, thunder-rock, for what is now degraded into Little 
Falis, an insignificant cataract indeed, but with inexpressibly 
grand rock-scenery around it. 

The names of persons are equally significant. The first or 
Christian name, which is in every instance the proper name, 
corresponding to the only name when there was but one, was 
originally a title descriptive of the person, or of some fact, idea, 
or association connected with his birth. The Hebrew names 
so used were at first often conferred with special significance ; 
there is not one of them which has nota distinct and strong 
meaning; and the very many in which the syllables Hl and Jah 
occur all have a religious reference, connecting the Divine name 
with some individual circumstance, trait, or aspiration. The 
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same is true of such classical first names as are compounded of 
Theos, Theo, Theus, or Thy, as Theodore, the gift of God, and 
Timothy, a worshipper of God. Others first names denote some- 
times condition, oftener character, or parental feeling, as George, 
a farmer, Frank, free, Charles, a darling. 

Many surnames grew from first names. Thus Richard, over- 
joyed at the birth of a first-born son, named the boy Charles, 
that is; a little dear ; but other persons spoke of him as Charles, 
Richard’s son, or, if they were intimate enough with the family 
to use a nickname, as Charles, Dick’s son, or elliptically, Charles, 
Richard's, or Charles, Dick’s. Thus the Richardsons, Richardses, 
Dixons and Dixes need have no dispute about the priority 
of their respective families, all having, it may be, equally de- 
rived their descent from some paternal Richard, with whose 
memory Fame has not charged her scroll. We have similar 
patronymic surnames in the McKnights, the O'Neals, the Fitz- 
geralds, and the Apthorps, who thus bear the inevitable stamp 
of Scotch, Irish, Norman or Welsh ancestry, even if they can- 
not trace their pedigree. Surnames were often, also, local ap- 
pellations, as John of the Ford, Philip of the Field, James of 
the Forest, early abbreviated into John Ford, Philip Field, and 
James Forest. Trades and avocations formed a large portion of 
the surnames, which, once conferred with cause, were trans- 
mitted, with the profession also in most instances, to the next 
generation, sometimes with the filial suffix, as in Smithson, 
sometimes in the original form. It is worthy of note that the 
family names of the old English nobility are names, never of 
trades, and generally of places. An American Percy or Stanley 
may possibly have descended in a direct line from the noble 
family bearing the name; to a Taylor, a Baker, or a Smith, of 
however high aristocratic pretensions, noble blood can have 
come only through the veins of working men,—a far more 
honorable pedigree (if pedigree can give honor) than one which 
can trace itself to the ruffians and freebooters who founded the 
houses commonly called illustrious. 

There is no need of multiplying instances or classes of signi- 
ficant names, when it is so hard to find a name that is not sig- 
nificant. But we beg leave to say a few words about the mean- 
ing of names as a mnemonic agency in early education and 
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through the whole of the subsequent life. We doubt whether 
the importance of this agency is often recognized. The names 
learned by children in geography and history are to them mere 
combinations of letters, connected by no threads of association 
with the persons or places to which they belong. Why should 
they not have the name analyzed or accounted for, that they 
may thus have associations with it which otherwise would be 
wholly wanting? Nothing whatever may be permanently 
remembered concerning a place whose name is unmeaning to 
the learner; while if he knows what it denotes and why, its 
sound will ever after recall its meaning, and what is contained 
in the name will suggest with itself other associated local facts, 
traits, or events. 

There is scope for a large amount of this study in the names 
of men. Modern names have, indeed, been transmitted from 
earlier times ; yet the name, when interpreted, will often be a 
definite index of ancestry, family, or race, and with it of hered- 
itary or generic traits of mind and character still distinctly 
traceable. As regards ancient names, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the name is often a condensed biography, especially when 
assumed or given, as was frequently the case, at some marked 
epoch of life. The four names of a Roman (who normally had 
three, sometimes four) often comprise all that is known of him. 
He had, as a matter of course, his own individual name, which 
commemorated some circumstance connected with his birth or 
infancy, or some cherished household memory or tradition ; the 
name of his family, which had, it may be, strongly marked 
traits; that of his gens, which had also a specific character ; and 
if a fourth name were given him from the one salient act, event, 
or experience of his life, the four may recall to the memory all 
that is necessary to determine his actual place in history. 

We will pass now to words, not proper names, which yet em- 
body history. These multiply constantly under our research, 
till the dictionary becomes a record of almost every thing that 
ever happened in the world. We can give but a few instances, 
The first shall be the word ostracize, which presents a most vivid 
picture of the Athenian democracy,—the rudeness of the time 
when oyster-shells were used for ballots, the barbarity which 
held an election of candidates for banishment, the free scope 
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and arbitrary power which enabled the vilest of the citizens 
from mere envy of the reputation of the best man inthe city to 
make him an exile, the utter lack and desecration of liberty 
while its forms were fetiches for the popular worship, the poten- 
tial despotism of democracy without the restraint and control of 
moral principle, and, by inference, the sore peril and the sole 
safeguard of democratic institutions in our own age and land. 
Tue word might well serve as a text for a volume of political 
history and philosophy. 

We will take for another instance the word assess, from the 
Latin assidere, to sit by. In the early English courts, as still 
in England and America, the chief justice had assessors, that is, 
sitters by, side-judges, whose functions, parallel with, were less 
important than those of the chief. It was customary for these 
side-judges to attend to the pecuniary affairs of the session, 
the costs of court, the payment of witnesses, in some cases the 
adjustment of damages,—all which was done by rule. From 
the position of these assessors, the word assess was naturally 
applied to their peculiar functions, and thence passed to all 
public boards and offices that performed the duty of taxation. 

The word chancellor is another word with a curious history. 
It was undoubtedly derived from the Latin cancelli, which 
denotes a lattice composed of two sets of parallel bars crossing 
each other. Certain secretaries were employed to erase legal 
writs which had been annulled by royal authority, and this 
they did by cancelling, that is, by making with the pen cancelli, 
or crossbars, over the signatures or other portions of the writ. 
These humble secretaries were the first chancellors, whose 
name passed over to the head of the court whose function it is 
to cancel, that is, to suspend or supersede by equity-jurisdiction 
suits at common law. 

Ceremony is another word which embodies a chapter of his- 
tory. Some three or four centuries before the Christian era 
the inhabitants of Care, a once powerful city in Southern 
Etruria, either by purchase or in reward for services rendered, 
were endowed with all the privileges embraced’in the franchise 
of Roman citizens, except the right of suffrage. Subsequently, 
when a native citizen of Rome was degraded from the right of 
suffrage, he was said to have been transferred to the tablets or 
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register of the Ceerites (in tabulas Ceritum), and cerimonium, 
denoting at first the estate or condition of the Cerites, came 
also to imply the passage into that condition. As this degra- 
dation was made with some formality, the word gradually 
passed to other solemn forms of civil procedure, and thus, by 
an easy transition, both to the usages of social life and to the 
ritual of religion. 

There are some words which are monuments of the progress 
of thought consequent on the introduction of Christianity. 
The word privilege is of this class. It is priva lex, an excep- 
tional law, a departure from legal and established right or usage 
in the case of an individual. The Romans almost always used 
privilegium in a bad sense. Thus Cicero, in his oration “ Pro 
Domo Sua,” complains bitterly of the privilege of having his 
house pulled down. But with the growth of Christian senti- 
ment, though privileges of the old order did not cease and 
have not yet ceased, it was no longer thought becoming to 
make exceptions to law and rule, formally and openly, against 
an individual, and the word became limited in its use to ex- 
ceptions in one’s favor, whether by private or public act, by 
the gift of man or of God. 

Humility is another word which Christianity, has transformed. 
Before the advent of Christ, lowliness was not a virtue, but the 
mark of a mean spirit. The Latin /umilitas, from humus, the 
ground, denoted abjectness, and nothing better. The corres- 
ponding Greek adjective,* used, with its various derivatives, 
many times in the New Testament, has a similar origin, and an 
equally disgraceful meaning. But when Christianity made 
lowliness at once a prime duty and an essential grace of the 
regenerate spirit, it could find no other words than these to 
designate the newly-adopted member of the sisterhood of the 
virtues. These words, therefore, received Christian baptism, 
and thenceforth designated the brightest jewel in the crown of 
him “ who, though rich, for our sakes become poor,” and the 
special birth-mark of those born into his spiritual kingdom. 

The word ¢ribulation furnishes an instance of the same kind. 
Before Christ suffered, the terms that denoted sad experiences 
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were all such as represented them in their malignant aspect,— 
words like those of which our language has many, as calamity, 
the condition of the blighted stalk or the broken reed, disaster, 
the evil influence of the stars, misfortune, the frown of the 
fickle goddess of chance. Meanwhile tribulation (éribulatio) 
denoted only the thrashing of grain. Tertullian, the earliest 
of the Latin Christian Fathers, first spiritualized the word, 
making it denote the thrashing of the elements of character by 
God’s afflictive Providence, the giving of the chaff to the 
winds, the screening of the wheat for the heavenly garner. Is 
not the same idea involved in the vulgar use of the word 
thrashing as applied to bodily punishment? The term, we 
think, is commonly employed in a somewhat higher sense than 
whipping, with a latent reference to the moral benefit that may 
ensue. 

The word virtue has a not unlike history. The Latin virtus, 
from vir, a man, closely allied to vis, strength, denotes manii- 
ness. Its Greek synonyme* is derived from the name of the 
god of war,t who was deemed the type of the highest manhood, 
and whose name is alleged by some grammarians to have a 
radical connection with the name for man which peculiarly 
denotes the strength and prowess that should characterize him.t 
Virtue with us still means manliness; but in the school of 
Christ true manliness is shown less in armed conflict with phy- 
sical force, than in battle with the world. the flesh, and the devil. 
But we may mark one seeming, yet not real, deflection from 
the meaning of this word. In the Italian, virtu is employed to 
designate taste, and virtuoso, while it may denote a virtuous 
man in our ordinary sense, oftener means a collector of olyects of 
taste. Here we have an historical landmark. There was a 
period when, under civil despotism, the old Roman manhood 
had utterly died out of its native soil, while ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption defaced and obscured the nobler ideal of Christian man- 
hood ; and then the highest type of manhood that remained 
was the culture of those refined susceptibilities, those ornamen- 
tal arts, and that keen sense of the beautiful, in which Italy 
has as far surpassed other lands, as it was for centuries inferior 
to them in physical bravery and in moral rectitude. 
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Among the words which owe their present meaning to Chris- 
tian sentiment we may also name the word passion. It literally 
means suffering, that is, a passive condition, in which one is 
7 acted upon without the power of resistance or reaction. In our 
| translation of the Bible it has not in a single instance a moral 
significance,—‘ men of like passions” denoting men of like liabil- 
ities to infirmity and suffering. The corresponding Greek word* 
seldom, if ever, the Latin passio never, in the classic authors, de- 
notes what we mean by passion. St. Augustine is the earliest 
writer who uses passio in this sense. In his and our use of the 
word it signifies a state in which some blind impulse of appetite, 
cupidity, or anger overpowers the reason, gets the mastery over 
the will, subjugates the higher faculties, and makes the man its 
unresisting slave. Men sometimes boast of strong passions ; but 
in so doing they boast only of their weakness, glory in their 
infirmity in a far different sense from St. Paul’s, parade the very 
tokens of their degraded manhood, the very fetters and manacles 
of their ignominious captivity and slavery. 

We will now take an instance in which Christianity has en- 
shrined in official titles its standard of true nobility. When the 
Lord of men and of angels girded himself with the towel, and 
performed for his disciples the menial office without which none 
of them—having made their way to the guest-chamber through 
dusty streets with sandalled feet—would have willingly taken 
their places at table, yet which not one of them to save his soul 
would have performed for another, he said, as he could not have 
said in words, “ Service alone is great and glorious ; not he who 
receives, but he who renders it acquires dignity and honor ; and 
he is the chief who can the most entirely divest himself of arti- 
ficial distinctions, can forget all things else save the need and 
comfort of his brethren, can in their behalf stoop, or rather rise, 
to the lowliest offices by which they can be benefited in body, 
mind, or character.” In perpetual token of this new order of 
nobility—may we not even say in perpetual memory of this 
Divine condescension of the Lord and Master ?—the titles dea- 
con and minister, both of them meaning servant, have adhered 
to the chief offices of the church,—the former in primitive times, 
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and still in large portions of the Christian church, designating 
those who serve at once the whole body of believers by distri- 
buting the sacred elements, and the poor as almoners of their 
brethren; the latter, those who consecrate themselves to the 
dispensation of the bread of life, and who are deemed best to 
deserve their title when they most merge all thought of personal 
emolument or distinction in their care for the humblest, the 
most needy, the most imperilled souls among those for whom 
their Master died. A like association gives all its dignity to 
the term pastor, shepherd, not the owner of the flock, but the 
man employed to feed it,—not him who assumes any preroga- 
tive of lordship over God’s heritage, but who simply seeks to 
nourish the sheep committed to his charge in the service and 
interest of their Owner and Master. 

There are some words which the progress of society has not 
exalted, but degraded. irate is a case in point. Pirate* by 
derivation means adventurer, and as the sea to the ancients was 
fraught with unknown perils, the word early came to denote 
especially maritime adventurers. But in the ruder ages plunder 
was always the object or the incident of maritime adventure ; 
hence the term was early applied to those who robbed on the 
sea. This for centuries was an honorable profession, made illus- 
trious by some of the greatest names in the semi-mythical his- 
tory of Greece. But even before the Christian era it had begun 
to be regarded in its true light, as too barbarous to be entitled 
even to the few and scanty rights which then belonged to bel- 
ligerents. Cicero says that a pirate is the common enemy of all. 
This has been the doctrine of all Christian publicists, and an 
article of the common law in all civilized nations, so fully re- 
cognized, that to declare the slave trade piracy was to deprive 
it of the protection of the flag under which it was prosecuted, 
though it were that of a government which still licensed it. 

We have spoken of words that have acquired new significance 
for good or evil in the lapse of time. There are other words 
which have altogether lost their signification, yet are still used 
as if they had a meaning. There is much that may be justly 
said both for and against the trial by jury; but we still hear 
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frequently the entirely obsolete argument for it, grounded on 
the priceless privilege of being tried by one's peers, that is, pares, 
or equals. When nobles were judges, and the baronial courts 
had for centuries exercised high-handed and red-handed juris- 
diction irrespective of the right, it was one of the greatest of 
boons to the commonalty to be tried by men of their own order; 
and though English juries have been browbeaten and coerced 
into perjured verdicts under such judges as Jeffries, and later 
by Tory ministries in the time of George LII, there have been 
many occasions when they have interposed their honest and 
fearless decision between autocratic or aristocratic power and its 
destined victim. But in this country, where we have no priv- 
ileged rank, a defendant or a party in a civil suit has his politi- 
cal peers on the bench no less than in the jury-box, may have 
his peers in social standing on the bench rather than in the jury, 
and, whether a good man or a bad man, may find his peers in 
moral character among the judges. 

It may not be out of place here to remind our readers of the 
vast stock of condensed poetry contained in the language of 
every-day life, and drawn upon by those who have no idea that 
they are speaking anything but plain prose. We can hardly 
utter a sentence that has not in it some figurative words which, 
as first so applied, were in the inmost consciousness of those 
who uttered them poetry. Even in that constantly recurring 
euphemism by which we like to call our schools and colleges 
seminaries, or seed-plots, we express by an apt and strong poetic 
figure what we acknowledge to be the great work of education, 
sowing, in contradistinction to the obsolete process of sfowing. 
But there is no need of examples in a matter so obvious. If, 
however, the reader will select a page in the most literal book 
he can find, and count the words on that page whose literal and 
original meaning is widely different from the sense in which 
they are used in the book, he may form some estimate of the 
importance of an intimate acquaintance with the sources and 
native significance of words. 

We have given almost wholly specimens from the classic 
languages. We, however, are indebted to almost every tongue 
in the civilized world, and to not a few beyond it, for words; 
and although the Anglo-Saxon—itself a compound dialect— 
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forms the basis of our language, and furnishes a large propor- 
tion of its most expressive terms, it yet is represented in but a 
minority of the contents of a modern English dictionary. We 
have from the Hebrew the verb cover; from the Arabic, the 
ultimate root of carve and grave, a root from which cherub, a 
carved or graven figure, is derived. We are in these latter days 
importing many new words, and have many of earlier adoption, 
from the French and the German. Quandary is the French 
qu’ en dirai, “ what shall I say of it?” There is reason to appre- 
hend that our common utterance of surprise or grief, oh dear, is 
a corruption of the irreverent French exclamation, Oh Dieu. 
Inafer, which has been recently naturalized, is the German Jauw- 
Jer, from laufen, to ran,—a man who runs about from place to 
place because he has nothing to do, an idler. 

We trust that we shall be excused for the miscellaneousness 
of the examples we have given, and they certainly have been 
numerous enough for a single Article. We pass then to what 
in the sermons of the elder divines was termed the “ improve- 
ment.” 

We would ‘urge, as a deduction from what has been said, the 
prime importance, in education, of the study of other languages 
than our own. We need not dwell on the worth of the French 
and the German. The latter, with the influx of German immi- 
grants, is of such essential service in business and in social inter- 
course, and the former is so needed in European travel, to which 
so many look forward with a hope more and more likely to be 
realized with every year, that no added motives to their study 
ean be required. We would therefore confine ourselves to the 
classical languages. We grant that few who study them are 
likely to acquire the capacity of reading them with perfect ease. 
Yet they are of the highest importance as studies in grammar, 
as giving a better knowledge than can be otherwise attained of 
language in general, and thus of one’s own language. Just as he 
who compares the bones of two or more animals, learns more of 
the anatomy of either of them than he could acquire by spend- 
ing thrice the time on one alone, so does he who can compare 
two or more languages understand the grammar of his own as 
no student of but one language can possibly understand it. A 
mastery is thus obtained over language as the instrument of 
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thought, which gives one ease and courage in speaking and 
writing his own language. There is a certain stiffness and awk- 
wardness, an adherence to narrow rules, a lack of enterprise in 
word and phrase, by which it is always easy to detect even a 
writer of worthily established reputation who knows the Eng- 
lish alone. In this point of view, by no means the least part of 
the benefit from the study of the ancient languages is derived 
from conversance with the sources of a very large proportion of 
our words in current use; for while we are indebted chiefly to 
the Anglo-Saxon for particles, auxiliaries and qualifying terms, 
we have drawn from the classical tongues, and most of all from 
the Latin, much more copiously for the nouns in most frequent 
use, for the terms appertaining to special departments of 
knowledge, for the adjectives denoting specific qualities, and 
for the verbs that imply speech and action. For these reasons 
the Latin, at least, ought to be studied by every person who 
means to have a serviceable education. 

Is it asked how time is to be found for Latin in the brief 
term of school-life, to which so large a number of young per- 
sons, particularly boys destined for business, are limited? We 
would answer that time may be made for it by omitting much 
that is utterly useless. In geography and history a great deal 
is learned that is forgotten as soon as it is recited,—catalogues 
of obscure names, details of insignificant battles, series of un- 
important dates. The memory was formerly packed with a 
large amount of material which might be spared now that 
good reference-books are so abundant. In some schools time 
is wasted in the study of definitions, often less intelligible than 
the words defined.* But the greatest waste is in English 
grammar. No person ought ever to look into an English 
Grammar till after studying French, Latin, or both, and then it 
should be into a book containing not one-fourth of the material 
commonly crowded into a school-treatise. Indeed, what is 
called English grammar is, most of it, fictitious, kept up for the 
benefit of the book-trade. It consists of the forced aprli- 
cation to the English of peculiarities borrowed from other 





* A case in point may be found in Johnson's definition of network,—" Any- 
thing reticulated or decussated, with interstices between the intersections.” 
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tongues, and the shams are appreciated, and the truth perceived 
by those who have studied other languages. 

Then too, the Latin may be studied much more easily and 
profitably than by the old mode of learning all the forms, rules, 
exceptions and anomalies, in a series of lessons to be com- 
mitted by rote from the text-book. We would, indeed, have 
the whole of the Latin grammar acquired ; but the syntax, the 
irregularities and the rare forms are more effectively learned in 
reading Latin than in studying the grammar; for in the former 
mode they are learned in connection with their occurrence, are 
therefore understood, are emphasized by example, and adhere 
to the memory. Let the pupil learn the regular paradigms of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, and then let him commence read- 
ing easy Latin, paying close attention to the construction of 
every word and the syntax of every sentence. Thus let the 
principles and the details of the grammar force themselves 
upon his attention and into his memory, while he is acquiring 
the vocabulary of the language. We have repeatedly tried and 
fully tested this method in teaching Hebrew, which from its 
unlikeness to any other language with which the learner has 
been acquainted presents peculiar difficulties. After teaching 
the pupil the sounds of the letters and the force of the vowel- 
points, and making him learn the paradigm of the regular verb, 
we have set him to reading the first chapter of Deuteronomy, 
analyzing every word as he went along, directing his attention 
to the principles of the grammar in their bearing on each word, 
and to every anomaly of structure as it came to view, so that 
all that could be learned concerning or taught by each single 
sentence or clause was fully understood before he was suffered 
to pass on to the next. By the time that one chapter has been 
read, the pupil has obtained a much better knowledge of the 
grammar than if he had recited the whole word-for-word. We 
are confident that this method applied to the Latin will so 
simplify and expedite the study, as to bring a very serviceable 
course of Latin reading within the ordinary term of school- 
attendance, without displacing anything that ought to be retained. 
Moreover, the young person, initiated into this noble tongue 
without the arid study of mere words that have to be relearned 
over and over again before they will stay learned, will love it, 
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will take a lively interest in its structure, and will acquire for 
his own diction or written style something of its marvellous 
terseness, directness, and energy ; while its multiform relations 
to his native tongue will constantly excite and reward his curi- 
osity, and will open to him in almost every English sentence 
depths of meaning which the merely English reader does not 
begin to sound. 

Let no one scorn the Latin as an element in general culture, 
because it is a dead tongue. Because dead, it is all the more 
living,—not, like a modern language, dying daily, in perpetual 
decay and renovation, but endowed with an unchanging vitality, 
—living in a power of expression which no other language has 
approached,—living in poets, orators, and historians that will 
never be obsolete till the civilization of which they have been 
essential factors shall become effete,—living in the numberless 
fresh scions that spring from it as fast as there are new ideas 
to be embodied, new departments of science to receive their 
nomenclature, new processes and products of art to be put 
into speech and writing. 

One word more. We would speak of the study of language 
and of individual words as emphatically a religicus study. 
The old controversy as to the formal origin of language, whether 
human or divine, is as worthless as it is indeterminable; for if 
human, it is none the less divine,—what God effects through 
the powers with which he has endowed man is no less his work 
than the heavens and the earth are. But we are constantly 
impressed by the vestiges of the Divine Providence in the 
structure of language. The Eternal Spirit, always working 
with and in man, has sowed language full of His own perfect 
wisdom, in words fraught with “ doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness.” The devout naturalist, 
astronomer, physiologist, feels that he is constantly tracing out 
the thoughts of God in the universe. This is equally the work 
of the philologist, only on the higher plane of the spiritual 
creation. 
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Articte VIIL—A REMINISCENCE OF THE STACKPOLE 
HOUSE. 


OnE who has watched for half a century, with any degree 
of care, what has gone on about him, will easily be persuaded, 
that no tale compacted of the imagination can equal the sim- 
ple realities of life. Not only, according to the old proverb, 
is “truth stranger than fiction,” but it is vastly more entertain- 
ing. It is possessed of far deeper sources of interest. An 
ideal landseape may be in the very highest style of the 
painter's art—may have all the elements of interest which it is 
possible for a picture to have: but it can never equal the 
glories of the real landscape when the light of the summer sun 
is falling softly upon it, and ail the subtle forces of nature are 
at play, in and around it. And so, day by day and year by 
year, little histories are unfolded, of individual and family life, 
which the novelist in the highest flights of his fancy would 
never exactly have conceived. Sometimes these experiences 
are gay and joyous, and sometimes they are intensely sad. 
But they are such as are woven perpetually, and rolled off from 
the busy loom of life. 

We propose in these pages to give a fragment of veritable 
human history—not one of those rambling and shadowy 
stories, ‘founded on fact,” but fact and reality itself—a chap- 
ter from the living joys and sorrows of a generation now 
almost entirely passed off the stage. And yet we will with- 
hold the names of the actors,—not that there would be any par- 
ticular harm in freely using them. 

All who have been familiarly acquainted with Boston during 
the years of the present century, will remember well the “ Old 
Stackpole House,” as it has long been called, stauding on Dev- 
onshire street, midway between Milk and Water streets. This 
antique structure is now no more. The costly and splendid 
Post Office building has risen over the spot where it stood. 
Five years ago, when the work of destruction was to begin in 
that part of the city, preparatory to the widening of Devon- 
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shire street, one of the daily journals of Boston, under the 
head of “ The Stackpole House,” had the following paragraph: 
“This long celebrated hostelry is doomed. For 139 years its 
strong brick walls and tiled roofs have defied the winter storms 
and the summer heats; but to-morrow the hand of business 
progress will fall heavily upon its venerable form and soon 
prostrate it in the dust,—thus removing another of the ties that 
connect the present with the past. Every Boston boy who has 
reached his threescore years and ten will recall it in connection 
with his reminiscences of his early youth, and tell of father 
and grandfather, dead, long and long ago, who remembered the 
Stackpole House when it was in its glory.” 

This prediction was not literally fulfilled until some time 
afterward: for when the first work of demolition was over, 
the venerable structure still stood, in a ghostly fashion— 
deserted and open to inspection—revealing to every passer-by 
its whole internal economy. Nevertheless it was “ doomed,” and 
was only waiting for the contractors on the Post Office building 
to begin their work, when this, and all the other ruins encumber- 
ing the ground, would be speedily removed. The magnificent 
edifice now standing on this spot, with its massive and pillared 
granite walls, covers of course far more ground than was occu- 
pied by this ancient family mansion. 

When the Stackpole House was built upon this spot, 
more than 140 years ago (in 1729), Boston, as compared with 
its present extent, was only a large village. Here was open 
territory, with arrangements for a choice, aristocratic, half- 
country residence. It stood, as we have said, midway be- 
tween Milk and Water streets, but looking toward Milk 
street, and with an ample dooryard in front. Anciently, 
Devonshire street did not exist. A narrow lane, starting out 
at nearly right angles from Milk street, sometimes called 
Joliffe’s lane, and sometimes by the more plebeian designation 
of Pudding lane, ran along upon that side of the building, 
occupying a part of what has since been Devonshire street. 

But we must not linger upon these details. For sixty 
years after this house was built, it was not known by its 
modern name. Different families, in the last century and in 
the present, have occupied it for a longer or shorter time— 
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the Waldos, the Tyngs, the Apthorps, the Winslows, the 
Welches. In the latter part of the last century, Mr. William 
Stackpole, a wine merchant, purchased the property, and 
though he occupied it with his family only a short time, as 
compared with the whole term of its existence, yet somehow 
he fixed his name upon it, and it has since been known by 
no other. Undoubtedly, in his day, there was a certain gay- 
ety about the old mansion—a fullness in the tides of life, that 
ebbed and flowed around it, that made a deep impression upon 
the “ Young Boston” of that generation. 

Fifty years ago, the waves of business began to roll up from 
the north end and invade the region where this old family 
residence stood. In all our great cities a process of this kind 
is perpetually going on. The tides of trade move steadily 
forward, earrying with them a great army of plain work-a-day 
people, and the rich, fashionable, aristocratic folks are certain 
to retire before this onward movement. 

For many years after the Stackpole House ceased to be a 
genteel private residence, it was used as a fashionable restau- 
rant, where the gay and lively Bostonians found good cook- 
ing, and where they used to assemble and unbend in festive 
cheer. Thirty or forty years ago this house was to the then 
citizens of Boston something like what the Parker House is to- 
day. But by degrees, the business of this part of the city 
became more rough, noisy, tumultuous, and fashion began to 
retreat from this place, even as a house of entertainment. The 
building descended still lower in the scale of being. It was 
put to meaner and meaner uses as the years rolled on, until, at 
length, its associations and its surroundings were of the coarse 
kind, rather than of the attractive. Its ancient glory had 
departed. The tide of festive joy that had so long broken 
around it had gone, never to return. 

During the last year of its existence, while it stood, as we 
have described it, empty and deserted, revealing to those who 
passed by its ancient halls and stairways, trodden by the gene- 
rations of the dead—its antique chambers and curious finish— 
its thick walls, built up in puritan honor, to endure—its quaint 
old rooms, where many had been born and many had died— 
in this broken and half-dilapidated state, it was a most com- 
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mon circumstance to see some elderly Bostonian lingering in 
front of it, musing over this wreck of the past, and calling up 
the memories of other days—pointing out perhaps to some 
stranger, or younger friend, what was so full of old and pleasant 
associations to him. Before turning away from the building 
itself, it may be well to pause and remember how far back, 
among the roots of our New England history, it reaches. It 
was twenty-five years old at the breaking out of the French 
and Indian war. It was forty-six years old when the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought. The house was built the year after 
Cotton Mather died, and three years before Mather Byles com- 
menced his unique ministry at the Hollis Street Church. It 
was eleven years old at the time of Whitefield’s visit to 
Boston. 

There is one singular fact connected with the history of this 
celebrated old mansion. In the transfers that have been made 
of it from family to family, as the years have passed on, in 
three separate instances it has gone to a daughter of the pre- 
vious owner, and has been occupied by her in her married state, 
so that the new name was only her married name. When this 
fact is taken into account, it will be seen that the house has 
remained much more nearly in the same family line than 
might appear, at first, from the large variety of names, 

There is lying before us, on the table, as we write, a little old 
manuscript sermon, very yellow and dog-eared, which was 
preached in one of the rough hill towns of Eastern Connecti- 
cut in the spring of 1796. The manuscript is about six inches 
long and four broad, in its outer leaves, but some of the inner 
pages are much smaller—not more than three inches square. 
It was written just when a ministerial crisis had arrived. The 
good parson was in want of paper, and when he set himself to 
his work of preparation for the Sabbath, he had to do the best 
he could under the circumstances. He gathered together such 
fragments of paper as he found lying about—some letters 
lately received, and some broken scraps on which he had made 
rough drafts of letters, to be sent in reply, to be copied after- 
ward in more dignified and shapeiy forms. He stitched these 
together, small and great, and made him a little book of forty- 
four pages, though many of these pages were already consider- 
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ably covered with writing. In inscribing his sermon upon 
these leaves he sometimes wrote across the old writing and 
sometimes around it, and so he finished a very tender and affec- 
tionate sermon, from John xv, 24-27, and went up the next 
Sabbath morning to the top of a high and rocky hill, and in a 
small, old-fashioned, square meeting-house, with high galleries 
and without any steeple, he preached it to a congregation of 
plain farming people; but of this same congregation since that 
day have come several men who have filled large places and 
are not unknown to fame. The first sentence of that sermon 
reads as follows: “This chapter is a continuation of Christ’s 
farewell sermon to his dear disciples whom he had chosen out 
of the world to bear witness to the truth of his divinity and 
religion.” 

But when we penetrate through the sermon and decipher the 
writing underneath, we discover that there was a crisis in the 
life of this good minister, far more severe and trying than 
any occasioned by the lack of writing-paper. These leaves, 
thus hurried together, reveal the outlines of a correspondence, 
which had caused anxious days and sieepless nights in that 
plain old parsonage house among the hills. 

A son from that household was in Yale College. T'wo years 
before he had gone there and was now midway in his college 
course. He was a specimen of manly beauty, such as one is 
not often permitted to see; and when he appeared at New 
Haven he occasioned no little commotion among the young 
people of that place. The writer has it on the personal testi- 
mony of a most worthy and venerable lady, who after living 
out nearly her fourscore years in that beautiful city of her 
nativity, and leaving behind her children and grandchildren, 
has now for many years been dead, but who, at the time this 
student from Eastern Connecticut came to college, in 1794, 
was in the full glow of youthful life and beauty. Her em- 
pkatic testimony, in her own words, was: “ He was the hand- 
somest young man that ever trod the college green.” 

The same language might have been used respecting him 
that was used to describe another young man, many, many 
generations ago. ‘“ But in all Israel there was none to be so 
much praised as Absalom for his beauty ; from the sole of his 
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foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him.” This handsome youth was the first-born son in this 
quiet old parsonage-house, and his father and mother loved 
him as fond]v as David loved Absalom. 

But, as in the case of Absalom, so now his beauty was for a 
snare unto him. Such attentions as he received, such flatteries 
as were lavished upon him, might have wrought mischief with 
almost any young man just coming forward in like conditions 
into life. Transferred, as he was, from a home of exceeding 
quiet to the temptations of a college and a city, these flatteries 
wrought mischief with him—turned him away from his studies 
in which he might have shone, and at length involved him in 
trouble with the college authorities, as well as with merchants, 
tailors, &. The interior and underlying correspondence in 
this old manuscript sermon is all about this student at Yale. 
Some of those letters are easily deciphered in part or in whole, 
while others are so broken that the sense cannot be made out. 

Dr. Dwight had then just commenced his presidency of Yale 
College, having been inducted into office in 1795. The first 
writing discoverable in this manuscript is the draft of a letter 
to be sent to the President. It is addressed to “ Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, New Haven.” [The first words are missing, but after- 
ward it runs thus:| 


“ Could you see it consistent to give him a dismission from college, I should be 
glad, as it will save me some expense which will be needless for him, and which 
I need; for his debts are crowding upon me, and it is with difficulty I can settle 
those already contracted. Rev. and deer sir, I find it very hard to support my 
son any longer in college, and he having an intention of contributing to procure 
something toward settling debts contracted, being at a great distance, and as I 
would like to see him, I am led to think it best to request a dismission for him 
from being a member of your college. I wish to have a formal interview upon 
this subject with you, dear sir, but seeing no way for it, I am pressed to present 
my request, by writing, in confidence of your wisdom and goodness. Hoping you 
will do the thing which is best, I am, yours.” 


Next follows a letter from a highly injured and indignant 
tailor. At the end of seventy-seven years, from the time this 
epistle was written, letters of the same general import, we are 
sorry to say, are still going from that goodly city to various 
parts of our broad land. 
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“T have an account against you for tailor work done for your son , last 
summer, to the amount of about forty-eight shillings, and which I was promised 
should be paid me last September, and I have not yet received one farthing of it. 
but I am in want of the money, and don’t know how to wait long for it; and, 
indeed, I cannot. It has been a disappointment to me waiting so long. I must 
put the account into the hands of an attorney soon, if not settled. Yours, &.” 


And here is the draft of the letter of the father in reply. 
You can see in it the plain, honest, hard-pressed pastor, living 
on a small salary, straitened now on every side, in his endeavors 
to educate his growing family. This boy at Yale is the oldest, 
but other children, sons and daughters, are coming forward, and 
he wishes to give them all good advantages for education. In 
fact, as years passed away, three sons from this household went 
into professional life, and two daughters became the wives of 
distinguished minsters. But let us hear the letter. 


“ Sir,—You wrote me that you have an account against my son. I would in- 
form you, that I know nothing of it in particular, but shall make payment of it, 
as soon as possible. I hope you will wait until I come down to New Haven, which 
I expect will be in June.” 


Then there is a draft of still another letter, written to some 
one to whom money was owing, but who evidently is not so 
indignant and peremptory as the tailor was. The draft reads 
as follows, and from some internal evidence was very likely 
addressed to the steward of the college. 


“ As to the debt due to you from my son, I will give due attention to it, and as 
I am disappointed at present in respect to money, it is probable I shall be at New 
Haven, or send in the course of the summer, and if so, I will endeavor to settle it. 
I would wish, sir, to have you, if you will, take the care of some things in college, 
that belong to my son, disposing of them to as good advantage as you can, except 
the articles of bed-clothing, which I do not wish to be disposed of. I would be 
glad, sir, if you would make some inquiry in respect to things left by my son and 
take care of them.” 


Then we have the form of still another letter, written ap- 
parently to some one in New Haven, to whom all these letters 
were to be consigned in a package, and who was to distribute 
them. This letter bears a distinct date, open and visible, as 
some of the others do not. It was written “May 24th, 1796,” 


and is as follows: 
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“ Dear Sir,—I have four letters, requesting the favour that you would deliver 
them as soon as may be with your own hand, and should the President signify to 
you a complyance with my request in respect to my son, that you would be so 
kind as to write me ” [the rest is cut off ]. 


Some of these letters were written with the hope and expec- 
tation that the boy might he honorably dismissed from college, 
and might come home. But the boy was involved in such 
trouble with the college authorities, as many others before and 
since have been, that he was not to be honorably dismissed, 
but was to be suspended or rusticated. With this disgrace 
upon him, the young man, with his proud and high spirit, 
could not bear to go back to his father’s house, and to his old 
companionships, and so, while the father is waiting anxiously 
for news from New Haven, and is hoping to see his son, word 
comes that the dear child is suspended, and what is still more 
trying, that he has disappeared. 

And so, as the tradition runs, the grieved and stricken father 
mounted his horse, and in those days of early summer, when 
the birds were singing and the fields were green, took his long, 
sad, and solitary way, over the hills, some fifty or sixty miles, 
to New Haven. On reaching the place and making inquiries, 
he concludes, from such information as he can gain, that the 
boy has gone to a town in western Massachusetts, where reside 
some relatives or intimate friends of the family. So again the 
father starts on horseback, and slowly makes his way up to 
this town, a distance from New Haven of some seventy miles. 
When he reaches the place, weary with his long and anxious 
journey, the sorrowful news awaits him that his truant son has 
been there, but has gone to seek his fortunes in Boston. But none 
of these things can exhaust or weary a father’s love, so on he goes, 
this time a journey of some one hundred and twenty miles, to 
reach the city of Boston. There he finds the truant boy, and 
in his kindness, and being disposed to make the best of a bad 
case, he falls in with his son’s intreaties, allows him to remain, 
and helps to secure him a place, as a student in one of the best 
law offices, at that time, in the city. The head of that house 
bore an honored name then, and that name is still in high 
repute, in Boston and in the land. With this arrangement the 
father went home, having made a circuit of between three and 
four hundred miles. 
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The rusticated student set about his work here like one who 
had a character to retrieve. So far did he gain upon the good 
will of the college authorities in those years, that in 1799 they 
conferred upon him the degree of A.M., and his name will be 
found in the triennial catalogue of Yale, in the list, for that year, 
of the Honvrarii et Alibi Instituti. He thus obtained his degree 
of A.M. two years earlier than in the ordinary line of things. 
Had he gone on regularly in his college course, he would have 
graduated in 1798, and would have taken his A.M., according 
to usual custom, in 1801. The fact that it was conferred upon 
him as it was, seems to be good evidence of a general diligence 
in his law studies. 

As the story used to run, it happened, one night, in those 
years between 1796 and 1799, that a fire was raging some- 
where in the vicinity of the Stackpole House, and the fine- 
looking student, by a kind of accident, turned out of the crowd 
and took the steps of the old mansion as a good place to see 
the fire. A pair of eyes happened to be looking at him out of 
the window, that had seen him before. The door was opened, 
and the student was politely invited to walk in and look from 
a window where he could see the fire to still better advantage. 
This was the real beginning of an acquaintance, that ripened 
into marriage. The marriage took place in the summer of 
1800. Meanwhile the law studies had been completed, and the 
student had opened for himself an office in Boston, and was 
expecting to make this the place of his residence and his 
business, 

But in 1803, during the first term of Jefferson’s presidency, 
the immense territory called by the general name of Louisiana 
(of which the present State of Louisiana is only a small por- 
tion) was purchased of France. Our young lawyer succeeded, 
through the aid of friends, in obtaining from Jefferson the 
office of District Attorney for this territory, and his place of 
residence was to be New Orleans. In Nov., 1803, he left 
Boston for that distant city—how distant in those days !—and as 
soon as he could make suitable arrangements for living, his 
wife followed, with their little daughter, then two years old. 
Here everything seemed to promise for him a brilliant and suc- 
cessful career. There was much in his fine looks and style to 
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captivate the people of that new southwest, and he rose rapidly 
in business, in wealth, in reputation. But in 1804, his wife 
died suddenly of the fever of that country, and the little girl, 
after a time, was sent back to her relatives in Boston. At her 
return she was probably not far from four years old—old 
enough to remember her father, from whom she was to be now 
strangely separated, after such experiences of toilsome journey. 
ing as do not often fall to the lot of a little child. 

So the months passed on-—the little girl now in Boston, 
prattling of her father, and of the sights she had seen in her 
southern life, and her father most busily occupied with the 
duties of his place. The business of the office had now so 
accumulated that the lawyer had with him, besides other help, 
a younger brother, who might assist him in his work, and at 
the same time study his profession. The income wes so large 
that the District Attorney of Louisiana was enabled to live in 
such state as might seem becoming to a United States’ officer. 
He had servants, fine horses, and carriages, and was wont to 
appear abroad in the streets of the city with such show and 
equipage as to attract the admiration of that gay, half-creole popu- 
lation. He was rising in popularity. Office, honor, and wealth 
seemed to open naturally before him. Flattering reports of 
his success and of his prospects reached his friends at the 
north, and his good father was cheered and rewarded for all his 
patience and toil. 

But New Orleans was then what it has been since, a place of 
wild and ungoverned passions. Its code of morals was ex- 
ceedingly corrupt, and its whole style of life showy and half: 
fantastic. It was easy for such a man as our District Attorney 
to feel, that when he was among Romans he must adopt the 
style of the Romans. He had not the moral courage to carry 
down to that place the simple lessons of virtue, truth, and right, 
which he had learned in the quiet home of his father; or under 
the teachings of President Dwight and his coadjutors at Yale 
College. Honor in that city meant something exceedingly dif- 
ferent from what was called honor among those plain Connec- 
ticut farmers, that sat under his father’s preaching. 

From the very nature of his life, from the exposures of his 
office, he was subject to continual frictions and irritations. The 
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temper of men about him was hot and jealous, ready to take 
fire at a word, and what was needed to quiet them was a calm, 
just spirit, ever seeking after the true and right. 

Time had passed on until the year 1807. In a quarrel that 
had arisen with a certain maa with whom he had some public 
business transactions, the District Attorney received a challenge 
to fight a duel, and under what he deemed to be the pressure 
of the southern code, he promptiy and foolishly accepted it. 
His brother, who was in the office with him, knew in part, but 
not exactly, what was passing. He was troubled, anxious, and 
watchful; fearful of violence, but not knowing exactly in what 
shape it might fall. His lodging place was not in the same 
building with his brother. Rising in the early dusk of a March 
morning, and looking out into the street, he was astonished to 
see his brother’s carriage driven rapidly by, with his brother in 
it half muffled in a cloak. Suspicion at once flashed upon him 
as to what was going forward. The carriage had disappeared. 
But he took its direction and hurried on if possible to reach it. 

He came up with it, after a long and weary race, outside of 
the city limits, and just in season to behold a horrible sight. 
The duel had been fought, the seconds and witnesses were 
standing round, and his brother lay prostrate upon the ground 
bleeding to death. He died upon the spot, and was buried the 
next aay in the Protestant burying-ground, where his ashes 
still lie, though his grave is entirely undesignated, and cannot 
now be found. 

The little girl, thus left an orphan, was among kindred who 
would kindly care for her, and who would abundantly provide 
for her wants. After growing to years of womanhood, she 
married, and not long ago died, leaving behind her, in the city 
of her birth, a goodly number of descendants. 

Were we not justified in our opening sentences, in saying 
that human life, in its unfolding, often moves in channels so 
strange and abrupt, that no novelist would ever be likely, in the 
operations of his fancy, to follow them or to conceive anything 
of the kind. The several portions of our story were at first so 
far asunder, that it did not seem they would ever come together ; 
and yet, now that the story is told, all will agree that they are 
but parts of one whole. 
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The Stackpole House, as we have said, is no more; but the 
old parsonage-house in Eactern Connecticut, where he whose 
singular fortunes we have tiaced was born, is stil] standing in 
the same rustic quiet as of old. The birds of the air still sing 
about it, and build their nests in the trees. The cattle and 
sheep graze peacefully upon the neighboring hill-sides, as though 
this world had no trouble and sorrow. The meeting-house 
still stands upon the top of the rocky hilli—not the same, but 
on the same spot—and the people from the scattered farm- 
j houses still gather there Sabbath by Sabbath, to worship the 
God of their fathers. Life follows death, and death follows 
life in endless succession. 

A few years ago, from an old barrel of sermons then stand- 
ing in the attic of that house, which had been many times picked 
over by children, and grandchildren, the writer of this ob- 
tained the manuscript which has been described in these pages. 
It was not comely enough to attract the attention of those who 
had gone before, and unless the inner contents of it had been 
discovered, it would doubtless still have been passed by and 
left behind. But those interior treasures gave it a value, 
which no other sermon in the pile was likely to have. 
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Articte [X.—THE FRIENDSHIP OF G@THE AND 
SCHILLER. 


Ir is often said of Goethe that he was over-conscious in the 
matter of his superiority in the world of letters, and that as a 
consequence he was inclined to attach extravagant meanings to 
the extraordinary things he said and did. It may not be amiss 
to look at that portion of his literary career in which his rare 
powers culminated, with reference to his own estimate of his 
ability in directing those powers, and for the purpose of judg- 
ing whether indeed egoism had any inordinate sway in their 
exercise. 

The tender relation he established between himself and 
Schiller, when the growth of both minds had passed the period 
of their literary adolescence, will furnish a field most inviting 
for such inquiry. The account he gives of it, as an alliance 
avowedly contracted in the interest of the highest of all art, 
and under the influence of discoveries which now we see to 
have been far in advance of his time, instead of suggesting 
vanity, will, I think, on impartial examination, add a tender 
lustre to the great glare of his fame, and afford a better clew 
to the subtlety of his genius than all the other events of his 
life put together. 

First, we should say that the friendship of these two great 
men, like that we so often note between the antipodal figures 
of a marked epoch, is interesting as illustrating not the caprices 
of genius, but some of the profounder processes by which its 
triumphs are achieved. Genius is not a lawless force in the 
world of mind. The sentiment now pretty generallv prevails 
that the times of its coming, and the work it will do, are in 
some sense the predestined data of the era it will represent. 
The scientific intellect of our age refuses to be baffled by the 
Byronic frenzy or the madness of Heine, and so takes hold 
vigorously of the challenging riddle of the Sphinx. All things 
must be inductively considered; genius shall be no exception ; 
we have the thread to that labyrinth, and will penetrate its pro- 
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foundest secrets, and bring its most concealed treasures to the 
Jight of day. 

There may be some presumption in this, but the boldness 
and energy with which the physicists take hold of the con- 
founding problems of human nature cannot be without promise 
of good results. The method, it is true, is too rigidly cireum- 
scribed. If scientific enquiry must be limited to investigations 
wholly physical, then the inference is forced, that this high 
power we call genius is subject to no freer law than that which 
shapes the crystal and drives the planet in its changeless round. 
We cannot help revolting from this. And then it is difficult 
to believe, with Mr. Maudsley, that consciousness should not be 
the chief witness in such matters. For, supposing the new 
philosophers to have succeeded to their heart’s content, in the 
application of their grand doctrine of the persistence of force, 
in proving that mind is but a differentiated form of matter, still 
it is inevitable that thought must report itself to us in consci- 
ousness, and facts of this kind cannot well dispense with a 
philosophy of their own. Nevertheless, it has been the good 
fortune of the older metaphysics that they have been jostled 
from their scholastic ruts by the indiscriminate rush and panic 
created by the grosser methods of these days. The good effects 
are already quite manifest. The human intellect and allied 
problems are taken up with an awakened interest ; and then it 
is easy to see that the narrowness and imperiousness of our 
scientific era will give way toan ampler and more liberal spirit, 
in proportion as the themes which by their subtlety and vast- 
ness were the despair of philosophy, become equally the despair 
of science also. Both schools, wrestling with the same prob- 
lems, in a region where the most assured results are still hut 
proximate in their character, will be ia a better frame for mu- 
tual helpfulness and concession, and the great work will be 
pushed on by what each will bring to the other's aid. 

And yet it is true that the older systems erred in making 
their appeal too exclusively to consciousness, They overlooked 
the rich mines of discovery which the outward products of 
mind embody, and thus lacking that strong objective ballast 
which linguistic science and letters so abundantly yield, they 
wandered off into transcendentalism and mist. Here is evi- 
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dently a field in which the mind may be inductively studied. 
The languages of men, the arts of expression they have per- 
fected, the literatures they have created, the experiences they 
have recorded, biography, history, drama, song, the whole 
world of letters, and even the dryer detail of philological 
inquiry, whereby but recently language bas taken the rank 
of a science ;—ali articulated sounds and symbols in which 
the evanishing mental power is wont to embody itself, are 
now felt to be a wide and comparatively unexplored terri- 
tory, into which the scientist is invited to enter with promise of 
the grandest results. It has been noticed with what avidity 
the leading nations of the earth have taken up afresh their 
respective literatures, with the view of making their classics, 
and indeed all the accessible documents of their language, the 
material for profounder and more philosophical research ;—to 
this end eminent men, not a few, going into voluntary exile, 
and through years of toil with foreign tongues and obscure 
dialects, noting the psychological traits and aspects of human 
nature which the strange clime and alien speech develop. 

Now, in keeping with this frame of inquiry, we shall find genius 
everywhere exciting a novel interest; its experiences; its con- 
fessions ; its works; its idiosyncrasies even, becoming as never 
before, the prominent and comprehensive facts for such broad , 
and liberal generalizations in philosophy, as were not possible 
under the @ priori and subjective methods. 

This much it seemed necessary to say, that this effort of ours 
to interpret the friendship of two celebrated German poets may 
not be held as wholly gratuitous, but as a contribution, how- 
ever small, to a current of learned inquiry setting in this way. 

To begin then, it is a fact worthy of note that the date of 
this friendship constitutes an epoch in the literary labors of 
both these men. Goethe's prodigious powers did not fully 
flower out until after 1794, when he flung himself, so to speak, 
into the quickening embrace of Schiller’s genius. Confessedly 
there appeared a new element in his Hermann and Dorothea, an 
air of spring-tide, a tone of purity, simplicity, vigor, youth, 
which he could have caught only in his association with the 
artless professor at Jena. On the other hand, Schiller may be 
said to have almost begun his career as a poet under the per- 
sonal direction and friendly stimulus of Goethe. His youthful 
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performances were indeed of extraordinary promise: 7’he Rob- 
bers ; Fiesco ; Cabale und Lnebe ; and his maturer tragedy of Don 
Carlus had thrown the German people into a ferment of excite- 
ment. Yet it is altogether likely that this last would have 
closed his career as a poet but for his timely acquaintance with 
Goethe, and the palingenesis he thereby experienced. The 
Kantian metaphysics had well nigh clipped his wings. He 
was tired of fiction. The wide-spread struggle for liberty 
among the nations, and the appalling excesses of the French 
Revolutionists, had made the poet’s heart more sensitive to the 
stern realities of history, than to the magical creations of his 
own ideal world. His History of the Revolt of the Netherlands, 
which won for him the position at Jena, clearly marked him 
out as an aspirant in this line of literary effort worthy to be 
ranked with the foremost ; and what could he do more now, than 
apply himself assiduously to the duties of his department in a 
great university. 

There was, however, in reserve for this man a destiny incom- 
parably greater than that of a drudging professor, albeit the 
wealth of the unexplored mine of philosophical history was 
inviting him to an easy conquest. The poet's high calling was 
his. He had deliberately relinquished it, it is true; but just 
. then Goethe met him with the high theme of Meister on his 
tongue: “The poet is a teacher, a prophet, a friend of gods and 
of men. How! Wouldst thou have him descend from his 
height to some paltry occupation? He who is fashioned like a 
bird, to hover round the world, to nestle on the lofty summits, 
to ized on flowers and fruits, exchanging gaily one bough for 
anotier, ought he to work at the plough like an ox, like a dog 
train himself to the harness and the draught, or, perhaps, tied 
to a chain, guard a farm-yard with his barking?” The timely 
interposition saved the poet. But what we have particularly 
to note is, that the charm of this friendship lies not in mutual 
concessions, and a gradual harmony of feeling springing up thus 
between two eminent men thrown much into each other’s society, 
but in a deep personal attachment, rationally devised by Goethe, 
and determining in its main features the literary destiny of 
both. It exemplifies how cultured minds feed upon one 
another, and the kind of nourishment with which in extraor- 
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dinary measures the wide, deep, cosmic cravings of genius are 
alone satisfied. It illustrates the necessity and capacity in 
great minds for adequate personal contact and sympathy, for 
ends of art; the maintenance of a rational love, so to speak, 
having its roots down deeper, and sending out a larger affluence 
of growth and fruitage, than if springing from mere congeniality, 
or some common aim in life on a lower level. These two great 
German poets found in each other what was needed to make 
each the complement of the other, and both together the as- 
cendant literary constellation for their country and the world. 
If this seems an exaggerated and far-fetched view, it has at 
least the merit of having been suggested by Goethe himself. 
If it be thought that his egoism prompted him to a kind of 
ex post facto rendering of a common-place event, that he might 
in a refined way minister to his besetting foible, it would be 
well to bear in mind the delicacy of that attachment, and some 
other sanctities of friendship that should not be thus profanely 
handled. Moreover, these are the leaders of their race. Their 
work must be complete. They have an epoch to create, and 
their joint toil is actually demanded by the peculiar want of 
the time. We could as little conceive of Luther receiving and 
dismissing at his pleasure the timid overtures of Melancthon, 
as to imagine the tie that bound these two great world-poets 
together to be the offspring of mere sentimentalism and caprice. 
It must be observed that Goethe conquered the love of 
Schiller, and that through difficulties that rendered it no mean 
exploit. On first interview, they were mutually repugnant. 
Their ideas and temperaments were in conflict, their culture 
was different, their genius wholly diverse. At an earlier period 
Schiller had indeed been swept along with the general feeling 
which Goethe's unwonted power had excited, and there can be 
no doubt that the Getz von Berlichingen first suggested to him 
the line in which his earlier efforts had been directed. But the 
fervor of youth had died away, and he was professor of history 
at Jena before his acquaintance with Goethe was tutored into 
friendship. The experiences of their first meeting they both 
frankly record. ‘On the whole,” says Schiller, ‘this meeting 
has not at all diminished the idea, great as it was, which I had 
previously formed of Goethe; but I doubt if we shall ever 
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come into close communication with each other. Much that 
interests me has had its epoch with him; his world is not my 
world.” On the other hand, Goethe says: “No union was to 
be dreamt of. Between two spiritual antipodes there was more 
intervening than a simple diameter of the spheres. Antipodes of 
that sort act as a kind of poles, which can never coalesce.” It 
is, however, much to our purpose that in the very next sentence 
he proceeds to show how precisely that polarized union was 
brought about. 

Goethe was a man of wondrous insight. Among the cen- 
turies he stands solitary in the rare gift of subjecting the ideal 
and real world alike to the behests of poetry ; and to him men’s 
heads, as well as their hearts, yielded their richest offerings as to 
an acknowledged priest. At the time we are considering him 
he had attained a height serenely elevated above all systems 
oi philosophy, and equally above all the stormy passions with 
which humanity was chafing, and could literally look down on 
the struggling experiences through which his more youthful 
contemporary was passing, and discern the points wherein his 
mind might become the polarized complement of his own. 
That this end was deliberately planned by Goethe must be 
taken on his own assertion; for in the very same breath in 
which he describes Schiller as a kind of “ spiritual antipode,” 
he proceeds to tell how, with some stratagem, he succeeded in 
settling that polarized relation into terms of the warmest friend- 
ship. ‘ Antipodes of that sort can never coalesce,” but they 
may “act as a kind of poles;” and so we see him devising his 
occasions, and resorting to most tender expedients, to bring the 
shy professor to such terms of juxtaposition, at least, as would 
make it clear to what extent two such spirits could reciprocate 
their incentives to the deeper and more pervasive activity of 
both. This thing was calmly and ingeniously undertaken by 
Goethe. Always a realist, and having given the strongest im- 
puise to that storm-and-stress period, in which the literary life 
of Germany broke away from its artificial and conventional 
limits, and brought in the new culture of nature, albeit with 
some extravagance and precipitancy, Goethe now saw in Schil- 
ler an opposite and ideal tendency—and not modest either— 
exalting itself, in one of his esthetic speculations, to a point of 
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almost avowed antagonism to the position the age had attained. 
A strong, masterful genius was this, but not in harmony with 
the new turn of affairs, thesweep and compass of which Goethe 
so weil understood. 

Does the irapression still linger that motives of rivalry were 
at the bottom of Gosthe’s overtures with Schiller? At this 
period of his history it is alike unjust and unwise to suspect 
him of this. He was evidently far above the possibility of any 
such littleness. He dwelt apart, like a star, at a height of unap- 
proachable superiority. And then it would not be in keeping 
with the spirit of the man, if to any extent we can trust De 
Quincy's estimate, “that his temperament and constitutional 
tendency was of that happy quality, the animal so nicely 
balanced with the intellectual, that with any ordinary measure 
of prosperity he could not have been otherwise than a religious 
man.” He would not turn to Schiller to make him an instru- 
ment of his ambition, to strengthen, by compacting with him a 
critical duumvirate, his oft-imperiled autocracy in letters, and 
thus secure in confederation what, in a state of solitary eminence, 
was constantly in danger of eluding his grasp. We cannot 
think it of him. Even the Xenten, which the duumvirate 
launched together, will give no countenance to this opinion, for 
the most it did was to satirize the low jealousies and carping 
prejudices which the friendship itself had occasioned. Schiller 
was, indeed, a formidable rival of Goethe. He left a deeper im- 
pression, in the long run, on the literature of the German people 
than did Goethe. But it were a very cynical view of so tender 
an attachment, to imagine it all planned by Geethe for the sole 
purpose of quieting a power that might otherwise annoy, and 
possibly subvert, his unprecedented supremacy in the world of 
letters. 

There is room for feeling on this point. By general suffrage 
Goethe ranks with the very few who are entitled to be con- 
sidered poets of mankind, rather than of the particular people 
they represent, and would take his place as fourth on the list 
with Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakspeare. With no more 
egoism than is compatable with an intellect so grand, he seems 
to have contemplated such a rank for himself in the intimation : 
* National literature is of little importance; the age of a world 
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literature is at hand, and every one ought to work in order 
_to accelerate this era.” And this will interpret for us fairly his 
union with Schiller. He was evidently impelled by such crav- 
ings as so broad and capacious an intellect must be urged 
withal, and the results of this intimacy contributed so directly 
to the large and liberal aims he had in view, that it would be 
difficult to believe he did not forecast them, as a means of men- 
tal fertilization, in the exercise of the same faculty by which he 
discovered the metamorphosis of plants. 

We are now prepared to look directly at the circumstances 
leading to this rare espousal. Gooethe and Schiller happened 
to be in attendance upon a scientific lecture at Jena, in which 
some branch of natural history was discussed. Leaving the 
room at the same time, they fell into a random parley as to the 
merits of the discussion, Schiller being dissatisfied with the 
disconnected way in which the subject had been treated. 
Goethe hinted that there was certainly “another way of repre- 
senting Nature, not separated and disunited, but active and 
alive, and expanding from the whole into the parts.” The 
novelty of the suggestion caught Schiller’s curiosity, and while 
the explanation was pending, they arrived at Schiller’s house 
and Goethe was pressed to enter, and leisurely finish his dis- 
course there. The moment is an auspicious one, and all the 
art of the great Sphinx is marshaled to catch and utilize every 
indication of kindling affection, and test finally to what extent 
the genius of this man would respond to his own. His great 
discovery of the metamorphosis of plants lends itself readily to 
the elucidation of his theme. He draws a diagram of a typical 
plant on paper. Schiller is carried along with the demonstra- 
tion, and begins to see clearly that Nature works out her won- 
drous transformations by the inherent energy of a life-power 
within ; but realism and idealism are the mental habitudes of 
these respective poets, and a temperamental battle must be 
fought before any terms of truce can be concluded. Schiller 
had a horror of experiments. The idea! the idea is larger, 
deeper, than any physical symbol that can letter it out to the 
eyes of men. It has the sweep of infinity about it, which 
makes it forever unattainable by the feeble gropings of the 
laboratory, or the stark computations of the calculus. Schiller 
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is with his age ir *hic Half a century must roll around yet, 
before the worl! wi cct fully t| > cnse of Goethe's sugges. 
tion. There is iue diiierence between 1794 and 1842, at which 
last date Dr. Mayer enunciated the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, and there followed that tremendous revolution in 
human thinking consequent upon the grand discovery of the 
correlation and conservation of the physical forces,—there is 
this interval which the esthetic presentiments of Goethe so 
easily outstrips, but toward which the reluctant eye of Schiller 
is cast as to a dread abyss. At Schiller’s backwardness we can 
have no surprise; the abiding wonder is, that Goethe should 
have so far over-leaped the boundaries of his times. 

Is it to be wondered at that the admirers of Goethe should be 
so enthusiastic in crowning him with the select few, the optimates 
in the world of letters, when they see him consciously inaugurat- 
ing an epoch, in human culture, an epoch, too, which in this year 
of our Lord 1873 is just mounting to its zenith, and promises wel] 
to have a whole century for its cycle. No doubt there is much 
that is partial, vague, and even false, in the notions of both these 
men, as they struggle together there in Schiller’s house at Jena; 
no doubt there is much in the ascendant culture of the times that 
must effervesce with the ferment which the new discovery has 
produced; but after all abatements have been made, we are 
taken with a sense of grandeur at beholding one great man, not 
a scientist, a poet, consciously at the fountain head of the move- 
ment, and deliberately aiming to bring into its current all 
refractory and discrepant elements of his times. 

The battle ensued. Goethe’s own description of what he 
valls The Happy Incident will serve us best in this connection. 
“Schiller had mach more prudence and dexterity of manage- 
ment than I. He was also thinking of his periodical, The 
Horen, about this time, and of course rather wished to attract 
than repel me. Accordingly, he answered me like an accom- 
plished disciple of Kant; and as my stiff-necked realism gave 
occasion to many contradictions, much battling took place 
between us, and at last a truce, in which neither party would 
consent to yield the victory. Positions like the following 
grieved my very soul: The specific quality of an idea is, that no 
experiment can reach it, or agree with it. Yet, if he held as an 
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idea the «i « wag which I looked upon as an experimeu: 
th: st certainly, I thought, : some common gro..rd 
: betwe°. 1s, whereon we might meet. The first step was 1 \ 
taken. Schiller’s attractive power was great; he held all firmly 
to him that came within his reach. I expressed an interest in 
his plans, and promised to give cut in the Horen many notions 
that were lying in my brain. His wife, whom I had loved and 
valued since her childhood, did her part to strengthen our 
mutual understanding. Our friends on both sides rejoiced 
in it; and thus by means of that mighty and interminable con- 
troversy between olject and subject, we two concluded an alliance 
which remained unbroken, and resulted in much profit to our- 
selves and others.” 

We may form some conception of the profit resulting from 
this alliance, by reflecting thai out of it sprang all that magic 
efflorescence of genius, in the s»ubsequent labors of both parties, 
which still continues to be the marvel of the literary world. 
But for it Wallenstein would :.«: have been completed, or hav- 
ing been completed, would +t have been the splendid piece 
of art we now findit. The Mai ef Orleans would not have 
been written. Welhelm Tell would never have seen the light. 
On the other hand, we must note the fact that Goethe’s most 
splendid performances date subsequent to the year 1794, when 
the two poets formally adjusted their differences at Schiller’s 
house at Jena. We have the first part of Wilhelm Meister, per- 
haps in process of composition at that very time, and published 
in 1795; Hermann and Dorothea appearing in 1797, the same 
year in which the two champions had a friendly tournament in 
the making of ballads. And it is not risking much to say that 
Faust, pronounced by competent critics the greatest drama the 
world has ever known, but for this happy incident might never 
have been other than ein fragment, in which condition it was 
until 1808. 

It remains now to look more profoundly into the particulars 
of this friendship; to discover, if possible, the deep, underlying 
cravings of spirit which were in this way satisfied and subserved. 
The stormy period of Goethe’s youth had gone by, and a state 
of calm, self-poised, serenely settled optimism had been attained, 
of which he gave a most striking picture in the story of Wil- 
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helm Meister's Apprenticeship, as contrasted with the preceding 
Sorrows of Werter. He is now “king of himself, and of his 
world.” Meantime Schiller has emerged from the boisterous 
irregularities of his youth, and has repudiated heartily the wild 
spirit that had so gushingly found vent in The Robbers. He is, 
however, so completely under the sway of the esthetic portions 
of Kant’s speculations, that his love and genius for the stormy 
representations of the drama have been stilled into a perilous 
calm, and he has ensconced himself into a professor's nook in 
the University of Jena. 

Now through the sympathetic study of the works of these 
men, and the biographical legacies which in considerable abun- 
dance they have left to our hand, together with such casual 
confessions as, from time to time, they were wont to make, we 
are able to let down the plummet into some of their deeper 
experiences, and get intimations of what it was that each in the 
other sought and found. Following Goethe’s suggestion, we 
shall find the main points of the intimacy, without fail, in the 
antipodal nature of the parties concerned. First, it is to be 
specially noted that the one is above, whilst the other is beneath, 
the vast philosophical current which surges so mightily through 
the age in which they live. Schiller was a disciple of Kant; 
Gcethe was a genius sufficiently buoyant and masterful to rise 
above all the conflicting systems of his age, and in a manner 
keep them in subordination to the wider and more practical 
ends to which all his labors were directed. 

Think of the prodigious intellectual activity of the German 
philosophers at that time, the colossal systems which, in rapid 
succession, were flung upon the world ; Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel; each one of whom might count for a whole generation 
of such plodders as, in preceding ages. had worked in these 
mines ; giants, alongside of whom other men even yet seem 
pigmies. And, especially, it is a circumstance that must not 
be overlooked that the greatest prodigy of them all, G. W. F. 
Hegel, was probably at this time in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Jena, where Schiller was; and that whilst esteeming 
both poets, that great man was especially the friend and admirer 
of Goethe. It is of course the system of Kant which these illus- 
trious successors of his are carrying forward to its remotest con- 
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‘sequences, and to such destructive and constructive issues as 


were originally bound up in it, and consequently we hear only 
of Schiller’s adhesion to Kant. But there was in his immediate 
vicinity, daily crossing his path, a man who carried in his broad 
brain an original method for all such high themes, and who 
had pushed the @ priori doctrines to their ultimate analysis, in 
generalizations so broad and deep as to merit for his scheme 
an independent rank of its own. To what extent Schiller was 
familiar with the speculations of this remarkable man, we have 
no means of knowing. A Kantite he certainly was, and his 
devotions at the shrine of the Kritik reiner Vernunft were char- 
acterized by all the ingenuousness and native ardor of his tem- 
perament. It was here that Goethe found him. “The philo- 
sophy of Kant,” says he, “which exalts the dignity of the mind 
so highly, whilst appearing to restrict it, Schiller joyfully em- 
braced. It unfolded the extraordinary qualities which nature 
had implanted in him ; and in the lively sense of freedom and 
self-direction thus acquired, he showed himself unthankful to 
the great Mother, who surely had not acted like a step-dame 
toward him.” Here is a statement in philosophic terms, at least, 
of the intellectual difference between himself and his friend. 
Goethe conceived that Schiller, in binding himself down to 
Kant’s system, or indeed to any system of speculative philoso- 
phy, was compromising the sweet liberty of nature, and very 
possibly floating off in the direction of the deceitful singers of 
the sea. In the act of advocating the begreifen, the special 
faculty of the Kantian metaphysics, he would himself fail of its 
exercise. Goethe has already that distrust of metaphysics 
which afterward grows so intense and pronounced in the scien- 
tific era coming on apace. He continues to criticize Schiller : 
“Instead of viewing nature as self-subsisting, as producing with 
a living force, and according to appointed laws, alike the highest 
and lowest of her works, he took her up under the aspect of 
some empirical, native qualities of the human mind.” Let us 
pause and get the meaning of this remarkable language. If it 
had been uttered at a time contemporaneous with our evolution 
theories, we could at once divine its import. As it is, it must 
be confessed that this view of nature which Goethe sets so 
magisterially over the narrowness of Schiller,—a view which 
VOL. XXXII. 48 
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makes it self-subsisting,—savors not a little of Spinozaism, with 
which as a system, in early life, he was enamored. Critics have 
had a perplexing controversy as to whether Goethe cherished 
any definite philosophical notions of his own, and the conclu- 
sion upon which there seems to be the fullest unanimity is, that 
he kept with him always a large and liberal store of eclectic 
gleanings from .all fields of metaphysical research, organically 
interwoven with an all-pervading pantheistical animus. We 
should not be surprised if this were so, for pantheism in one 
shape or another was the goal at which all the speculative 
thinking of the German doctors was, sooner or latter, arriving. 
In this direction Kant’s regulative ideas of the Reason undeviat- 
ingly pointed ; and thither Fichte, in his Subjective Idealism, 
Schelling, in his Objective Idealism, and Hegel, in his Absolute 
Idealism, carried the illustrious captive in triumph. Indeed, 
pantheism seems to be the special snare in which the human 
mind is taken, when running out in those dim lines of inquiry 
where the Infinite, like the blue sky, looks down upon us, but 
will not bend its mighty concave that we may touch it with 
our finger. Pantheism is the soul gasping at an intellectual 
elevation too thin for its subsistence. And therefore we find 
it as fatally infectious among those who limit their aspirations, 
professedly, to such responses as Nature’s oracles will utter, 
under the stern testings of a purely inductive method, as among 
those of the opposite school. A man, it is true, is in no danger 
of deifying the forces of light, heat, and electricity, which he 
may have so largely under his control; but if he will yield him- 
self to the conviction that the globe he inhabits is swimming in 
a sea of infinite ether, and then note how the new doctrine of 
force, presiding over all his experiments and reasonings, pushes 
him powerfully to the conclusion that the cireumambient im- 
mensity is the universally diffused Primal Force, of which all 
the other forces with which he is familiar are but the varied 
phenomena, he will confess the ease with which he is carried 
into a pantheism only a little more gross than that which Spi- 


noza avowed. 

But there is a way in which this sentiment may be innoc- 
uously held, and in this shape a liberal judgment will make it 
the ruling animus of Geethe’s mind. A great artist should not 
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be measured by standards foreign to his art ; and whilst it may 
well detract from the completeness of character we wish to see 
in one so grand and preéminent, that he does not heartily recog- 
nize the distinctively Christian sentiments in the new culture 
he organized ; that he should have built it up—if in this he is 
not misrepresented—in so preponderatingly and imposingly a 
pagan temper, nevertheless it is doing him a great injustice to 
try him before a tribunal to which, as a poet, he is not amen- 
able. It was as an artist, a poet, a writer that he came, impart- 
ing new glory to his nation, and starting the world’s literatures 
on a grander career. On this altar he dedicated himself entire. 
We shall look to him for no new exhibition of theological acu- 
men, for no contribution to the learned exegetical discoveries 
for which his countrymen have been so deservedly celebrated. 
His work was wholly in another field. Moreover, the religious 
views recommended in the Wanderjahre, whilst possibly much 
broader and more liberal than those commonly subscribed to by 
the strictly orthodox, and with a larger element of nature in 
their composition, have nevertheless the merit of displaying the 
“Divine Man” in his “ sanctuary of sorrow,” making his life an 
example for all men to imitate, and his suffering and death a 
model of exalted patience. 

As this alleged pantheism of Goethe is an essential term in 
his friendship with Schiller, it will require at our hands a more 
discriminating treatment. Our theory is that Goethe was great 
enough to fix deliberately upon the kind of culture, the regime 
of literary labor, he would inflexibly pursue. He understood 
so well the driftings of the social elements of his time, and his 
own particular bearings in the world of letters, that he was able 
to put himself into exactly that attitude with reference to his 
contemporaries, that would bring his method into the most strik- 
ing and imposing contrast with the artificial temper which 
everywhere prevailed. His controversy with Schiller is evi- 
dence of this. And now, if we bear in mind that the central 
principle of this new culture was to be a deep, penetrating, 
absorbing devotion to nature,—an element hitherto having no 
organic connection with the literature of his country—a pro- 
found study of her forms, a rapt experience of the inspiration 
she breathes from every flower, and star, and heaving sea, we 
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shall have no difficulty in seeing how he found his secret on 
the hither side of religion. As a worshiper, he should feel the 
need, doubtless, of a divinity having personal affinities, either 
as encompassed with his unapproachable glory, or as coming 
down to incarnate himself in the corporate history of the race. 
As an artist, his inspiration shall be the Life, all pervasive and 
infinite, which, out of the depths of its interminable mystery, 
expresses itself in the myriads of forms with which the universe 
is teeming, and in the passions, emotions, joys, sorrows, with 
which solitary bosoms and seething populations are heaving. 
For all ends of art the diffused life may be held as imper- 
sonal, so that it be conceived of as alive, and responsive to the 
touch of thought ; so that it may still invite and repay the lov- 
ing enthusiasm of the poet who gets access to its inner pen- 
etralia. It is an abyss in which he may swim as in a sea of 
glory. One indivisible essence, an infinity of joy it is, whose 
loftiest expression is Reason, and whose throbs, like the palpi- 
tating splendor of the stars, play back and forth on limitless 
expanses of ether, and is evermore the undiminished fullness 
of itself. It is easy to see that so long as the mind refuses to 
set out on any speculative adventure into the infinite, and will 
be satisfied to revel in the joys it diffuses, to woo its beauties, 
to fly with its winds, to float down its sunsets and catch the 
meaning of their hues, to listen to the weliing of its myriad 
fountains, as they mount upward in the trees, and wave down- 
ward again in the spray of the leaves; if, without theory, it 
can be felt that the individual reason is but part and parcel of 
this diffused essence, more than its kin, a sort of inclusive phe- 
nomenon for every other, with power to feel and interpret 
every other, with its analogue in every ringing grove, in the 
metallic ribs of the hills, the finny tribes that gambol in all 
seas, the beasts of the jungle, the aurora of ice-fields, and the 
blaze of innumerable suns; if the poet can acquire the art of 
surrendering himself, as a child to its lullaby, to the sweeping 
currents of this community of life, to the end of such speech 
in symbols as shall be the true prophet’s utterance, he cannot 
in this be adjudged to have broken in any vital way with the 
higher verities of religion. For life is one and indivisible, “ the 
bright effluence of bright essence increate,” and the poet's 
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method consists in the simple secret of penetrating the inner 
life of things, and grasping in his imagination the causal con- 
tent, the divine element which evidently is in every stone and 
star. “Had I not had the world in my soul from the begin- 
ning,” says Goethe, “I must ever have remained blind with my 
seeing eyes, and all experience and observation would have 
been dead and unproductive.” 

The principle admits of easy illustration. A dramatist, for 
example, is able to depict a passion true to nature, in propor- 
tion as he has the faculty of throwing himself sympathetically 
into the peculiar movement of life which that passion repre- 
sents, and this again he will do in proportion as, by instinctive 
insight, the individual of his creation is made to express, 
through his individuality, some general and universal attribute 
in the life of man. Goethe therefore would study nature, and 
in times of poetic exaltation sink into its currents, that he 
might emerge with its secret—nature as everywhere breathing 
round him, and culminating in human nature, with all the 
play of its myriad emotions and moods, banishing forcibly 
from his mind the possibility of any caprice in her movements, 
finding everywhere an epiphany of the eternal reason, typified 
and ultimated in his own rational soul. 

“ As all nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 
So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same ; 
This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
Which from beauty takes its dress, 


And serene, through time and season, 
Stands for aye in loveliness.” 


This, without doubt, was the ideal side of what may be 
called the Gethean culture, and there is in it, as every honest 
mind will see, nothing that is fairly open to the charge of pan- 
theism, an imputation which Novalis was fond of making. It 
was as a principle of art, and not as a scientific dogma, that he 
gave it so vitai a place in his method. No doubt he was 
indebted to he great philosophers around him. He was him- 
self capable of rising with them to their dizziest heights ; and 
it is one of the points to be noted in the friendship he con- 
tracted with Schiller, that he is thrown in marked contrast 
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with that poet, and made superior to him, in the happy and 
subtle blending of the philosophical and poetical imaginations 
in his mental adjustment. It is even probable that his warm, 
personal relation with Hegel, induced him to look favorably 
on that great philosopher's theory of the Jdentity of Sulyect and 
Object, thought and thing, and especially to sympathize with 
the application of his Method to nature, in which, by the way, 
a systematic attempt was made to escape pantheism, by mak- 
ing nature but the exteriority (aeusserlichkeit) of God. How- 
ever this may be, he did not formally espouse the Method, but 
simply took from it what any one might rightfully appropriate, 
to wit: First, the principle that, both for thought and thing, 
there is a substratum of the divine; and, second, that the high- 
est reality for the human mind is in the synthesis of opposites, 
the coming together of subject and object, the most intimate 
blending of thought with the thing upon which it is exerted. 
The idea is in its fullness only w.en its polarized elements are 
brought into complete coalescence and unity. Considered 
apart from any special system, simply, as an invariable process, 
more or less conscious, in the economy of thought, the fact 
that opposites compose all our rational ideas, and that the 
eternal Reason is concerned in the movements of our minds, 
from point to point in all mental evolution, is worthy of the 
acceptance of every reflecting person; and all that Goethe did 
was to turn it to tremendous practical account in the new 
culture he set on foot. 

Now assuming this to be in the main a correct statement of 
Goethe’s attitude toward philosophy on the one hand, and 
poetry on the other, it becomes apparent what a wide and deep 
gap there was between him and Schiller in this rencounter at 
Jena. Schiller had espoused the philosophy of Kant, and its 
tendency was to shut him up in the idea, and prevent his go- 
ing out into any universality of conception. An idealism was 
superinduced in which the thought and the thing were in 
unnatural estrangement, and, to that extent, his great poetical 
abilities were withheld effectually from the eternal truth of 
things. To Schiller, therefore, Goethe could supply a realistic 
element, and be the occasion of letting out his fine genius to 
the ample and generous scope it ought to have. 
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The result was as he anticipated. Schiller owned the ser- 
vice. On the 28d August, 1794, Schiller thus writes to Goethe: 
“On much in regard to which I could not obtain perfect har- 
mony within myself, the contemplation of your mind—for thus 
I must call the full impression of your ideas upon me,—has 
kindled in me a new light. I needed the object, the body of 
many speculative ideas, and you have put me on the track of 
it.” Previous to the composition of Wallenstein, he concedes 
he had no just conception of Nature. Shakspeare he had not 
comprehended. “He was,” says he, “the object of my rever- 
ence and zealous study for years, before I could yield him an 
enthusiastic homage. I was not capable of comprehending 
Nature at first hand. I had but learned to admire her image 
reflected in the understanding, and put in order by rules.” A 
sigh this is over his long enslavement to the Kantian criticism, 
from which he would not have been released but for the timely 
interposition of Goethe. The effect of that friendship was not 
to supplant criticism, but to put Schiller into a juster concep- 
tion of his art, to cause the scales to fall from his eyes with 
reference to Shakspeare, and to supply him with enough real- 
ism to put him on the way, in constructing the drama espe- 
cially, of throwing his vigorous genius into each of the charac- 
ters he would bring on the stage. 

And so, lifted up thus by the hand of Goethe, we hear him 
saying: ‘‘ Criticism must now make good to me the damage 
she herself has done. And damaged me she most certainly 
has; for the boldness, the living glow which I felt before a 
rule was known to me, has for several years been wanting. [ 
pow see myself create and form. I watch the play of inspira- 
tion; and my fancy, knowing she is not without witnesses of 
her movements, no longer moves with equal freedom. I hope, 
however, ultimately to advance so far that art shall become a 
second nature, as polished manners are to well-bred men ; then 
imagination will regain her former freedom, and submit to none 
but voluntary limitations.” What a change! He who, in writ- 
ing Don Carlos, had reveled in the pernicious maxim that the 
poet must not be the painter, but the lover, of his heroes, now, 
while preparing Wallenstein, at the special request, and under 
the direction of Goethe, ingenuously confesses to a friend that 
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his sentiments and method of work have undergone a radical 
change. “I do my work very differently from what I used to 
do. The subject seems so much outside of me that I can 
hardly get up any feeling for it. The subject I treat leaves 
me cold and indifferent, and yet I am full of enthusiasm for 
my work. With the exception of two characters to which I 
feel attached, Max Piccolomini and Thekla, I treat all the rest, 
and particularly the principal character of the play, only with 
the pure love of the artist. But I can promise you that they will 
not suffer from this. I look to history for limitation, in order 
to give, through surrounding circumstances, a stricter form and 
reality to my ideals.” How easy it is to trace the distinct and 
delicate marks of Goethe’s influence in every word of this ! 

But was Goethe in any measure profited by his association 
with Schiller? We need only answer that he avows incalcul- 
able assistance in keeping his mind in that state of free equi- 
poise between the ideal and the real which was the coveted 
goal of the new intellectual regimen he set on foot. If Schiller 
was predominantly idealistic, he was predominantly realistic. 
Now, whether in philosophy, culture, art, or religion, he would 
find the true end of all well-directed intellectual effort to 
bring together these opposing elements into such harmonizing 
adjustment as the evolution of truth must require. With 
Goethe—and the principle challenges universal assent—truth 
lies between these mystic poles. His Faust has its profoundest 
significance in the fact that it is a sublime effort toward a rec- 
onciliation of the ideal and the real. In the Goethean culture 
this thought was talismanic. Without making it an imperious 
article in his creed, the great poet calmly gave himself up to 
its enchantment, and in all ways, literary and scientific, in 
penetrating the secrets of human hearts and of the blooming 
flowers, everywhere he aimed to exhibit, if he did not per- 
sonally exemplify, its beautiful realization. The same aim, the 
same spell, bound him in his friendship with Schiller. Tender, 
deep, ingenuous, thoroughly Platonic, it was nevertheless an 
alliance contracted under the direction of the presiding maxim 
of culture he had espoused, and was subordinated to such 
rational ends as only two such great spirits, clinging each to 
each, could in helpful sympathy devise. 
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Of what value is the maxim? The theme awaits an exhaus- 
tive treatment by itself. It may savor some of enthusiasm, 
but such only as the splendid and challenging results of this 
happy incident will go far in justifying, to say, that as the inspir- 
ing principle of a very lofty species of culture, this maxim is 
comprehensive and complete. We could propose no better 
specific for the ills of our times. We are living in an age 
when the realistic or scientific element is in threatening pre- 
ponderancy, and the idea is in a fair way of sinking to an ab- 
straction. There is clamor enough for truth, it is true, but the 
ponderous reality is in danger of being miserably dwarfed, by 
the prevailing dogmatism of the experimental sciences, which 
do often persist in groveling with the facts and forces of nature, 
as if all beyond were a boundless inane, Our affinities must 
have room to play in a field so immeasurable as that which 
takes in the essence of things, and opens to us what in some 

sense is the substance whereof the worlds were made. Poetic 

exaltation has a, legitimate and long-consecrated but now much 

desecrated place in all grand discovery, and there is no ground 
in reason that the stern utilities of our time should part com- 
pany with so beautiful, sc indispensable an evangel. Let Goethe 
be re-called that he may impress anew upon us the divine 
mission of his art, for if truth is not mainly the discovery of 
the poet, it is at least true that, after science has wrought her 
marvels, and unrolled her grand schemes of classification an. 
use, there is yet behind her scrolls, and tables, and crucibles, 
and scales, a region of human capability and want, whither 
science unattended cannot come and minister, and to which she 
may pay tribute only by yielding her work to be taken up and 
transfigured in the light of poesy, 
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Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Meyer’s Commentary on Gacatians.*—The English transla- 
tion of Meyer’s great work on the New Testament, which has 
been promised for some time by the publishing-house of T. & T. 
Clark, makes its first appearance in this volume. It is introduced 
to this country, like all the publications of this house, by Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New York. That it will meet 
a welcome reception and command an extensive sale can scarcely 
be doubted. Meyer is to be regarded as the leading commentator 
of the world. For forty years he has been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of this work, devoting to it his time and energies, and by the 
successive editions and revisions he has kept it in the advance of 
the rapid progress of the studies in this department during the 
past generation. About four months since—in June of the present 
year—he died at Hanover, where he had so long resided, and 
where he held a prominent position in the Church. His commen- 
tary is, thus, introduced to the American and English public just 
as he has closed his labors, and we have, in the translation now 
made, the work in its final form, as left by its author. We are 
glad that a new language has, as it were, taken up the results of 
his learning, and is about to present them to a new and wider 
circle, so that his fame, now that his life is ended, may become as 
wide-spread in these English-speaking nations as it is already in 
his native land. 

The translation, as a whole, has been placed in charge of 
Professor Dickson of Glasgow, the translator of Mommsen’s His- 
tory of Rome, and was intended to contain the latest notes and 
suggestions of Dr. Meyer as each successive volume should ap- 
pear. Provision was, thus, made for giving it the greatest possi- 
ble accuracy and value. It is, of course, now impossible to hope 
for any further additions from the author, as his work must 





* Critical and Ezxegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By HEINRICH 
Aveust Wi.neLtM Meyer, Th.D.. Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. From the 
German. The translation revised and edited, with the sanction of the author, by 
Wim P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Part VIL The Epistle to the Galatians. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 354. 
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remain as he left it at his death. But we shall have, in the Eng- 
lish form, the latest editions, and, thus, the latest and most matured 
views which he held. The work of such a scholar, gradually grow- 
ing up and continually made more and more excellent as the 
studies and reflection of forty years enlarged his power, is a 
treasure which cannot be too highly valued by the Church. It 
will be a source of knowledge and a guide to all those who, by 
their theological education, are able to study the New Testament 
as scholars, and will, through them, exert its influence every where. 

Dr. Meyer was one of the best class of German scholars, viewed 
in relation to their best characteristics. He was a patient, candid 
student of the Scriptures; very able; very free from love of party 
as compared with love of truth; always growing nearer to the 
truth as he was growing older and more learned; ready to say 
calmly and fearlessly what he believed to be the truth; meeting 
opposition without passion, but with the force of weighty argu- 
ments ; always bringing the results of his wide-extended know- 
ledge to bear upon the subject under discussion ; and always press- 
ing on to the most complete and exhaustive knowledge in his own 
field. He had great clearness in the expression of his thought ; 
a conciseness of statement, which, if not carried to the extreme 
point of de Wette, was noticeable as compared with most Ger- 
man writers, and was as great as is desirable in any writer; a 
knowledge of the Greek language unsurpassed by any of his con- 
temporaries; and a remarkable insight into the thought, in its 
precise form and shade, of the passage on which he was comment- 
ing. He was possessed, thus, of the qualifications and character- 
istics requisite for a commentator of a high order; and he became, 
as such a man must have become, better qualified as he passed on 
in life. As distinguished above other German commentators even, 
he was an exact observer of the grammatical rules and idiomatic 
peculiarities of the Greek language, and was a linguistic commen- 
tator in the strictest sense. Indeed, in cases where he is led aside 
from the true meaning or intent of the text, it is, very generally, 
where his exactness in these matters binds him too closely to the 
letter. But the careful student of his commentaries will be more 
and more impressed with the ability exhibited in them, in this 
regard, and will feel the force of the considerations which he pre- 
sents from the rules and uses of the language. 

Meyer’s work is of a far higher order, and, if carefully used, will 
be of far more value to students in the theological field, than any 
other which has, as yet, been translated from the German. It is 
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designed for Biblical scholars, not for popular use. It is designed 
exclusively for Biblical scholars, and not, like the American edition 
of Lange’s work, partly for them and partly for others. If the 
members of the clerical profession are thoroughly interested in the 
study of the New Testament in the original language, they will 
prize this work as of the greatest service to them. The addition 
of it to the best recent English commentaries will make the facili- 
ties for such study, for those preparing to enter the profession, 
much greater than they have ever been in this country. 

The publishers promise the utmost care in the preparation of the 
translation, The present volume seems to justify the hope that 
we shall have Dr. Meyer’s thoughts presented accurately in an 
English form. It is a satisfaction, also, to see that the editor, who 
has the work in charge, has determined to make no additions or 
omissions, In the case of a work like this, the reader prefers to 
have it as it came from its author, and without anything inserted 
from foreign or inferior sources. The intermingling of any such 
extraneous matter seems to alter the character of the book, and, 
in just that degree, to diminish its value. The translators of Ger- 
man works have too frequently adopted the plan which Dr. Dick- 
son has happily rejected, and we are the more gratified that this 
one comes to us as it does. The commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians was presented to the public by Dr. Meyer, in its 
first edition, as long ago as the year 1841. Four subsequent edi- 
tions have been prepared, from the last of which, issued in 1870, 
this translation is made. The successive revisions of the work 
have added very greatly to its value. Nothing which has been 
published in connection with the Epistle, or which has tended to 
throw light upon it, has escaped the author’s notice, or the atten- 
tion which it deserved. The commentary is both critical and 
exegetical, Dr, Meyer’s judgment in regard to the questions of 
textual readings is worthy of very high respect. To each chapter 
he prefixes a brief statement or discussion in respect to all the 
principal variations of the different manuscripts, which are to be 
found in it, with the readings adopted by the leading critical 
authorities. The exegetical notes cover every point suggested 
by the verses, and include the examination of historical ques- 
tions and of the views of other writers which differ from his 
own. In the notice which he takes of those who, from the 
standpoint of the so-called higher criticism, or from some precon- 
ceived theory, would, mainly or wholly, set aside the New Tes- 
tament record, he does not act the part of a mere controver- 
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sialist. His presentation of the strength of the argument is as 
calm as it is clear, and as convincing to a candid mind as it is 
calm. He opposes others in the spirit of a true scholar, whether 
the opposition be in relation to smaller or to greater matters. The 
introduction to the Commentary, in which he considers the dates, 
the object, the contents, the genuineness of the Epistle, and the 
people to whom it was written, is quite brief. The questions aris- 
ing with reference to these points are not so involved or difficult, 
in the case of this Epistle, as in the case of some other parts of 
the New Testament, and the very nature of his Commentary—as a 
handbook for the whole New Testament—renders the most ex- 
tended discussions of these questions anywhere quite impracticable, 
No investigator of these subjects, however, can pass over Dr. 
Meyer’s introductions, without losing some of the most important 
suggestions which are to be found in any writer. The Epistle is 
regarded as the first of that series or section of the Pauline writ- 
ings which includes, in addition to this one, the Epistle to the 
Romans and the two to the Corinthians. 

Dr. Meyer wrote a preface for the English edition of his Com- 
mentary, which is to be published in connection with the volumes 
on the Epistles to the Romans,—the first one of which is promised 
during the present month. This preface will, very probably, set 
forth his views in presenting his Commentary to English and 
American readers, and will contain his formal authorization of the 
translated work. We are glad thus to be brought into immediate 
connection with the author, as if he had himself prepared his Com- 
mentary for us, and we could wish that he might have lived lon- 
ger, not only to carry forward his work in future years, but also 
to receive the acknowledgments of the great benefit he was con- 
ferring from many students in this western land, where, as Dr. 
Dorner of Berlin, now visiting this country, has said, is to be, in 
the future, the stronghold of Protestantism—that system which 
looks to the New Testament rightly interpreted as the highest 
and final authority. 


Van Doren’s Commentary on Romans.*—This Commentary, 
in two volumes, is the second or third, which has come to our 





* A Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament, with Critical and Homiletical 
Notes, on an Original Plan. By W. H. Van Dorex, D.D., Chicago, Ill, assisted 
by eminent Biblical Scholars of England and America. Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, by Tuomas Rosrnsoy, D.D., author of “The Evangelists and 
the Mishna.” New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1873. Two vols. 12mo, pp. 520, 379. 
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hands, of the series in the course of preparation by Dr. Van Doren, 
ot Chicago. Dr. Van Doren is rather the projector of the plan 
than the author of the whole series, and, in the case of the present 
volumes, the person who has done the work is the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, D.D., of England. The Commentary is called, on the 
title-page, a “Suggestive” one. According to the note of the pub- 
lishers at the beginning of the first volume, this adjective is ex- 
plained by the sentence which states, that “this is the first attempt 
to publish, in this country, a commentary on the Scriptures for use 
in the lecture-room where there has been no previous preparation.” 
That is, it is designed to give to a preacher, who, from want of 
time or want of faithfulness to his duties, goes into his church 
meetings without having thought of any subject or any passage 
on which to speak, suggestions which may help him out of his 
difficulties, The merit of the plan, whatever it may be, Dr. Rob- 
inson says, belongs to Dr. Van Doren, but whether there is any 
merit in the plan the reader is left to decide for himself. For our 
own part, we do not believe in such books. Their influence, if 
they have any, is to lead indolent men to be more indolent, 
and men who are willing to retail other people’s thoughts to be 
more willing to do so. A man who doles out to his church, from 
week to week, the suggestions of volumes like these, had better 
enter some other sphere of labor than the ministry, at the earliest 
possible moment. The “plan” is a bad one, and the attempt to 
carry it out might, in our judgment, as well be the last attempt as 
“the first.” In relation to the formation of the plan, we would 
rather be Dr. Robinson than Dr. Van Doren, but in relation to 
the carrying out of it, we should not like to be in Dr. Robinson’s 
place. The suggestions are almost, or quite, as bad as the plan. 
Dr. Robinson is said to have written the work while in Basle, 
where he had access to a library of ninety-five thousand volumes. 
We should suppose he had searched all the volumes very thorough 

ly for the most common-place suggestions, and, having arranged 
these in short sentences, rarely extending beyond a single line, had 
in this way made up his book. Having done this, he supposes he 
has produced a kind of imitation of Bengel’s Gnomon, concerning 
which he quotes the saying of Tholuck: “ Every pointing of the 
finger a sunbeam, and each hint a gleam of lightning.” Bengel 
would hardly recognize his imitator, if he could see this “ sugges- 
tive” work. The author does not intimate that the prosaic com- 
ments, which are arranged in successive lines beginning with capi- 
tal letters, are poetry. But the poetic element gives way to prose 
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no sooner after we pass beyond the capital letters, than does the 
character of Bengel’s Gnomon disappear when we look inside the 
covers of this book. The thought of the two in comparison with 
each other—Robinson’s Gnomon and Bengel’s—affects us so pecu- 
liarly, that we would like to introduce our readers to these voi- 
umes very fully, but the space at our command must limit us to 
two or three passages. 

We have the following suggestions in connection with chap. v, 
v. 7,“ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet perad- 
venture for a good man some would even dare to die.” 

“ Scarcely. With difficulty will any one bring his mind to it. 
The thing is possible, but will rarely happen. 
Righteous. Just. 1. One who fulfills his duty. 2. Who suffers unjustly. 
The term used relatively and loosely, not strictly and absolutely. 
Righteous, not before God, but in the sight and judgment of men. 
Ancient heathen surnamed Aristides “the Just.” 
Good. Benevolent; one who wishes and does good to others. 
Every good man just, but every just man not good. Bengel. 
More easy to be just than good. Just first, then good. 
A just man commands respect ; a good man wins affection. 
Greek, The good man ; a distinguished benefactor and friend to his race. 
Paul such: hence some laid down their neck for him—chap. xvi, 4. 
Even dare. Implying difficulty and requiring boldness. 
To die. To die for another the greatest proof of love—John xv, 13. 
Not merely to risk life as in war; but actually to die. 
Cases known of men dying for friends, relatives, country. 
More courage required to die for a good man merely as such.” 

It is interesting to contemplate Dr. Robinson as he sits in the 
library of ninety-five thousand volumes at Basle, and searches for 
suggestions like these. After many weeks of such investigation, 
during which he had been in complete darkness as to the meaning 
of the word scarcely, or in a kind of despair as to where he should 
find any brilliant thought to suggest in regard to it, he suddenly— 
as gleams of lightning usually come—gets a hint as to its possible 
signification. In some old volume—No. 61,456 of the library, we 
will suppose—he finds that a celebrated author, who had studied 
deeply into the mysteries of Paul’s thought, intimates that the 
word as used in this connection has a peculiar force, so that 
scarcely will one die for a righteous man, may probably mean, with, 
difficulty will any one bring his mind to it. What joy must have 
filled his heart in the revelation. A “sunbeam,” indeed, has pene- 
trated the darkness. But all is not perfectly clear even now, 
The long and weary search must go forward. At length, how- 
ever, it is rewarded. In volume No, 79,738, a later and more 
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far-seeing writer declares Paul’s meaning to be, that the thing is 
possible but will rarely happen. Dr. Robinson’s labor is ended 
ina moment, The word scarcely is exhausted. The result, we 
may suppose, is telegraphed to Dr. Van Doren, at Chicago, and, 
being accepted and approved by the great originator of the plan, 
it is placed in the new book, to be a source of illumination to all 
ministers who start out on dark evenings for their conference 
meetings, without the remotest idea what they can possibly say to 
their waiting congregations on the meaning of scarcely. How 
precisely and charmingly like Bengel! We do not wonder that 
Dr. Robinson was inspired to new energy in his work, and that he 
pressed onward in his examination, until he discovered, in volume 
No. 94,999, the hint that the words even dare are to be explained 
by the words implying difficulty and requiring boldness. Not 
only is the hidden depth of Paul’s thought here opened to the 
reader with wonderful precision and clearness,—even “implying 
difficulty” and dare “ requiring boldness,”—but the explanation 
is given with so much greater brevity than the original words of 
Paul, that we could hardly expect to find anywhere outside of the 
Basle library so remarkable a commentary. We suppose it was 
the careful perusal of the volume in which this was discovered, 
which led Dr. Robinson in his preface to say, “It is surprising 
how many words can be left out, and yet the sense remain plain,” 
and to adopt, as “the rule and characteristic feature” of his own 
book, “rigid condensation.” How grateful, also, ought we to be 
to Dr. Robinson, or to the author from whom he quotes, for tell- 
ing us that, when Paul spoke of daring to die, he did not mean 
merely daring to risk life as in war, but daring actually to die. 
And yet there is something that alarms us here. Dr. Van Doren 
has recently, we understand, made a serious charge against the 
Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, and one of his associate 
professors in the same institution, because they have recently, in 
some connection or other in a book or newspaper article, spoken 
of the style of the New Testament writers as artless and careless. 
But what is Dr. Van Doren, through his subordinate and coad- 
jutor, Dr. Robinson, intimating with regard to Paul? How care- 
less to leave the words dare to die, as if his readers would under- 
stand his meaning. How many persons, reading these words, 
might derive from them the impression that they meant merely to 
risk one’s life as in war, Yf Paul had only waid that he did not 
mean this, and had made the verse, instead of reading as it does 
in our Bibles, “ yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
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dare to die,” read as follows: “yet peradventure for a good man 
_[is it not remarkable that there is no comment on peradventure ?| 
some would, though the thing involves difficulty, have the requi- 
site boldness, not merely to risk life as in war, but actually to die,” 
how much more distinct would have been his meaning, and how 
much more tender and beautiful, in a rhetorical point of view, 
would have been his expression of his thought. Paul, surely, was 
artiess—is not this the implication of Dr. Robinson, in his sugges- 
tive comment ?—if not careless, in his language in this passage. 
Dr. Van Doren ought to have early correspondence with his English 
assistant on this point. The library at Basle, we fear, is a dangerous 
place. It is better to keep away from it hereafter. Chicago is much 
safer. The suggestions to be picked up there—without any pre- 
vious preparation—are quite as good as those already brought 
over from Basle, and all the dangers are avoided. 

As another example of the kind of suggestions with which this 
book abounds, we call attention to the commeats on chap, viii, v. 36 : 
“For thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter.” “For thy sake,” Dr. Robinson inform us, 
means, “ For adherence to God’s worship and truth ; discipleship 
to Christ.” The word killed, he says, indicates “ the severity of suf- 
ferings,” and he adds, that “ there is a killing time in the experience 
of most Christian countries.” In regard to all the day long, we 
are told that it indicates the “ continuance of sufferings; 1, All the 
day; 2, Every day.” In connection with the first of these points 
(all the day), the suggestion is added, “ Massacres, as in Paris, usu- 
ally extend through the whole of the day.” In connection with 
the second (every day), perhaps,—though we do not discover the 
precise line of Dr. Robinson’s thoughts,—we have the words, 
“killing times permitted only for a season—ten days, Rev. ii, 10.” 
Counted is explained as meaning “reckoned, looked upon by per- 
secutors and enemies.” On the words as sheep for the slaughter, 
the following comments and suggestions are made: 

Indicates, 1. Barbarity and contempt of the persecutors. 2. Helplessness of 
the persecuted. 3. Their innocence. 4. Their patience and meekness. 

Christ’s disciples like sheep among wolves, Matt. x, 16. 

No more concern in killing a believer than in slaughtering a sheep. 

Believers sometimes killed for gratification as sheep for the table. 

Nero entertained the Romans with the tortures of the Christians. 

Spanish auto da fé or burning of heretics a public show. 

Cardinal Beaton entertained his friends with Wishart at the stake. 

It seems to us,—but we submit the decision of the question to 
our readers,—that the “ prosaic” element is pretty conspicuously 
VOL, XXXIL 49 
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manifest, after we get beyond the capitai letters, in these annota- 
tions. Gleams of lightning and sunbeams are not precisely like the 
hints and finger-pointings of this modern professed imitator of 
Bengel. The book is, if we may so express ourselves, Van Doren- 
ized, or filled with Robinsoniana, to such an extent that the good 
old author, whose Gnomon has been so charming and wonderful 
a book to all who have been familiar with it, seems to vanish com- 
pletely out of sight. The house where he used to dwell has be- 
come, as it were, an ordinary lodging-house, where two gentlemen 
of the present day are entertaining visitors of a moderate order 
from Basle and elsewhere. The genius of Bengel is no longer the 
genius of the place. It has certainly departed to be in another 
sphere, and is not here. 

The diligence with which Dr. Robinson examined the volumes 
in the library at Basle, was imperatively demanded by the com- 
prehensiveness of Dr. Van Doren’s plan. There were to be, so the 
preface tells us, “ illustrations from all sources, classical, Rabbini- 
cal and ecclesiastical ; as well as allusions, whether of a historical, 
scientific, or archeological nature.” “There were to be presented, 
for example, in their proper place and in the same condensed style, 
a sketch of the history, condition, and character of the Grecian 
States, both in their civil and social, moral and religious aspects ; 
the history and character of Roman legislation ; the hypocrisy and 
arrogant pretensions of Pharisaical and Rabbinical Judaism ; the 
nature and moral influence of heathenism, especially among the 
Greeks and Romans; the principal arguments of Natural Theology 
in proving and illustrating the existence and perfections of God; 
and, finally, the history of the leading doctrines taught in the 
Epistle, from the age succeeding that of the Apostle to the present 
time!” Dr. Robinson does not place any exclamation marks after 
this passage in his preface, [we have ourselves added one, in order 
to give a faint expression to our sense of vastness, | but he modestly 
intimates that he has come short of the high ideal placed before 
him by the projector of the work. “The wide sweep intended to 
be taken in the Commentary,” he says, “ was not presented to him 
at the time of his undertaking the work; or else it is possible he 
might have shrunk from a task which, had there been a conscious- 
ness of ability, might have involved more time and labor than he 
might have been able to expend upon it.” We cannot be surprised 
that, as the plan was gradually unfolded to his mind,—as it 
stretched itself out to draw in all illustrations to be derived from 
classical, Rabbinical and ecclesiastical sources; and not only this, 
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but all allusions, whether of a historical, scientific, or archex- 
ological nature; as it covered heathenism and Judaism, Greek, 
Roman, and modern history, natural and revealed theology, the 
history of doctrines, and a little of everything else—he betook him- 
self speedily to a large library, and that he began the reading of 
so many thousands of volumes. Why he selected the common- 
place ones and left the rest, it may be difficult to say with confi- 
dence. Perhaps, it was owing to Bengel’s unavoidable absence. 
But that he should have read for his life, as it were, cannot be 
considered strange. And when he had done this for an indefiaite 
period, aad had began to gather together the multitude of very 
unsuggestive suggestions which he had noted down in his reading, 
we may perhaps account, without much difficulty, for the fact that 
he mistook such a comment as this, from some dull author,— Just 
needs, “Strong expression. It isa matter of necessity. Some 
duties require to be particularly enforced ;’—or this: Jt is high 
time to awake. “ Rouse ourself to watchfulness and activity,”—for 
a gleam of lightning clearing up the meaning of Scripture. We 
know of nothing, indeed, that could bring a man into a state of 
hopeless darkness, so that he might be ready to hail anything as a 
sunbeam, so perfectly as the reading of a very large number—(say, 
ninety-five thousand,)—of volumes of practical suggestions or hom- 
iletical comments on the New Testament. Oh, that Dr. Van 
Doren would change his plan, we should suppose would be the 
involuntary exclamation of “ the eminent Biblical scholars of Eng- 
land and America,” who are aiding him in his work. For our- 
selves, we should rather take upon ourselves the burden of making 
preparation for our evening meetings and Bible classes,—of doing 
this regularly and carefully,—than to impose upon this company 
of scholars such a task as was given to Dr. Robinson, or to make 
any demand for such a modern “ imitation” of Bengel. It occurs 
to us that we might even extemporize on the meaning of scarcely 
or must needs, if we had made no preparation. 

Allusion is made at the beginning of these volumes to a criticism 
of the London press, which hints at the similarity between the 
suggestions contained in them and the homiletical notes in another 
recently published commentary. It is stated, however, that there 
had been two years of labor on this series of commentaries, before 
the notes contained in the other were seen. We cannot help 
thinking that it must have been a disappointment to Drs. Robin- 

son and Van Doren, after so much reading and preparation, to 
find their results anticipated in considerable measure. The only 
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way to avoid such a disappointment in future, as it seems to us, is 
to read less or to read faster—or, on the principle of “rigid con- 
densation,” which is stated to be the foundation of the plan of this 
work, to omit altogether ali that the other commentary contains. 
To compress into two small volumes the whole of the Basle library 
is too great a work to undertake with the possibility of being anti- 
cipated by another. Would it not be better for the two parties 
attempting it to agree to divide the library between them—one 
taking, for example, forty-seven thousand volumes, and the other 
forty-eight thousand, or one confining himself to the “ illustra- 
tions” to be derived from “ classical, Rabbinical and ecclesiastical 
sources,” and the other giving his time to the collection of the 
“allusions.” The temptationto which Dr. Van Doren has yielded, 
to make a commentary which should embrace all that is valuable 
in previous commentaries, is so strong in these days, that some one 
else is almost certain to undertake it. There are two or three such 
works already before the public. By an arrangement dividing up 
the work between two persons who devise such comprehensive and 
all embracing plans, much labor could be saved, and the different 
books, being each of them shortened by these means, might be both 
purchased at the same price which is now charged for each of them. 

Our notice of this work has been extended far beyond the space 
which it should have occupied, as a mere notice of the book. It 
should be stated that there are critical notes as well as the sug- 
gestive ones, occupying perhaps a tenth part of the volumes. 
They are completely overborne by the other class of annotations, 
however, and if the book has any reason for existing, it lies in its 
Bengel-ian character. 


Gtascow on THE ApocaLyPsE.*—This large octavo volume 
comes to us with high recommendations from Scotland. It is 
evidently a work on which the author has bestowed much labor, 
and in the preparation of which he has taken much satisfaction. 
Like all his countrymen, he has been a student of the prophetic 
Scriptures from his college days, and, beyond most of them, he 
has enjoyed special opportunities for his chosen studies. The 
principle of interpretation, which he adopts, is that of “ chronolo- 
gical continuative fulfillment of the apocalyptic prophecies.” 





* The Apocalypse, translated and expounded. By James Guascow, D.D., Irish 
General Assembly’s Professor of Oriental Languages, late Fellow of the University 
of Bombay, and late Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1872. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 8vo, pp. 611. 
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Among all the “eminent interpreters,” who have adopted this 
principle, he certainly stands in a prominent place, as carrying out 
his theory into the greatest minuteness. He holds that John the 
Apostle was the author of the book, and, in a few pages, presents 
briefly the evidence to support this view. The date of the book 
he places in the year 51. At great length he endeavors to prove 
this, both by internal evidence from the book itself, and by in- 
direct references in other parts of the New Testament, which go to 
show that it was earlier than the Epistles. He also makes cita- 
tions to the same end from the early patristic writers. In some 
twenty-four sections of introductory matter, he explains the prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds, the meaning of the symbolic terms 
used in the Apocalypse, and the various points which may be 
most appropriately treated before entering upon the exposition. 
The exposition itself is accompanied throughout by a translation, 
and is very full and complete according to the principles on which 
the author proceeds. The author sees in all modern history the 
gradual, but very accurate and minute, fulfillment of the visions of 
John. {t is almost appalling to us to think of what he puts into, 
or draws out of, the Book of Revelation. We can only assure 
those persons who believe in this method of interpretation, that 
they will take the utmost pleasure in the perusal of this volume, 
and, as they close their reading, will echo the sentiments of one of 
the author’s friends, who, in expressing his gratitude, said, “ It is 
a very valuable production; its learning is most extensive.” As 
an indication of what John may have seen—if Dr. Glasgow’s 
theories of interpretation are to be pressed—we only make a single 
reference and a single quotation. With these we commit the 
volume to our readers. In connection with the statement of chap. 
xvi, vs. 21, “ And there fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, 
every stone about the weight ofa talent,” Dr. Glasgow says, 
“There is one phenomenon so wonderful as to seem almost 
a departure from the symbolic language, and an assumption 
of literality—the size and weight of the hail-stones (a talent being 
about equivalent to 100 pounds).” The fulfillment of this 
“vision” is found among other things (as, e. g., the conflict be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac,) in an extract from the 
London Weekly Review of Nov. 18, 1871—“ A very powerful new 
floating battery, called the Glatton, has been making her experi- 
mental cruise. She has two guns, each of which throws a shot of 
600 pounds to the distance of two and a half miles.” This is our 
single reference. Our quotation follows. The fulfillment of 
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chap. xvi, vs. 17: “ And the seventh angel poured out his vial into 
the air,” is presented partially in this passage : 

A.D. 1829. The British Parliament passed the bill conferring “Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” which led to alterations in the British constitution, by admitting men 
of all shades of opinion to Parliament. 1830. The second French Revolution 
issued in the expulsion of the hereditary king, and the calling of Louis Philippe to 
the throne: this restored the popular platform of government in a modified form. 
1832. The British Reform Bill passed; the Greeks chose Otho as their king. 
1833. The kingdom of Egypt all but nominally severed from Turkey, tending to 
divide the Ottoman empire. 1834, Slavery abolished in the British dominions; 
the Veto Act of the Church of Scotland declared the principle of non-intrusion, 
which led to the disruption of the Free Church. 1835. Spain forced to acknow- 
ledge the independence of her American colonies. 1836. Revolution at Madrid; 
insurrection of Louis Napoleon. 1838. The British troops enter Affghanistan ; 
war between France and Mexico. 1839. Chartist disturbances in England; trade 
between England and China suspended. 1840. Union of Presbyterians in Ire- 
land; penny postage; outbreak at Madrid; remains of Napoleon brought to 
France. 1841. Capture of the Bogue forts at Canton; rising and massacre at 
Kabul. 1842. Riots in manufacturing parts of England; peace between England 
and China. 1843. Disruption of the Church of Scotland; British conquest of 
Sindh, which weakened Mohammedanism; Queen of the Society Islands obliged 
to place herself under the protection of France; revolution at Athens. 1844. New 
constitution in Greece; Tangier bombarded by the French, leading to ultimate 
annexation of Algiers; Ronge heads the “Second Reformation” in Germany. 
1845. Iowa and Florida annexed to the United States; convention of France and 
England for suppression of the slave trade; war of French and Abdul Kader. 
1846. Sikhs defeated by the English; Mexicans defeated by General Taylor; 
Louis Napoleon escapes from prison at Ham. 1847. The king of Prussia grants a 
constitution; troubles at Milan and in Switzerland. 1848. Abdication of Louis 
Philippe and the king of Bavaria; flight of the Pope; insurrections and revolu- 
tions too many for enumeration here, and amply affecting al! Europe; Napoleon 
chosen president of the republic. 1849. These revolutions continued; French 
troops enter Rome. 1850. Revolutions continued; Pope Pius IX, establishes a 
hierarchy in England. 1861. Chinese rebellion (Taiping); Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte perpetual president. 1852. Reaction—Austrian emperor revokes the con- 
stitution of 1849; Napoleon emperor. 1854. Russian army crosses the Pruth,— 
led to Crimean War. 1856. Termination of the Crimean War. 1857. War of 
England against Persia; mutiny of Bengal army in India. 1858. Admission of 
Jews to the British Parliament; end of the rule of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany; Chinese War—capture of Peiho forts; mission to Japan from England and 
United States, followed by demands from Russia; the first Atlantic telegraphic 
cable laid. 1859. France and Sardinia wrenched Italy from the Pope and Austria. 
1860. Garibaldi overthrew Naples and Sicily, which were annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy; the election of Lincoln as president of the United States, followed 
by a rebellion of the Southern States. 1862. The slaves proclaimed free; war of 
Denmark and Prussia. 1864. Napoleon announced intention of evacuating Rome 
in two years. 1865. Lincoln assassinated; the Southern rebellion crushed; col- 
lapse of the Mexican empire. 1866. War of Austria and Prussia; partial evacua- 
tion of Rome. 1868. Recent revolution in Spain, being the fall of the last great 
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political Popish monarchy. 1869. The Abyssinian campaign.—Notgs. We may 
now add, 1870. The Franco-Prussian War. 

The comment of the author, after giving this passage, is: “ Thus, 
in a period of forty years, we see such a chain of political and 
ecclesiastico-political events as to induce the conclusion that an 
outpouring on ‘the air’ is indeed begun. And who can predict 
where it may terminate?” We answer, with great confidence, 
Nobody ;—and we earnestly advise nobody to undertake to do so. 
And yet, perhaps it may terminate when the reader, who begins 
this volume on the Apocalypse with the determination to trace 
out the connection between each and every event alluded to and 
the verse with which it is associated, reaches the end of his read- 
ing. For the benefit of such persons, we may mention that the 
Millennium, according to the author’s view, will be a period of 
360,000 years. 


Butrmann’s New Testament GramMar.*—This work is well 
known among our Biblical students, who are acquainted with the 
German language, as one of the ablest books of its class which 
have been published. Indeed, it holds a rank next below Winer’s 
great work on the same subject. Professor Thayer, of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover, deserves the thanks of American schol- 
ars for his translation of it, which just now comes to us from Mr, 
Draper’s publishing house. The public owe to Professor Thayer 
the best translation of Winer’s Grammar which has been circulated 
in this country, and, when he shall have finished his preparation of 
Grimm’s Lexicon, he will be, in a certain sense, a source of the 
best knowledge which the young men in our theological semin- 
aries will have of the Greek language as the New Testament 
writers used it. The author of this grammar, who is a son of 
Philip Buttmann, prepared it as an Appendix to the Greek Gram- 
mar of his father. In view of this fact, he omitted much that 
might be contained in a larger and more independent work, and 
confined himself to that which is distinctive in the language of 
the New Testament. ‘The first or Etymological part is, thus, 
comparatively brief, and the main portion of the volume is occu- 
pied with the Syntax, where peculiarities and variations from the 
other Greek are more numerous and noticeable. In some respects, 





* A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. A-ithor- 
ized translation,—by Prof. J. Henry Tuayer, D.D., of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary,—with numerous additions and corrections by the Author. Andover: War- 
ren F, Draper. 1873. 8vo, pp. 474. 
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we think the plan adopted gives his work an incidental advantage 
as compared with Winer’s, and whatever disadvantage may be 
involved Prof. Thayer has endeavored to remove, by introducing 
some parts of the elder Buttmann’s grammar of the classical 
Greek, as well as by abundant references to the grammars more 
generally in use among us. Our use of this work has impressed 
us with the scholarly ability of its author. It is a thoroughly 
scientific treatise, and one which will be helpful to students, both 
in connection with Winer’s and as discussing many points from a 
different or opposite point of view. Prof. Thayer has added much 
to the value of the book—as one to be readily and conveniently 
used—by enlarging and perfecting the indexes, especially the 
one of the New Testament passages referred to or discussed in 
the volume, and by careful references both to the pages of the 
German work, and to the pages of the English translation as well 
as the German original of Winer’s Grammar, He does not place 
his own name on the title page,—as he, also, did not in the case of 
the translation of Winer,—but he has certainly rendered a great 
service to this department of learning in our country by this work 
of translation, and one which will be generally acknowledged. 


Tue Revision or THe New Testament.*—The work of 
revising the authorized English version of the New Testament 
is now in successful progress both in England and in this country. 
It will be remembered by our readers that this work was origin- 
ated, in May, 1870, by the formal action of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, That body passed a series of resolutions, one of 
which was to the effect that the revision should be undertaken 
by a committee of its own members, who should be at liberty 
to invite the codperation of any persons eminent for scholar- 
ship, to whatever nation or religious body they might belong. 
The committee was immediately appointed, and, on the 25th of 
the same month they met, and, after udopting rules for their 
action and fully organizing themselves for their great enterprise, 
they extended invitations to a considerable number of scholars in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, of various Christian denomina- 





* The Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. By J. B. Ligutroor, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; 
RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENOH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin; C. J. Exiicorr, D.D. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With an Introduction by Pai Scnarr, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 
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tions. By thus uniting with themselves the most prominent per- 

sons in this department of learning, who were found in other 
communions than their own, they, at the very outset and with 
great wisdom, gave to their work a national character. The 
revision became a revision for the English people, by this means, 
instead of being a mere private undertaking, like others which 
have been entered upon by individuals or companies of persons 
at different times. In the same spirit with which they had called 
in the services of these other English scholars, in August of the 
same year they opened negotiations for the organization of a 
codperating committee in this country. The organization was 
not completed, however, until after a considerable interval, so 
that the first meeting of the American committee was not held 
until the close of the year 1871, and the first meeting for active 
work in the revision, until October, 1872. The action of the 
body of revisers in England, which asked for and resulted in the 
formation of a similar body in the United States, was taken with 
the design of making the new revision one that should be accepted 
and used by the entire English-speaking race. The enterprise be- 
came, thus, one of the highest importance and of the most far- 
reaching influence. It was undertaken at a very favorable time, 
It is, certainly, to be hoped that the results will be worthy of a 
favorable reception everywhere. 

The relation of the work to the Convocation of Canterbury,— 
its commencement being due to their action, and the original com- 
mittee of revision being appointed by them,—gives it a certain 
authority in England, such as could not have been otherwise 
gained. No action of 2 body outside of the Established Church, 
or of a company of scholars uniting together voluntarily for the 
purpose, could have commended the work so widely. The desira- 
bleness of such authority and commendation must be evident to 
all. The representatives of other denominations, however, were 
received into full membership of the committee. They were not 
consulted merely in their individual capacity, or asked to meet 
together by themselves, but they were made revisers in the same 
sense with the representatives of the Anglican Church. The 
result, therefore, was that the Convocation created a body which 
was composed of persons outside of its own limits, as well as of 
those within them, and gave its authoritative sanction to a work 
which should be done equally by them all. We may add, that, 
very fortunately, it created a body quite independent of itself, so 
that the revision which should be made would not be subject to 
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its acceptance, but would go forth to the world from those from 
whom it ought to go forth, and would be their work in every 
sense, It would have, thus, whatever advantage might be given 
by the authoritative sanction involved in the original creative 
act, and the authoritative influence which no ecclesiastical organ- 
ization could impart to it, but which must be derived from the 
acknowledged scholarly merits of those engaged in the work, and 
from these alone. The British committee includes the scholars of 
most eminence in the several branches of the Church, many of 
whom have become widely known in this country,—such men as 
Trench, and Ellicott, and Lightfoot, and Westcott, and Tregelles, 
and many others. This body holds a session for four days in 
every month—the company for the revision of the Old Testament 
meeting in one place, and that for the revision of the New in 
another. They have progressed in their work, as we understand, 
as far as the book of Acts. The revision already made of the 
Gospels, however, is only a first revision. The whole is to be 
again reviewed, and the completed work is to be the result of this 
second careful examination. It is supposed that as much as seven 
years will elapse before the end is reached and the translation of 
the Bible, as revised, is submitted to the churches in Great Britain 
and America. 

The American committee was originally called together by an 
invitation from Dr. Schaff, and has since been enlarged by the 
election of a number of members. It includes a very large por- 
tion of the Biblical scholars whose reputation stands highest in 
the country, and representatives from all the leading Christian 
denominations. The scholarship of this country being in larger 
proportion outside of the Episcopal Church than it is in England, 
—and very naturally so, inasmuch as we have no established 
church here,—the non-Episcopal members compose the great 
majority of the committee. Eminent persons connected with the 
Episcopal Church, however, are in the companies having in charge 
the work in each of its departments, and the authorities of that 
church seem to be as favorably disposed toward the undertaking 
as they are in England. The reception of the work in this coun- 
try, as it shall be completed, will naturally be dependent on the 
public estimate of the ability of these scholars. It is earnestly to 
be desired that the two bodies in the two great English-speaking 
nations may so ably perform their task and may s» harmoniously 
codperate in it, that the revision may take the place, in the future, 
which the version of 1611 has so long held. The American com- 
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mittee,—in two sections, of which one, as in England, is devoted 
to the revision of the Old Testament and the other to that of 
the New Testament,—hold their sessions during two days of every 
month in the city of New York. Their work has now been going 
forward for nearly a year, the principles of revision and the rules 
of their action being similar to those of the English body. 

In the volume, whose tit) we give in connection with this 


notice, Dr. Schaff, who ha «so important a part in the organiza- 
tion of the work in this etry, presents, in an Introduction of 
about fifty pages, an acco... of the whole matter from its first 


inception in England Th: les under which the committees are 
acting are given, and also ». general statement of the improve- 
ments and changes which ~  'd seem to be required in the 
authorized version. All who are interested in this work of revis- 
ion, which, being undertaken under such favorable circumstances, 
seems to give promise of success, will find in the volume such 
information as they will naturally desire. The three treatises, 
which the volume includes, are by three of the ablest scholars of 
England. The one by Archbishop Trench was published several 
years ago. It contains rather suggestions respecting what might 
well be done in such a work, than intimations as to what was likely 
to be done at an early day. Indeed the author seems not only 
not to have expected a revision to be undertaken at that time, 
but not even to have thought it altogether desirable that it should 
be. But within the years which have passed since the original 
publication of his essay, so great changes have taken place and 
there has been so much progress in public sentiment, that a suit- 
able time for beginning the work has, to the view of the great 
majority of reflecting persons, already arrived, and this author is 
a prominent member of the committee. The essays of Dishop 
Ellicott and Professor Lightfoot, which were first printed about 
three years ago, will put the reader in possession of the views of 
both the more conservative and the more advanced of the advo- 
cates of revision among the English scholars. It is gratifying to 
know, as those who examine this volume will perceive, that the 
conservative scholars are willing to make changes and the progres- 
sive ones are unwilling to go too far. By the agreement of all, 
the work is not to be that of newly translating the Bible, but 
only that of revising the old and well-known version. A new 
book—in any proper sense of that term—is not to be put into the 
hands of the churches. The old book, which, in its beauty and 
excellence, has been so precious a treasure to English-speaking 
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Christians, and which has, in its very phraseology, worked its way 
into their inmost life, is to be preserved, with only those changes 
which may be regarded as necessary. That changes are neces- 
sary cannot be questioned. That they can well be made, and how 
they can be made, will be readily seen by those who will give 
careful attention to the suggestions of these essays. The one by 
Professor Lightfoot is the more minute and thorough of the two. 
Its author is, perhaps, the most cultivated and prominent scholar 
in England, so far as the Greek of the New Testament is con- 
cerned. He has examined the question of revision briefly, but in 
detail, in these pages, and the failings of the authorized version 
which he points out and the corrections and improvements which 
he proposes are presented in a most successful and satisfactory 
way. No one can follow him, as he sets forth his views, without 
being impressed with the importance of the work and with the 
wisdom which characterizes his suggestions. We suppose the 
American revisers, as a body, will sympathize with Professor 
Lightfoot and the more progressive part of the English scholars. 
The force of conservatism in this country, in this matter, is almost 
wholly dependent on the attachment of individual minds to old 
and familiar phraseology. In England, on the other hand, there 
is a kind of organized conservatism, and it is vastly more dif_i- 
cult to resist it or gain the victory over it. There is no strong 
tendency here, however, we are quite sure, to go beyond the 
bounds of a true conservatism. Our scholars may go as far as 
Professor Lightfoot does, or, possibly, farther in some cases; but 
they will not favor any sweeping changes, or anything which will 
cut off the people from the Bible as they have read it from cbild- 
hood. 

The rules, under which the revisers are acting, are quite as 
favorable as they ought to be for the conservative party. On the 
final determination of the revision, as Dr. Schaff gives the rule in 
this volume, a vote of two-thirds is required, in order to the intro- 
duction of any change. Moreover, it is laid down as a funda- 
mental principle for the action of the committee, that as few 
alterations shall be made in the text of the authorized version as 
may be possible consistently with faithfulness, and that, when 
such alterations are deemed essential, the expression of these shall 
be limited, as far as possible, to the language of the authorized 
and earlier English versions. When we consider that two hun- 
dred and fifty years have passed since King James’s version was 
published, we must, surely, admit that the present revisers are not 
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proceeding too rashly. They concede everything to conservative 
sentiment—to the attachment to an old book and to old phraseol- 
ogy—which could, with reason, be asked of them. The danger, 
indeed, in our judgment, is rather upon the other side. We may 
fear that, with such rules, they may sometimes not go far enough, 
and that they may fail, as a body, to make alterations and im- 
provements, which, as individuals, many, or even most, of them 
might not hesitate to make. We believe, however, that the men 
who are undertaking this great work, on both sides of the ocean, 
are undertaking it in the best spirit and with an earnest desire to 
do it well. The Christian public, also, in this country and in Eng- 
land, seem to be in a state of mind very favorable for its success. 
There is a remarkable readiness, as compared with what there has 
been in former years, not only to meet the question of revision but 
to acknowledge fully the imperfections which undoubtedly exist in 
our authorized version, admirable as it is. The new revision will, 
of course, be subjected to severe criticism. It will have to recom- 
mend itself by its merits, and, whatever these may be, it will, 
doubtless, force its way into universal use only by degrees and 
after the progress of years. If it is worthy of general reception, 
however, we hope that it may have it in the course of a genera- 
tion. As all the churches, through their representative scholars, 
have united in the work, we trust that they will give it their wel- 
come after it is finished, and that the union of all believers in life 
and love will be aided by a new and better revision of the English 
version, which shall be read by them all alike. 

The perusal of this volume, which Dr. Schaff has brought be- 
fore the American public,—as it makes known the principles on 
which the revision is proceeding, and the character of the altera- 
tions which are likely to be made,—cannot but tend to a harmoni- 
ous feeling on the part of all, and, if it shali be widely read by 
Christian students in our country, it cannot but prepare the way 
for the end which, as we have already intimated, is so much to be 
desired. 


Rices’s Emznpations or THe Avurnorizep Version.*—In this 
volume, Dr. Riggs, the distinguished missionary of the American 
Board at Constantinople, has thrown together, in a brief form, 
many suggestions respecting improvements in the authorized Eng- 








* Suggested Emendations of the Authorized English Version of the Old Testament. 
By Extas Ries, D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A. B. 0. F. M., at Constantinople. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1873. 12mo, pp. 1390. 
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lish version of the Old Testament. As it is well known that he 
has long been engaged in the work of translating the Scriptures 
into the Armenian and Bulgarian languages, and that he is a 
man of extensive learning, the hints which he throws out will 
be received with much consideration. Especially at the present 
time, when the revision of the translation of 1611 has been 
formally undertaken, both in England and in this country, and 
is auspiciously going forward, will such a work be welcomed. 
Dr. Riggs limits himself to the Old Testament, as he says, because 
he does not regard the Greek text of the New Testament, which 
should be made the basis of revision, as sufficiently determined. 
Of course, it will be a part of the work of the revisers, already 
engaged in the matter, to determine this point. But in the Old 
Testament he finds no such occasion for silence at present, and he 
offers his suggestions as the result of his years of study and re- 
flection. The emendations are presented in the briefest manner, 
as in a tabular form, and generally without the presentation of 
reasons, The author does not profess to notice particularly every 
case where improvements might be made. Some of the classes of 
cases, where changes are very obviously demanded, he purposely 
passes over. But his little book will be of much value to those 
interested in the subject on which it bears, and we are sure that 
all will be glad to know the views of a man who is so highly re- 
spected, and whose experience gives so much authority to what he 
says. 


We call the attention of our readers to two recently-published 
volumes of Clark’s Theological Library,* connected with the Old 
Testament. One of these is the second volume of Hengstenberg’s 
llistory of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. All 
who have the former part of this work, and have been interested 
in it, will be glad to know that the second and concluding portion 
has now arrived, Prefixed to this volume is an essay on the Life 
and Writings of Hengstenberg, which will be read with pleasure 
by very many. 








* History of the Kingdom of God wnder the Old Testament. Translated from the 
German of E. W. HENGSTENBERG, late Doctor and Professor of Theology in Ber- 
lin. Vol. Il. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1872. New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. 8vo, pp. 407. 

Commentary on the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, by C. F. Kft, D.D., 
Professor of Theology. Translated from the German by Sopuia Tayior. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1873. New York: Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong. 8vo, pp. 380. 
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The other volume is the Commentary on the Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, by Professor Keil, of Dorpat. This is one 
of the series of Commentaries by Keil and Delitzsch, the transla- 
tion of which has made an important addition to the means of 
studying the Old Testament for those who are not acquained 
with the German language. The works on this portion of the 
Bible, which are of real service, are so few in number, that the 
appearance of this and the other volumes may be welcomed, not 
only for whatever merit they have, but also for this reason. 


Tue Historic Oricin or THE Bisie.*—The title page of this 
work may indicate the extent of the plan projected and the great 
labor required for carrying it out, which will further appear from 
a bare enumeration of the contents. Part L gives the history of 
the English Bible, in five chapters ;—its history to the time of 
Tyndale; version of Tyndale; versions of Coverdale, Matthew 
(Rogers) Taverner, and the Great Bible; the Genevan, Bishops’ 
and Rhemish versions; the Authorized version. Part II. the 
New Testament, in six chapters:—the written text; ancient ver- 
sions and printed text; the New Testament Canon; the Gospels 
and Acts; the Epistles of Paul; Epistle to the Hebrews, the Cath- 
olic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Part IIL. the Old Testament, 
in five chapters:—language, manuscripts, versions, and general 
textual history of the Old Testament; the Canon of the Old Test- 
ament; Origin of the separate books, —Pentateuch—Judges; con- 
tinued, as to Ruth—the Proverbs; and as to Ecclesiastes— 
Malachi. Then follow Appendices, ae to “ Leading Opinions on 
Revision,” and “the Apocrypha;” with an Index of Authorities, 
of passages of Scripture cited or illustrated, and a general Index. 
The pages are strewn with foot-notes refer.ing to authorities for 
statements and opinions in the text. A work that may be thus de- 
scribed requires of the author schelarly attainments, patient in- 
dustry, and conscientious fidelity. Prof. Hitchcock, in his Intro- 
duction, says: “The author, whom I have known for some years as 
an ardent and critical scholar, has spared no pains to be sound and 
accurate in his conclusions.” From cther sources we have similar 
testimony to his qualifications. The discernment, modesty, and de- 
vout spirit shown in his preface at once enlist confidence. And 





* The Historic Origin of the Bible. A Handbook of Principal Facts from the 
best recent authorities, German and English. By Epwarp Cone BISsELL, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 432. 1873. 
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any chapter to which the reader may turn speaks for itself and for 
the rest. The information gathered and imparted on the several 
subjects named is al! that the title promises and the compass of 
the volume allows, The style teo befits the theme, neither ambi- 
tious or florid on the one hand, nor on the other dry or scholastic, 
but perspicuous, easy and succinct. He seems to us to have hap- 
pily fulfilled his design, which he tells us in the preface was to 
make the facts and truths concerned “ easily accessible and intelli- 
gible to ordinary Bible readers, especially to Sunday-School and 
Bible-class teachers, and at the same time with such conciseness 
and completeness as to make a treatise not unworthy the notice of 
ministers, theological students, and others who cultivate the higher 
learning.” We are not aware that so much information on all 
questions regarding “the Historic Origin of the Bible” has been 
elsewhere so desirably presented within the same limits. And we 
need not show how much service such a work may render to the 
studies, and how much satisfaction it may yield to the curiosity, 
of all classes of Bible students, 


Earnust Worps on True Success 1n Lire.*—A series of four- 
teen addresses to the young, selected from a larger number of 
sermons delivered to that class by the writer in his long and suc- 
cessful course as a pastor. An idea of the subjects and their 
appropriateness may be had from the titles named ; Characteristics 
of youth, Causes of failure in life, Self-culture, False views of life, 
The two contests of life, The law of habit, The danger of indul- 
gence in little sins, The choice of a life-work (two), Moral courage 
(two), True greatness according to Christ, Christian character an 
aid to success, The desire of true glory a Christian affection. Dr. 
Palmer’s versatility suggests that any of his musings may, as 
Burns says, “ perhaps turn out a song, perhaps a sermon.” Write 
or preach as well as he may, we suppose he must consent to be re- 
membered oftenest and longest for one or two of his hymns. Yet 
good sense, devout and evangelical thought, a clear, pleasant style, 
freshness of feeling, and a certain candor and moderation, are 
qualifications for the most useful popular address whether to the 
young or old, and we need not say they characterize Dr. Palmer 
as a preacher and a writer, nor that they appear in these sermons. 
His former experience as a teacher, and his intercourse and sym- 
pathy with young people through all his ministry, together with 


* Ernest Words on True Success in Life, addressed to young men and women 
By Ray Parmer. A. 8. Barnes & Oo., New York and Chicago. 1873. pp. 295. 
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his cheerful, kindly spirit, fit him for the more acceptable and effi- 
cient service in this direction. This book, we think, will answer 
such expectations, and cannot fail to do good. It is appropriately 
and happily dedicated to Alfred Smith Barnes, the well known 
publisher, whom we may here take the liberty to cite as an exam- 
ple of the aims and the success delineated in the volume so hand- 
somely issued under his auspices. 


Tue Works or St. Aucustine.—Two volumes of Messrs. Clark 
& Co’s English version of the Writings of St. Augustine have late- 
ly appeared. In one there are contained the Exposition of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, translated by Rev. William Lindlay, M.A., and 
the Harmony of the Evangelists, translated by Rev. S. D. F. Sal- 
mond, M.A. In the other we have the Treatise on the Trinity, 
translated by Rev. Arthur West Haddan, B.D. Thus a specimen 
is offered of the Bishop of Hippo in his character as a commenta- 
tor, and as a doctrinal theologian. The entire series of volumes 
will be of much service to ministers ard theological students. 
We may mention here that Rev. A. Dorner, of Gottingen, a son of 
the distinguished Berlin theologian, has lately published a care- 
fully prepared work on the Theology of the great Latin Father, 
which may profitably be read in connection with this issue of his 
writings. 


Mr. J. Attanson Picron’s Essays on tur Mysrery or Mart- 
rER,* The Philosophy of Ignorance, The Antithesis of Faith 
and Light, The Essential Nature of Religion and Christian Pan- 
theism, are all written in a pleasant though somewhat diffuse style, 
with a thoroughly philosophical spirit and a competent knowledge 
of the new aspects of metaphysical philosophy. We cannot say 
that we agree with the writer in all the opinions which he ex- 
presses, but he always stimulates to thought and manifests an 
elevated and thoroughly believing spirit, even when he advances 
doubtful opinions. The difficulties under which he labors seem 
to us to arise more from the imagination than the reason, and 
many of the arguments by which he seeks to relieve these difficul- 
ties are derived from an appeal to the same uncertain authority. 
The volume is well worth the reading by any person who is inter- 
ested in the questions proposed in modern speculative science, 





* The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. ALLANSON Picton, Author of 
“New Theories and the Old Faith.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1873, 
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Wrwer’s “Tue Conressions or Curistenpom.”*—Dr. Winer’s 
work on Symbolics, of which a well printed and correct translation 
is presented in this volume, is marked by the studious candor and 
conscientious accuracy which characterize all Winer’s writings. 
The points of discordance among the various creeds of Christen- 
dom are clearly exhibited, and the statements of the text are for- 
tified by copious citations. The method of the work is so good 
that it is very well adapted for a manual of instruction, or a book 
of reference. Winer does not attempt any general discussion of 
a philosophical nature respecting the relations of religious parties 
to one another, nor with regard to theological doctrine in general. 
But his work is an admirable and useful compend, 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Dr. Pgasopy’s Manvat or Morat Puai.osopuyt was prepared 
particularly for the use of the Freshman class in Harvard College, 
and is designed to meet the want which has been so extensively felt 
of a text-book fitted for the more advanced classes in High Schools. 
The author does not profess to discuss the theory of ethics with 
any scientific thoroughness, but proposes to prepare a more ela- 
borate and philosophical treatise if the present treatise should be 
favorable received. 

The theory adopted by the author, and from which he works 
out his practical system, is the theory of Price, that right is founded 
in the fitness of things. The practical rules of duty are set forth 
in a lucid and interesting manner, with the earnest Christian spirit 
for which the excellent author is so favorably known and so gene- 
rally esteemed, We wish for it a favorable trial and hope for its 
eminent success. 


Rev. Proressor Hiw1’s ELements or Pumosoewyy is a well 





* A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Gudciee of the various Gueedt 
ties of Christendom. With illustrations from their original standards. By Dr. 
Grorce Benepict Winer, formerly Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leipsic. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Wmi1am B. Pops, Professor of 
Theology, Dedsbury College, Manchester. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark & Co. 1873. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 

+ A Manual of Moral Philosophy designed for Colleges and High Schools. By 
Anprew P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D., Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard College. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1873. 

¢ Elements of Philosophy, comprising Logic and Ontology, or General Metaphysics. 
By Rev. W. H. Hm, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy in the St. Louis eatatell 
Second Revised Edition. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1873. 
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wrought Manual of Philosophy after the formal methods which 
have been received in the Jesuit schools. This volume treats of 
Philosophy under the two heads of Logic and Ontology, and is to 
be followed by others upon Psychology, Ethics, etc. The exact- 
ness of the definitions and the systematic coherence of the several 
parts strike the reader at once. The defects of the scholastic 
method as contrasted with the inductive or analytic are sufficiently 
obvious, but these do not detract from the very great value of the 
treatise. American students of Philosophy have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that they have access to so able an exposition 
of these topics after the scholastic methods, 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Rawttnson’s History or Parrura,*—The history of Parthia 
has heretofore been described incidentally, as a part of the annals 
of other Oriental nations and of the Roman Empire. Parthia had, 
however, for a considerable period a distinctness and a power 
which entitle it to a separate treatment. In this volume, Rawlin- 
son has framed, from a study of the original sources, a clear and 
sufficiently concise narrative, the value of which is enhanced by 
the introduction of maps and other engraved illustrations. 


Patrrey’s New Encianp.t{—We trust that the three volumes 
which have been published of Dr. Palfrey’s great work, will yet 
be followed by others, equally minute in the details of the story, 
and equally thorough in sifting the authorities. Meanwhile the 
venerable author has found time to publish, for a larger circle of 
readers, his more compendious History of New England, in four 
volumes. This is not simply an abridged edition of the larger 
and unfinished work; it is, substantially, a new work, covering 
the whole field of New England History. If it shall induce a 
wider and more urgent demand for the completion of the author’s 
original plan, it will have answered a great purpose. 





* The Siath Great Oriental Monarchy ; or the Geography, History, and Antiquities 
of Parthia. By George Rawiinson, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 1873. 

+ A compendious history of New England from the Discovery by Europeans to 
the First General Congress of the Anglo-American Colonies. By Joun GorHaM 
Patrrey. In four volumes. Boston: H. ©. Shepard. 1873, 
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Freeman’s Historica Course ror Scuoors.*—Mr. Freeman’s 
“Outlines of History” gained at once the favorable attention of 
all persons who are engaged in historical instruction. It was 
announced that that volume would be followed by short histories 
of all the chief countries of Europe, under his editorship, which 
should give the results of the latest historical researches, in as 
simple a form as might be. The volume before us—one of the 
promised series—gives the “ History of England.” It is not from 
the pen of Mr. Freeman himself, but it has received his personal 
supervision, and is prepared in accordance with the principles 
which were laid down in his previous work. 


Samuet J. May.t—The “Memoir of Samuel Joseph May ” is 
chiefly by himself. About half of the volume, covering thirty- 
two years of a life which was prolonged till its seventy-fourth 
year, is Mr. May’s personal narrative. Of the remaining chapters, 
large portions are taken from bis private diary, his published 
“ Recollections of the anti-slavery conflict,” and his familiar let- 
ters. The result is an entertaining and (to the judicious reader) 
instructive volume. It is the story of a hearty and hard-working 
philanthropist, whose power to do good would have been made 
greater had he been in full religious sympathy with the Evangeli- 
cal Christianity of New England. Mr, May, as a Unitarian min- 
ister, was far advanced in the direction of rationalistic unbelief ; 
but we do not find in him, as the “ Memoir” exhibits him, that 
bitter and contemptuous spirit toward the Orthodox which some 
Unitarians cherish. Nor does it appear that, as an Anti-slavery 
agitator, he lost his common sense, and disregarded the relation 
of means to ends; or that he attempted, like some others, to 
abolish slavery by making war upon all Christian institutions. 
We knew something of the man in his public career, and we are 
thankful to be better acquainted with him. 


Memoriats or A Quiet Lire.{—This book is quite remarkable 
for the pictures it gives of English home-life; and the home-life 


* History of England. By Evita Tuompson. Edited by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. New York: Henry Holt &Co. 1873. 24mo, pp. 252. 

+ Memore OF SamugL JosepH May. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 12mo, 

. 297. 
” Memoirs of a Quiet Life—By Aveustus J. CO. Harz, author of “ Walks in 
Rome.” New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons, 416 Broome st. In two volumes. 
1873. 12mo, pp. 480, 482. 
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of some of its very best people of the present century; home-life, 
too, in more than one of those old ancestral mansions, whose ex- 
teriors are so attractive to all American travellers. The principal 
character in the Memoirs is a clergyman of the Church of England, 
the Rev. Augustus W. Hare, who died early in life, after having 
already gained a name at home and abroad as a scholar and an 
original thinker, and given promise of a life of very distinguished 
usefulness. The home of the Hare family, now in ruins, was at 
Hurstmonceaux ; and, in its day, was said to be the largest house 
in England inhabited by a subject. A coach and six could turn 
around in its kitchen fire-place! Twenty old women were con- 
stantly employed in keeping its various courts free of weeds! 
Four men were kept whose sole business was to wind up the various 
clocks in the establishment! Mrs. Augustus Hare was descended 
from a family whose first English ancestor came over with William 
the Norman, and was the own cousin of the Conqueror, Her early 
home was in Toft’s Hall, which had been in the family since the 
Conquest. The special friend of the early years of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hare was Reginald Heber, the well known Bishop of Calcutta ; 
and their most intimate acquaintances and family connections were 
with a great number of persons of the highest position and culture 
whose names are historic. We have already said that Mr, Hare 
had taken from the first a high place at home and even abroad as 
a scholar; but he consented to serve a very humble parish in a 
remote part of the country; and perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book is the glimpse which we are permitted to have of life 
in this little parsonage, into which he introduced his young wife. 
But there are many other English homes to which the reader is 
introduced. We shall not undertake to mention whose and where 
they were; but, as we may revert to this book again, shall only 
say here that we do not remember any memoir of modern times 
which will so well repay perusal. 


Tuorgeau.*—Mr. Channing’s half biographical, half critical 
sketch of Thoreau is interesting so far as it gives us any new in- 
formation respecting Thoreau the poet-naturalist ; but it is very 
disappointing so far as it supplements this by Mr. Channing’s as- 
tonishing rhetoric and marvelous acrobatic word flights. In 
Thoreau himself, we confess an interest that amounts to fascina- 





* Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist, with Memorial Verses. By WiiLiAM ELLERY 
CHANNING. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 
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tion. Whatever he did or wrote never fails to interest us, how- 
ever much it may move us to vexation or compassion. But we 
desire the original and genuine cynic, in the simplicity of his own 
individual and uncompromising nature. To set forth such a man 
in the grotesque and ambitious drapery which Mr. Channing piles 
upon him, is a serious offence to propriety which almost becomes 
an offence against sound morality. We are constantly on the 
watch to learn something of Thoreau, but we are constantly find- 
ing Mr. Channing and little else. Even when we are treated to 
extracts from Mr. Thoreau’s own writings, they are so heralded 
and followed by Mr. Channing’s peculiar discoursings, that we 
cannot more than half recognize or enjoy the direct and forcible 
utterances of our favorite. We do not deny that Mr. Channing has 
genius and culture, but his genius runs wild in this volume, and 
his manifold reading has almost made him mad; certainly it 
threatens to bewilder his readers. We trust that we are suitably 
gratified for the information which this volume does not suppress, 
and only wish that this admirable theme had been treated with 
the simplicity and earnestness which became it. We cannot but 
hope that the character of this singular product of American cul- 
ture and American life will at some time be fully portrayed and 
suitably criticised. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co’s little memorial of Joun Sruart 
Mitt: His Lire anp Works* consists of twelve brief sketches 
by H. R. Fox Bourne, W. T. Thornton, Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Trimen, W. Minto, J. H. Levy, W. A. Hunter, J, E. Cairnes, 
Henry Faweett, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Frederic Harrison, W. 
A. Hunter, with the following titles: A sketch of his Life; His 
career in the India House; His Moral character; His Botanical 
studies ; His place as a Critic ; His work in Philosophy ; His studies 
in Morals and Jurisprudence ; His work in Political Economy ; His 
influence at the Universities ; His influence as a practical Politi- 
cian ; His relation to Positivism ; His position as-a Philosopher, 
These sketches have an additional value from the circumstance 
that they were written by persons who were especially qualified 
to write them well by reason of their intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Mill, and in the special relations of which they write. Some 





* John Stuart Mill: His Life and Works. Twelve sketches by HERBERT SPEN- 
orR, Henry Fawcett, Freperic Harrison, and other distinguished authors. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 
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of these sketches derive additional value from the circumstance 
that they were furnished by persons who do not accept the 
philosophical and psychological doctrines to which Mr. Mill was 
so ardently devoted. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Epucation Asroap.*—In this volume Secretary Northrop dis- 
cusses various subjects more or less intimately connected with 
education. The titles of the several papers are: “Should American 
Youth be Educated Abroad ?” “ Legal Prevention of Illiteracy,” 
“Culture and Knowledge,” “The Professional Study,” “Study 
and Health,” “ Labor as an Educator,” “ Education and Industrial 
Arts,” “Education and Invention,” “Labor and Capital Theoreti- 
cally Harmonized,” “ Labor and Capital Practically Harmonized.” 
The first and longest article is composed in part of letters from 
gentlemen prominently connected with colleges, including Presi- 
dents Eliot of Harvard, Porter of Yale, McCosh of New Jersey, 
Barnard of Columbia, Smith of Dartmouth, Kitchell of Middle- 
bury, Buckham of University of Vermont, Hopkins and Chad- 
bourne of Williams, Stearns of Amherst, Caswell of Brown, Jack- 
son of Trinity, Crosby of University of New York, Andrews of 
Marietta, Fairchild of Oberlin, Angell of University of Michigan, 
and Chapin of Beloit; also from several Professors in Colleges, 
State Superintendents of Schools, and others. The longest and 
most interesting of these letters is from Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
whose protracted residence at Berlin gives him special facilities 
for knowing whereof he speaks. 

The views advanced by the author, with which the writers of 
these letters are essentially agreed, are briefly these. 1. That the 
elementary and preparatory studies, as also those of the collegiate 
and professional courses, should be completed in our own country. 
2. That for the fuller pursuit of certain specialties a post-graduate 
course in some European university may be desirable. 3. That 
any attempt to combine the American and foreign systems of pur- 
suing elementary and undergraduate studies usually fails. 4, That 
American teachers are more successful than foreigners in control- 
ing, stimulating, and instructing American boys. 5. That even 
in teaching foreign languages,—the acquision of which induces 





* Education Abroad and other Papers. By Birpsey Grant Norturop, LL.D., 
Secretary of Connecticut Board of Education. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 1873. 8vo, pp. 180. 
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many to go abroad,—competent Americans are preferabie to for- 
eign professors, because they better understand the difficulties to 
be overcome and the way to meet them. 6. That the amount 
actually learned in a given time is less in foreiga schools than in 
those of our own land. 7. That the lecture-room system of the 
German universities is adapted only to advanced scholars. 8. That 
the methods of government in foreign institutions, the barbarous 
flogging and caning of the English schools, and the duelist’s “ code 
of honor,” prevalent in the German universities, are not desirable 
in the training of American youth. 9. That the exposure of the 
young, during the most impressible part of their lives, to the per- 
vasive influence of monarchial institutions, tends to denationalize 
them, and to unfit them for the duties of citizenship in their own 
country. They inevitably become distrustful of popular govern- 
ment by hearing it continually disparaged, they lose the oppor- 
tunity for unconsciously acquiring a practical familiarity with the 
sentiments, traditions, and associations of home and native coun- 
try, and become in a measure estranged from all that is distinc- 
tively American. 

The other papers in this volume discuss in an interesting man- 
ner subjects of growing importance, but we cannot now speak of 
them particularly. 


Proressor Orton’s Liserat Epucation or WomeEn* consists 
of a number of representative articles, thirty-six in all. from 
writers of more or less significance in England and America. They 
are written on all sides of the question, and they represent almost 
every conceivable shade of opinion. Their merit is very diverse, 
but every one presents something worth thinking of, and as a 
repository of most of the arguments which need to be considered 
in forming an opinion upon the subject, the volume is very valua- 
ble. We only wish that books were more frequently written upon 
the same plan, the plan which Bishop Butler thought so well of. 
The topic is occupying the attention at present of a multitude of 
people, and the volume meets a real want and desire of the 
public. 





* The Liberal Education of Women.—The Demand and the Method. Current 
Thoughts in America and England; edited by James Orton, A.M., Professor in 
Vassar College. A. §. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 1873, 
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Mr. Hamerton’s InTettecruaL Lirx* consists of a series of 
Essays, each of which is divided into several sections, which 
appear as so many Letters addressed to persons who are bent on 
self-improvement. The Essays or parts are twelve, with these 
titles: The Physical Basis; The Moral Basis; Education ; The 
Power of Time; The Influences of Money ; Custom and Tradition ; 
Woman and Marriage; Aristocracy and Democracy; Society 
and Solitude; Intellectual Hygienics; Trades and Professions; 
Surroundings. We give as an example the titles of the Letters 
under Education—To a friend who recommended the author to 
learn this thing and that; To a friend who studied many things ; 
To a student of literature; To a country gentleman who regretted 
that his son had the tendencies of a dilettant ; To the principal of 
a French college; To a student of modern languages; To a stu- 
dent who lamented his defective memory; To a master of arts 
who said that a distinguished painter was half-educated. 

The letters are all written in a practical spirit, and abound in 
valuable suggestions bearing upon success and comfort in life. 
They are written in a spirited manner, and overflow with illustra- 
tions. Their tone is usually elevated, with now and then an 
exception, Sometimes the author shows very clearly that he is not 
a Master of Arts, and that he is somewhat uncomfortable in con- 
sequence, His deficiences in this respect are more than compen- 
sated by his knowledge of common things, and his sympathies 
with the wants and difficulties of men in inferior positions, The 
moral tone is sufficiently elevated, perhaps, although it never 
reaches anything like fervor or enthusiasm, The remarks on 
religion, its evidences and its life, are well meant, but show little 
or no knowledge upon the questions on which the author ventures 
his opinions very freely. The book is, however, of more than 
ordinary interest, and is fitted to be very useful to all those who 
do not follow an author blindly. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Tue Mourn or Goip.t—The name of Chrysostom is one of the 
few that have seemed to expand and brighten through the attri- 





* The Intellectual Life» By Puri Gi.sert Hamerton. With a portrait of 
Leonardo da Vinci, etched by Leopold Flameno. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 
+ The Mouth of Gold. A Series of Dramatic Sketches illustrating the Life and 
Times of Chrysostom. By Epwin Jounson. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 1873. pp. 109, 
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tion of ages. His times and life and utterances and writings 
conspired to give him early and late renown. Not only as the 
“ golden-mouthed” preacher of the Greek Church, but as a com- 
mentator whose judgment is deferred to in more critical periods, 
and not less as a heroic Christian man, he is a historical personage 
dwelling high and “apart.” Hence he offers an inviting theme 
for historians and for poets, But for the same reason it may seem 
a “venture” for one not yet known as an author to make this 
name the subject of his verse, and we felt some misgiving on read- 
ing the title page of this volume lest the execution should come 
short of the aim and demand. A deliberate reading of the book 
has more than allayed our fears; it has given us so much thought- 
ful and lively pleasure that we sincerely recommend it to all who 
can appreciate the combination of historical, poetical, and religious 
elements in the subject and its treatment. It does not aspire to 
the grandeur or unity of a tragedy, but is only “a series of dra- 
matic sketches” in blank verse, each divided into scenes. Nor does 
it depict startling situations or sudden transitions with what is 
called dramatic power; but with an easy and sometimes graceful 
hand it brings before us historic scenes und persons so as to enlist 
our sympathies, a careful acquaintance with the subject underlying 
all the representations, while the versification, flowing yet suffi- 
ciently compact, leaves harmonious and pleasing impressions. 
The title of the book is justified by making Chrysostom the cen- 
tral figure, the more clearly set off by affinities and contrasts with 
other personages surrounding him in keeping with the time and 
place. With a view to this effect it was not without reason that, 
as the author says in the preface, “the dramatic form seemed to 
him suitable.” He modestly adds: “ My little book aspires not to 
the dignity of a drama. It is only, as the title-page indicates, a 
series of dramatic sketches.” Whatever might have come of a 
more ambitious attempt, we congratulate him on success in what 
he has undertaken. It augurs favorably for other fruits he may 
yet offer us from the same or similar fields. Yet we would not 
have any poetic gift that may be in him divert his attention from 
the higher vocation of “the golden mouth.” The type, paper and 
binding are all that can be desired to make the volume an attract- 
ive gift-book for the coming season. 
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Tue Ovtiines or German LiTERATURE* are comprised in a 
thick duodecimo volume of nearly six hundred closely printed 
pages. There is evidently no opportunity, within such limits, of 
any very elaborate criticism of the works of individual authors ; 
but the book is an admirable example of what and how much can 
be done to condense within a very brief space, a readable, and at 
the same time a comprehensive and truly scholarly account of the 
whole literature of a nation, from its first beginnings to the most 
recent times. The work is all the more valuable for the reason 
that it includes a well considered presentation of the progress of 
philosophy and theology in Germany, together with a description 
of the rise and development of rationalism, The volume is in- 
scribed “ by permission ” to Thomas Carlyle. 


SomE TALK ABOUT ANIMALS AND THEIR Masters.{—This vol- 
ume, by the genial author of “ Friends in Council,” is dedicated to 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts, “whose efforts to promote the 
humane treatment of animals have been earnest and unremitting,” 
and is written for the purpose of calling out kindly feelings toward 
those patient friends and companions of men upon whom so much 
of his comfort and happiness depends. The interlocutors in this 
new volume are the same who are already so well known to the 
small but select circle of admirers, whom the author has gained 
for himself. 


Outnz.[—This is a pleasing story of New England life, for chil- 
dren, of which the scene is laid in Litchfield County, Connecticut. 
Those who are familiar with the beautiful scenery of that “ Pied- 
mont of America,” as Mrs. Butler used to call it, will be much 
interested in some of the descriptions which are here given of the 
beautiful natural scenery with which that county abounds, One 
of the “ illustrations” in the book is of “ Lover’s Leap;” a wild 
spot, well deserving of being better known, on the Housatonic 
River, some two miles below New Milford. The book is quite suc- 
cessful in its pictures of the quiet home-life of New England 
homes. 





* Outlines of German Literature. By Josera Gostwick and Ropert HAkRISON. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 12mo, pp. 588. 

+ Some Talk about Animals and their Masters. By the author of “ Friends in 
Council.” 1873. New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 12mo, pp. 226. 

¢ Oline; or, One Year at the Neet. By Mrs. C. A. Munson. New York: N. 
Tibbals & Son. 1873. 16mo, pp. 264. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Farrar’s Manvat or tHe Constitution. 3d Epirion.* — 
In the October number, 1867, of this review, we noticed at some 
length this book upon the publication of its first: edition; we are 
now glad to welcome the third, as an evidence that a book so 
vigorous, able, and independent, is not likely to moulder on.the 
shelves of obsolete or forgotten volumes. The importance of 
thorough philosophical discussion respecting the theory and prin- 
ciples of our system of government cannot be overestimated, and 
whoever brings to such an investigation ability, learning, positive 
convictions, and logical modes of thought, must render valuable 
service to political science. The venerable author of this book 
has seen no reason to modify, in his third edition, those advanced 
views of the scope and force of the Federal Constitution upon 
which we formerly commented, The body of the work remains 
substantially unchanged, except by the addition of a few foot- 
notes in support and illustration of the text. In an appendix, 
however, he has thrown together some valuable suggestions upon 
various subjects which have grown in importance and interest 
since the first edition was published—among others on the suffrage 
as affected by the 14th Amendment; the position of the Rebel 
States; the law of impeachment ; Executive power; the case of 
Andrew Johnson, &c. Without attempting a review of any por- 
tion of the work, we may call attention to the position of the au- 
thor, which he recurs to and maintains with his accustomed vigor, 
in various parts of the appendix, that the tribunal provided by the 
constitution for the final decision of all constitutional questions is 
not the Supreme Court (whose jurisdiction is limited to the deter- 
mination of individaal rights in litigated cases), but the High 
Court of Impeachment. 

“What Congress adjudge to be constitutional and expedient for them to enact 
they must of course adjudge it to be unconstitutional and illegal for any one sub- 
ject to the law to impede or obstruct, * * * What is maladministration, misde- 
meanor, or misbehavior in office or out of office, “ inability” to perform its duty, or 
want of “good behavior” which unfits for it, in fact what is law, and what is 
disobedience to law, Congress, in that High Court if not elsewhere, must decide 
for the guidance and direction of all subordinate officers and people; and from 


their decision there is no appeal, for that is the end of Jaw under our government. 
Not that they are above the law, for they are bound by their oaths to conform to 





* Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By Timotuy Far- 
RAR, LL.D. Third Edition, revised. With an Appendix. Bostun: Little, Brown 
& Company. 1872. 
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it. But if it is allowable to suppose that they may violate their oaths, there is no 
legal remedy. Nihil est preterea quo confugere posswmus,” (p. 526). 

The mode which he suggests of obtaining the judgment of this 
High Court on the constitutionality of laws, is by impeachments 
(which must originate in the House of Representatives and be 
tried by the Senate) of all government officers and judges who 
impede, obstruct, or misapply the laws which Congress, by passing 
them, has determined to be constitutional. 

“Those who accept the responsibility of understanding, executing, and adminis- 
tering the law, are bound to know its meaning and to execute it right under such 
penalty as the High Court of Impeachment may award for the omission or viola- 
tion of that duty. Suitable indulgence should no doubt be allowed to honest error, 
as in other cases; but any disposition to prevent, evade, or misinterpret the law 
by officers or individuals whose duty it is to obey, execute, and administer, ought 
by no means to be tolerated or suffered. Impeachment is the regular, wise, and 
constitutional remedy against this class of abuses. It should not be held as an 
extreme measure to be resorted to only on great and extraordinary occasions 
which may defy all remedy; but should be used and enforced as a constant re- 
minder to all classes of ministerial and administrative officers of their direct re- 
sponsibleness to the representatives of the people as well as to the people them- 
selves,” p. 531. 

These are certainly radical views, and we can hardly say that 
we are prepared to accept them in all their length and breadth ; 
but they are forcibly presented, and are worthy of consideration 
as one solution of the very serious question whether any judicial 
tribunal exists, with authority higher than that of Congress itself, 
to pass upon the constitutionality of laws. But we greatly doubt 
the philosophy or wisdom of looking to Congress in a judical ca- 
pacity to revise the proceedings of Congress in a legislative ca- 
pacity—in other words, of appealing from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. We can more readily concur with Judge Farrar’s remarks 
upon the Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, which he regards as 
“terminating in a failure of justice,” and respecting which he 
justly says. 

“The small minority of both houses who refused to execute the law because 
they did not like it, and the still smaller portion of the Senate who failed to exe- 
cute it, though they did like it, and voted for it, have both failed to command the 
approbation of the country for the soundness of the principles on which they 
acted, or to enable the people to feel the safety and expediency of allowing the 
execution of the law, while remaining in force, to depend on any opinion that may 
be formed of the wisdom or necessity of its enactment,” (p. 544). 

But does not this “failure of justice in the High Court of Im- 
peachment,” and the causes of it, throw a shade of doubt upon 
the reliability of this tribunal as a means of determining judicially 
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and finally controverted questions of constitutional construction ? 
We are inclined to think that other cases might be found in our 
history where the judgment of Congress upon constitutional ques- 
tions “ failed to command the approbation of the country, for the 
soundness of the principles on which they acted.” 


Pror. Hapvey’s Essays.*—The promptness with which the 
public have been presented with this beautiful volume of selec- 
tions from the philological and critical contributions which were 
made by the late Prof. James Hadley to the various Magazines and 
Reviews of the country, is quite noteworthy. It has been edited 
by his friend, Prof. W. D. Whitney, who says, in the preface: “ In 
extent and accuracy of knowledge, in retentiveness and readiness 
of memory, in penetration and justness of judgment, I have never 
met his equal. Whatever others may have done, he was, in the 
opinion of all who knew him most fully, America’s best and sound- 
est philologist, and his death, in the maturity and highest activity 
of his powers, is a national calamity, a calamity to the world of 
scholars. Especially painful and irreparable to me has been the 
loss of a fellow student to whom I have for twenty-three years 
looked up to as a teacher, colleague, and friend, whose counsel and 
sympathy I had so long enjoyed, and the purity and elevation of 
whose character had been to me a model of human excellence; and 
I have found it a sad pleasure to assist his family in arranging and 
publishing this memorial of his high and varied scholarship.” 


Tae “Sprrrrvat” Detusion.tj—We have come to this work 
with no previous knowledge of the author, not having seen the 
earlier volume named on the title page, and without high expecta- 
tions, since the subject has been so often unsatisfactorily handled 
whether on the one side or the other. But we are favorably im- 
pressed with its merit and utility. It is written with care and 
candor, and shows an intimate acquaintance with the system (if 
such it may be called) under consideration. Indeed, the author ac. 
knowledges himself to have been formerly a believer in the reality 





* Essays, Philological and Critical, selected from the papers of James Hadley, LL.D, 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 424. 

+ The “ Spiritual” Delusion ; its Methods, Teachings, and Effects. The Philos- 
ophy and Phenomena critically examined. By Dyer D. Lum, author of “the 
Early Social Life of Man.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 12mo, 
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of intercourse with departed spirits through the means employed 
by the spiritualists of our day, and writes in the hope “that a 
statement of the reasons which have led him out of this treacher- 
ous quicksand to healthful moral action may be of service to many 
not as yet lost to all appeals to reason and common sense.” The 
words “ spiritualism ” and “ spiritual ” having been before other- 
wise and more reputably appropriated, in common with other re- 
cent opponents of the doctrine, he uses in their place “ spiritism ” 
and “ spirital,” which, however justifiable the purpose, have some 
savor of barbarism, though they may be not therefore the less ap- 
plicable to the thing. The matter is distributed under the heads 
of “the Philosophy” and “the Phenomena;” the first in succes- 
sive chapters, treating of “Modern Spiritism” as unscientific in 
its methods, “ unphilosophical in its teachings,” and “ unnatural in 
its effects ;” the second, of “ mental exaltation,” “obsession” (the 
new coinage of “ spiritists”), “unconscious action of the brain,” 
“what phenomena occur?” and “physical manifestations.” The 
distinction, and, as we think, the merit and effectiveness of his 
work, lie in this, that it is not a “ wholesale” denial nor ignoring 
of the marvels alleged under the name of spiritual phenomena, 
nor so much as an attempt to explain them all; for while some are 
referable to trickery and others admit of a scientific solution 
properly so called, still others (and not a few) are too well attested 
to be questioned, and remain marvels, that is, are not yet reducible 
under known natural laws; but these again are claimed to be 
not new in kind, but rather classed with phenomena before noted 
by Abercrombie and other writers. The phenomena of somnam- 
bulism and clairvoyance, the preternatural exaltation of memory, 
imagination and other faculties, the power of one mind over an- 
other without known means of communication, the knowledge 
as by vision of events distant or future, as in the Scotch “second 
sight,” these things and the like, as far as they are attested, are 
not the property of the “ spiritists,” but belong as well to other 
observers and other times, nor do they warrant the doctrine now 
so confidently vaunted, the action of departed spirits on the 
minds of the living. It is this inference that the author denies, 
and he argues well that the inexplicableness of a fact is not alone 
a sufficient reason for referring it to disembodied spirits as a cause. 
Such an explanation must show a reasonableness for itself besides 
the absence of any other. Such is Mr. Lum’s position, and we 
have long felt it to be the strongest against the assumptions of 
the “spiritists.” In what he modestly calls “ Hints toward a so- 
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lution,” concluding the last chapter on “ Physical Manifestations,” 
he says: “I have not sought to advocate any specific theory with 
which all the phenomena will be found to accord; on the con- 
trary, the psychological facts underlying the spiritual philosophy 
are various in their caases, and, while some may be classified as 
instances of mental exaltation or unconcious activity of the mind, 
others are explicable on the ground of mental sympathy, or seem 
to be the result oftentimes of a force proceeding from the nervous 
system of one or more individuals, and operating in a manner as 
yet not clearly defined. To give reasons for believing that the 
spirits of the dead are not concerned in any of these various phe- 
nomena has been the object of the foregoing pages.” Even so far 
as he here indicates and elsewhere attempts explanations, they 
seem to us often scarcely more than a classification, with the al- 
leged “spirital” phenomena, of other phenomena in themselves 
not less marvelous; and when he cites accounts of the breaking 
of mirrors and crockery in the presence of a maid-servant who yet 
does not touch them, the suggestion of electricity as a power with 
which she is unconsciously charged to so wonderful a degree, and 
which thus acts so wonderfully, is hardly less improbable than the 
conclusions of the spiritists. In the main, however, he reasons so- 
berly, and we commend his method of counteracting the “ spirit- 
ism ” of the times to those persons who have no better argument 
against it than a sweeping denial of all the phenomena it alleges 
as a mass of impostare or delusion. We protest the more strenu- 
ously against such denials of whatever is inexplicable now, be- 
canse such opponents, even when arguing in the interest of Chris- 
tianity, unconciously use weapons that might be as well turned 
against the “signs and wonders” of the New Testament. The 
distinctive religious bearings of the subject the author does not 
treat of further than to avow his belief in immortality. Yet this 
is one of its most interesting and important aspects. His style is 
generally unexceptionable, but he hag not kept clear of the Amer- 
icanism, “ our midst ” (p. 20). 


Mopern Maeic.*—The extent and complexion of the subjects 
treated in this book may be learned from the titles of the ten 
chapters :— Witchcraft, Black and White Magic, Dreams, Visions, 
Ghosts, Divination, Possession, Magnetism, Miraculous Cures, and 
Magnetism. Under these heads (which seem to us not always 





* Modern Magic. By M. ScuetE Dz Verz. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1873. pp. 466, 
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sufficiently distinct) are grouped very readable accounts of 
examples of the marvelous phenomena reported from various 
countries and times, extending to our day, authorities being given, 
and discrimination used in classifying the facts alleged and estimat- 
ing the evidence afforded. The writer takes middle ground between 
those who accept all marvels bearing these names, and others who 
reject them, alike for no better reason than because they are 
marvels, From the multitude of cases offered he aims to adduce 
only facts well attested, sifting the few grains of truth from the 
chaff of imposture and delusion, and such as cannot be explained 
he yet not the less admits to be facts, referring them to forces as 
yet unknown and awaiting further investigation. These real yet 
mysterious phenomena he ascribes to occult powers and suscepti- 
bilities in the nature of man (and we suppose he must include as 
well other departments of nature, though he does not so express 
himself), whose operations transcend what are understood to be 
natural limitations, and are by him designated as magic. In his 
use, therefore, this word has a better and more restricted sense, 
instead of denoting either secret arts or penetration into the mys- 
teries of nature or intercourse with the spiritual world, Some 
men, he conceives, have been, and still are, more largely endowed 
with such powers than others, and in some cases to a wonderful 
degree, as is shown by well attested facts. To this extent he 
finds a foundation for the common beliefs of mankind, not only of 
the ignorant masses but of more enlightened minds, however 
mixed with error and superstition. In this view he makes much 
account of mysterious phenomena, under the heads above named, 
too well proved to be denied or ignored, occurring in all ages and 
nations, entering more or less into all religions, and recognized 
and in a manner sanctioned as realities in the Bible. Thus in the 
preface he says: “The aim of this little work is, therefore, lim- 
ited to the gathering of such facts and phenomena as may serve 
to throw light upon the nature of the magic powers with which 
man is undoubtedly endowed. Its end will be attained if it suc- 
ceeds in showing that he actually does possess powers which are 
not subject to the general laws of nature, but more or less inde- 
pendent of space and time, and which yet make themselves 
known, partly by appeals to the ordinary senses, and partly by 
peculiar phenomena, the result of their activity.” 

He places himself squarely in opposition to materialism when 
he adds, in the same connection: “ These higher powers, operat- 

VoL. XXXII. 51 
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ing exclusively through the spirit of man, are part of his nature, 
which has much in common with that of the Deity, since he was 
created by God ‘in his own image,’ and the Lord ‘ breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.’” 
After further combating the materialistic view, he says: “The 
nature of this union [of soul and body] is as yet unfathomed, but 
precisely because it is such a mystery we have no right to assume 
that it is altogether indissoluble during life; or that it ceases 
entirely at the moment of death. ‘There is, on the contrary, over- 
whelming evidence that the soul may at times act independently 
of the body, and the forces developed on such occasions we have, 
for the sake of convenience rather than on account of the special 
fitness of the term, preferred to eall magic powers.” 

While in the preface he says, “there is nothing known to us 
which would absolutely forbid the idea that these living souls 
[departed] continue to maintain some kind of intercourse with 
the souls of men on earth,” “nor is there any reason why the 
soul in man should not be able, by its higher powers, to perceive 
and consort with souls detached from mortal bodies,” yet in 
the chapter on “ Black and White Magic,” where he treats of 
modern spiritualism, he utterly denies the intercourse claimed by 
its advocates with departed spirits, maintaining that the “com- 
munications” reported bear marks of another origin in the minds 
of the living. Admitting many of the extraordinary facts 
alleged, and conceding some of them to be as yet inexplicable, he 
finds in them no proof of the agency of departed spirits. On 
this subject he takes the same ground with Mr. Lum in his work, 
already noticed in our pages. on “the Spiritual Delusion.” And 
we believe it to be a stronger position than either the indiscrimi- 
nate denial of all the attending wonders, or the reference of them 
all to imposture. Our respect for Benjamin Franklin may alone 
convince us that remarks purporting to come from him, even if 
we cannot tell whose they may be, are none of his. 

Among the mysterious powers Mr. De Vere believes to have 
been proved are some of the most wonderful reported under the 
head of clairvoyance, particularly that of seeing and hearing 
otherwise than through the eye and ear, inspecting the interior 
condition of the body, and hence even rightly prescribing reme- 
dies for disease, knowing distant events without natural means of 
communication, and foreseeing things future with more or less 
distinctness, He concedes also in some persons a marvelous 
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will-power over others, controling, even without any external aids 
or signs, their acts, words, or thoughts, and even making several 
persons, collected as witnesses, think they see such remarkable 
phenomena as are chosen, which yet are without objective reality. 
The account he would give in this last way of some strange sights 
and sounds seems to us, at least, as incredible as to suppose the 
objects real and produced by invisible personal agents, just as 
those who would explain the Christian miracle of multiplying 
the loaves by supposing the multitude to imagine their hunger 
satisfied, are properly answered that their supposition involves, at 
least, no less a miracle. He believes that some persons are so 
endowed that they can diminish their specific gravity so as to 
hold their bodies suspended in the air. 

It should be added that the author finds the exercise of 
these magic powers always associated with a trance-state, and 
also connected more or less closely with diseases, particularly 
with epilepsy and catalepsy. The facts reported do not seem to 
us to warrant so general a conclusion. We are not aware that 
what the Scotch call “the second sigkt” is confined to diseased 
persons. Certainly there is no proof that the “signs and wonders” 
recorded in the Scriptures, which the author considers as partak- 
ing of this character, while he also traces them to a higher source, 
were ever attended with any physical disorder in the performer, 
nor even that the prophets always went through any introduction 
or preparation at all resembling a trance. 

The thoughtful interest felt in the phenomena here treated of 
turns largely on supposed relations to Bible miracles, As we 
have said, he distinguishes these last from the former, as of a 
higher origin, yet not as wholly foreign. He would not confine 
proper miracles “to the days of the apostles,” nor “to the first 
three centuries after Christ,” but finds them to some extent in 
“the time of the Reformation,” and the first years of the Jesuits 
(p. 43). In this connection he says: “ Magnetic and miraculous 
cures differ not in their nature but only in their first cause, pre- 
cisely as the trance of somnambulists is identical with the trance 
of religious enthusiasts. The difference lies only in the faith 
which performs the cure; if it is purely human, the effect will 
be only partial, and in most cases ephemeral; if divine faith and 
the highest powers codperate, as in genuine miracles, the effect is 
instantaneous and permanent.” To this effect he contrasts “ the 
man who at the Lord’s bidding ‘took up his bed and walked,’ ” 
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with “ the countless cripples who have thrown aside their crutches 
at the graves of saints only to resume them a day or two after- 
ward when, with the excitement, the newly-acquired power also 
disappeared.” In speaking of “the prophets of Israel” (p. 322), 
he says, “In their case, however, divination was so clearly the 
result of divine inspiration that their prophecies can hardly be 
classed among magic phenomena”—which seems to be but a fal- 
tering denial of some apprehended inference; but he goes on to 
say, “Thc ground which they have in common with merely 
human forebodings and divinings, is the state of trance in which 
alone prophets seem to have foretold the future, whether we be- 
lieve this ecstatic condition to have been caused by music, long- 
protracted prayer, or the direct agency of the Holy Spirit,”—the 
trance being here unwarrantably assumed, as we have said, to 
have always attended the prophetic utterances. The author’s ref- 
erences to “ Holy Writ” (as his phrase is) are sober and friendly. 
While as to many marvelous phenomena he may seem to lean 
toward credulity, yet in the chapter on “ Possession” he adopts, 
with Farmer and others, the more rationalistic interpretation of 
the accounts in the New Testament of demoniacal agency, which 
he regards as a form of insanity exhibited also in later times, and 
so described in accommodation to prevailing belief. Indeed, we 
are left to infer from this and other places that while he admits 
that disembodied human spirits may have to do with this world, 
he does not hold the existence of a personal agent known as the 
devil, nor of evil spirits known as demons. And in the preface 
he suggests, though only as “mere speculation,” that all human 
spirits may advance sooner or later to purification and peace. At 
the same time, he accords “the utmost consideration and respect” 
to the “many theologians” who hold this life to be “the only 
time of probation” followed by the judgment, and does not at- 
tempt to argue the question on grounds of either reason or Scrip- 
ture. We ackn« wledge our curiosity somewhat awakened as to 
how far his doctrinal belief may go in some directions, whether 
of agreement or divergence, if compared with received opinions. 

Among the more interesting and certainly remarkable narra- 
tives in this volume will be found that of Mdle. Hypolyte Clairon 
(pp. 175-183) and those cited from the devout German Zschokke 
(pp. 264-297). The author has properly availed himself of some 
accounts already familiar to students in this department, but has 
culled many others from a wide range of reading, and brought 
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together from various sources as much as his limits would permit 
of matter marvelous and suggestive enough, at least, to deserve 
consideration. 

If any readers think we have bestowed on this work, and Mr. 
Lum’s, more attention than their subjects merit, certainly it is 
not in the interest of the “ spiritism” of our time, nor of the gap- 
ing curiosity which it appeals to so successfully. On the contrary, 
we again express our convj¢tion that the position taken by these 
writers, against the agency of departed spirits in the supposed 
communications from the other world, is so much the more effec- 
tive by reason of the concessions made as to the accompanying 
phenomena. Spiritism is not to be refuted by disputing all its 
many marvels, but rather by leaving some of them inexplicable. 
We have another motive, There are those who talk of the world 
as outgrowing all old mysteries and their corresponding beliefs, and 
this century as too enlightened to tolerate what cannot be under- 
stood, and science as supplanting faith and awe. No boast can 
be more utterly mistaken. These days we live in are the era of 
spiritism, Mormonism, revived pilgrimages in France, and papal 
infallibility keeping pace with Romanism. They seem to us to 
have been permitted to show, what such a book as this confirms, 
that the human mind both craves and needs something more than 
what is called nature; that such have been and still are the faiths 
of mankind ; that they will have the supernaturalism of the Bible, 
or some superstition in its place ; that most of those who discard 
the Christian miracles will sooner or later take up miserable 
marvels for substitutes. Another thought: we would like to direct 
candid attention anew toward the doctrine of diabolism as it lies 
in the Bible, and to so much of it as is now held by Roman Cath- 
olic theologians. Let it be noted that this last form of the doc- 
trine, however disfigured by superstition among the masses, does 
in fact serve them as a shield against later cruder superstitions. 


Waxks 1n Fiorence.*—In old times, the vast majority of the 
people of different countries—even those who lived side by side— 
knew little and cared little about their neighburs. In our own 
country, too, and within the memory of many now living, our 
relations with foreign nations were so limited; so few of our 
countrymen traveled beyond the limits of their native land, so 





Walks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna Horner. With illustrations. Two 
vols. 12mo, pp. 463. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
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little reference was ever made in general conversation to what 
was going on outside of our own country, that it was compara- 
tively an easy thing for a person to move in very cultivated soci- 
ety without being painfully reminded of the scantiness of the 
information which he possessed about foreign nations. But all this 
has been completely changed. So many of our countrymen have 
traveled and are traveling in Europe, that the conversation of 
ordinary society renders it almost essential for one’s own comfort 
to have at command some pretty definite knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of other countries, and even some knowledge about the 
principal buildings in the various fcreign cities, about the monu- 
ments, and the galleries of art which they contain. The book 
before us is intended to give just this information about the city 
of Florence, its churches, its art collections, its monuments of 
various kinds, which every ene ought to know. It has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is equally of value to those who have 
been in Italy as to those who have yet that pleasure in prospect. 


Estes anp Lavziat’s Hatr-Hovr Recreations* contain a 
characteristic exposition of the relation of Yeast to Protoplasm 
and the Germ Theory, by Mr. Huxley, and a somewhat novel 
theory of the relations of matter and force, by Prof. Tice, of St. 
Louis. Both of these essays are worthy to be read and are fitted 
to stimulate thought. 





* Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science; Dana Estes, Editor. No.8. On 
Yeast Protoplasm and the Germ Theory. By Tuomas H. Huxuey, F.R.S. The 
Relations between Matter and Force. By Prof. Jonny H. Ticg, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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